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INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN 
* PRINCETON GIVES SCHOLARS NO 
DUTIES, ONLY OPPORTUNITIES 


Brock BROWER 


"Yes, I think I can explain ib very well by something a California 
mathematician told me after he had been with usfora year. ‘At the 
. institute,’ he said, ‘I can think about mathematics just about three times 
as many hours per day, as anywhere else in the world.'."' 


Dr. Robert Oppenheimer smiled gently ab his own ''explanation" of 
the Institute for Advanced Study—perhaps because it didn’t contain any 
of the allusions generally made by the head of an institution. Ib said 
nothing about fine buildings or grand projects or great progress. Instead 
it pointed directly to the far more significant human element: the freedom 
of the "individual scholar, which has been the intellectual hallmark of the 
institute since its founding in Princeton, New Jersey, in 1980. Under 
Dr. Oppenfieimer’s directorship since 1947, it is still that ‘‘completely dis- 
organized, completely intimate” institution that invites sqholars from all 
over the world to come and think about whatever they choose—Greek 
_tumismatics, algebraic topology medieval law, or linear spaces. 


` "We call the institute a placè of no excuses", Dr. Oppenheimer con- 
tinued, “There is nothing here to stand between a man and his work— 
or his destiny, if you will. We have removed all the academic clutter. 
There are no classes to teach, no committees, no bureaucracy. A man 
is only himself to face’’*. He smiled agaif. ''We have found that most 
cholars, onee they have been given this freedom, work nae than they 
. -éver have before in their lives", 


> | 
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This. compleíe departure hon "the, usua? burdensome routines of 
ademia -was originally the inspiration of the famous educational reformer 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, who suddenly found himself faced with the prospect 
of founding an academic institution instead cf criticizing one. He was - 
approached by Louis Bamberger millionaire merchant, and Bamberger’s se 
sister Mrs. Felix Fuld, with a projected beques; of five million dollars and ^ 
the question of how these funds might best be used for education, 

Dr. Flexner’s idea for the institute—based partly on his observations | 
of All Souls College at Oxford and partly on his experiences in German 
Universities—was received with enthusiasm by the Bambergers. He 
became the first director of the institute, which opened in 1988, and 
appointed Dr. Albert Einstein as its first member. 

“Dr, Einstein has no duties at the institute," Dr. Flexner once said, 
“Only opportunities". The statement could stand today as a credo for 
the entire institution. It grants no degrees. It has no experimental facili- 
ties. If has no curriculum, Instead it has one of the most congenial 
atmospheres for serious concentrated study that a scholar could desire,* a 
faculty that includes some of the best minds of the day, and a reputation 
for work in pure scignce and high scholarship that is practically unrivalled. 

Labour at the institute is intellectual labcur, and its results are such 
things as hypotheses, emendations, or equations, not rockets or new energy 
loads. Bach cubicle is almost the private world of the scholar who sits 
in it, and often the conclusions reached in one world are incommunicable 
to the world next door to it. 

‘We have two schools here—the School of Mathematics and the Sehool 
of Art History—but they are more like canopies under which kindred souls 
ean gather", Dr. Oppenheimer explained, ‘‘It’s impossible for each of 
us to know what all the others are doing. We can only sympathize, and 
offer a common recognition for hard intellectual work. That’s the purpose 
of the institute—to provide help and patronage for ‘the hardest kind of 
intellectual work. Not just the money, although the financial sgcurity 
is important, but the appreciation for a man’s work that he must have 
if he is to succeed in such a lonely task’ s 

^ I found the visiting BA Aan one hundred men and women who 
are invited each year to become temporary members—unanimous in their 
we praise of the opportunities given them, They vary greatly in age (20 to . 
80), nationality (there is an almost polyglg kindergarten that servesthe ` 
multilingual families living at the instituie’s modern housing project), and ^ ` 
intellectual pursuit. Yet each of them seems to find- the. environment - 
meets his professional and personal needs as is seldom possible in academic, 
life. . LO $355 

Unlike many research center, the institute has'no big nuclear machine N 
io domíhate.the scene; in fact, its setting is almost pastoral. It comprises 
almost a square mile (two-and-a-half square kilometers) of pleasantly = 


. s . 
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wooded land, much of ib beatitwlly landscaped to seh off the main building 
Fuld Hall—an old-fashioned steapled structure in the midst of a vast; 
green serenity. N 
T: Resources of the whole community are open to the scholar, The 
“i excellent libraries at Princeton University are available for his use, and 
` -there are frequent trips back and forth between the two intellectual centers 
for lectures, consultations, and companionship. 

The financial assistance also is genercus. However, for the younger 
scholars, there is an even more important form of assistance: the advice 
and counsel of the older members, whose experience ean be an invaluable 
guide to a man attempting his fiyst independent research. 

The only report required§of a member is his signature in the member- 
ship book upon arrival. This book contains many impressive autographs— 
those of mathematician Herman Weyl, philosopher Jacques Maritain, 
mathematician John von Neumann, poet and critic T. S. Eliot, physicist 
Wolfgang Pauli, mathematicians Oswald Veblen and Marston Morse, 
hi&torians C. Veronica Wedegwood and George F. Kennan among them. 

Dr. Erwin Panofsky, patriarch of the School of Art History, says 
choosing between the younger candidates presents a difficult problem, for 
so many qualified scholars apply. Lists of publications, letters of 
recommendation, and proposed research are considered, but final judgment 
rests upon the criteria that each of the professors holds for excellence in 
his own discipline. Dr. Abraham Pais of the School of, Mathematics des- 
cribes his own method of selection as a search for a scholar with ''a kind 
of flair.”’, 

Even then the results my be slow in coming. 

“You cannot always pluck the stars from the heavens”, Dr. Pais said. 
“The fantastic, abrupt jumps are rare in the history of science. A great 
discovery is like a mutation in biology. You can have a beautiful garden 
with excellent plants in it, but unless the mutation occurs, the garden 
stays fhuch the same. You can only tend to the planis and hope”. 

Even the Institute's mgst famous scientist, the late Dr. Einstein, 
seems tog have spent his last years in a garden that stayed much the same, 
Dr. Einstein, who revolutionized man’s thinking about the physical world 
with his two theories of relativity, never succeeded in his final dream: “to 
grasp the inner description of*nature by a speculative leap of the imagina- # 
tion’’—to bring all the Blienoliena of the universe under a single series of 

"Nequations. 

* “Ho had an ultimatessense of goodness", Dr. Panofsky remembers of 
‘hint, “His appointment was very typical of this place, You see, here 
we select men, not subjects. We're here for each other's mutual enlighten- 

Nr ment, not to fill up departments”. 

In Dr, " Oppenheimer’ s view, there is a great need for more institutions 

like this one. The institute, he explained, can’t "expand much beyond 
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what it is right now, I'd like to see ib move in some new directions but, 
to serve its purpose, I think it must stillebe kept small. 

“However, I'm hoping it can serve as a model, so that others like it 
wil arise elsewhere in the world. Already. in Paris something like it is 
being organized, and the School of Behavioral Sciences in California is 
modelled very much on the Institute". l 


OUR CIVILISATION AND THE SPIRIT OF `, 
MODERN SCIENCE 


. JITENDRAKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 


Under the above caption I had read a paper before the Rajshahi Collega 
Union nearly thirty-five years ago. The world had not yet recovered from 
the aftermath of the.World War I. Nevertheless the soul of man was 
desperately struggling, in one corner of the globe to wipe out the stigma 
of disgrace and humiliation wrought upon it by the War and the result was 
the outbreak of World Wag II. And today the horrors of a third impending 
war are sibting like a nightmare upon the toiling millions of humanity. The 
thoughts that occurred to my mind thirty-five years ago need revision today 
and a reorientation of the problem has become imperative. 

Prior to World War I science had been pursuing a course chalked out 

"for it nearly four hundred years back. Its progress was steady but edifying 
and its service to humanity was noble and inspiring. Asa matter of fact 
the awakening of the scientific spirit in the sixteentle century heralded tbe 
dawn of a regenerated humanity. But with World War I science received 
such a hectic impetus from the War lords that a sudden change was noticeable 
in its tone and complexion. Even lay minds grew apprehensive of its 
impact upon life. Yet they kept complacent relying on the untested tenet 
of history that a great War was not likely to come within living memory of 
another War. For all their complacency a second World War in less than 
a quarter of a century broke out and shook the world with far greater fury 
than the first. The mandate came again t the scientist to put in the full 
weight of their armaments to the man-siaughter game. 

Our century-old reactions to science received a violent blow. Science 
seemed to be advancing with precipitous stride towards a catastrophe. 
The question is no longer now of the changing pattern of human civilisation 
through the influence of science. The problem of today centres round the 
very life of civilisation itself. Is man likely to survive the sweeping changes 
of a third nuclear War? If any of them survive will they not lapse into a 
stage of utter barbarism? This is the question that haunts us today. 

Popular history abofinds in stories of Pralayas and Mahapralayas 4h 
different cycles. But these stories serve only to amuse us and there is little 
heart-aching. For we dismiss them lightly as pure myths. But when 


“ gane and sober minds held forth the picture of devastating horrors of a coming 


@uclear War we are faced with grim realities. And it is difficult for us to 
hold our peace. i; 

Tt is an enigma that science whose avowed mission is to save man from 
the fear -of darkness and superstition spreading the light of knowledge, 


should grow like a demon to hold him in the grip of fears. 


N 
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. What however will save man is in man’s keeping. To keep calm in < 

the midst of peril is a lesson we have learpt from our ancient teachers. It 

,’was Aristotle who made the discovery of the secret that ensures the survival." 
value a man. That secret was divulged when he asserted, “man is a rational 
animal. 

Rationality is a wonder- working taleat. Man emerges, under its 

„sobering influence, from animal living, dominated by the primitive instincts `+ 
of pugnacity, self-secking and aggressiveness, into a life of amity, fellowship 
and service. Reasonable in temper, man learns to appreciate the value 

of justice in his dealings with others. Thus a fraternity of men, gentle and 
civil in temperament and conduct, grows’ up. When rationality is enfeebled 
with an upsurge of criminal propensity disingegraticn cf society sels in. 

As long as reason holds sway man has a social structure and is reckoned 

as civilised. : 

But this is not enough. Reason’ 8 urge leads man into a new venture. 

The cares of eating and drinking can hold him no longer. There is kindled 

in him a longing for knowledge. He delights in asking questions about . 
himself and the world around him. Sociability and love of knowledge are 

the two pillars of civilisation at its start. Advance of civilisation goes on 
with the refinement of social institutions and increase of range and variety 

of knowledge. 

The city-centred modern society and the elaborate technique of modern 

science have introduced complications in the style and fashion of today’s 
civilisation. Ancient civilisation had its mainspring in the sage’s abode 
far away from human habitation. From there it made its way to the 
countryside. The simple, unornate life of the country-folk continues to 
flow on little affected outwardly by the light of civilisation. All that 
civilisation meant for them was a thing of the spirit—an attitude of mind 
and a way of looking into the things and affairs of life. 


[4 


The pride of modern civilisation on the contrary is in the bulk of 
“outward embellishments. Its alliance with science and technologye has 
contributed largely to its spectacular magnificence, The wealth of equip- 
ment that fortifies a civilised man.today swells not only in quangty but 
also in the extreme, intricacy of structure and delicacy in operation. In the 
face of all this it is no wonder that sober minds would feel awry and look 
pon today’s civilisation as brilliant in body buv poor in spirit, 


Against such a judgment the voice of son raises a warning. Itis | 
true there has been an over-emphasis on the material assets of today’s | 4. 
civilisation and to this end modern science and techitology had been working ^ 
with ceaseless. toil but it does not follow necessarily that civilisation v» 
growing hollow inwardly. ds 
What however continues to torment the apostle of peace is the growing 
hold of the machiné upon life in every sphere. The infiltration of the ` 
' machine into the inner sanctuary of life is an alarming signal, and ile 
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e  machine-dominated civilisation of today is found to sniother some of the 
finest virtues of human character. The machine is a symbol of three things, 
= viz., power, speed and motion. Years of painstaking research put men in 
possession of power and the machine is man's invention to apply this power 
for the conquest of Nature. In Nature there is an open play of three ele- 
ments—space, time and matter. Each of these is brought under the rule 
+ of the machine. The result is matter has been disintegrated releasing an 
` inexhaustible fund of energy and the boundless expanse of space is surveyed 
by the cosmonaut in the twinkling of an eye. The machine has whetted 
man's lust for power ; losing his balance of mind he risks loosing his balance 
of body and it is not unlikely that he rushes forward with breathless haste 
to ruin. e 
Itis this that filled our master with anguish and he cried out in despair, 
“As I look around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilisation strewn 
like a vast heap of futility." 
There is no denying that the picture of impending crisis has been 
=~ ~a little overdrawn, nor will there be any grace if we take the vow of renouncing 
the maching and lapse back into the primitive life of rural simplicity of 
stagnation. The machine, as such, isnot anevil. The evil is in the spirit 
in which it is worked. Rightly understood, the machine has benefited men 
in manifold ways and our machine-ridden modern civilisation has opened 
prospect of a universal brotherhood held together through mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. But in the face of distrust and suspicion raging 
all around this looks like a poet’s empty dream. 

The popular saying, “civility costs nothing”, has an unwholesome 
effect on the civilised man of today. We aim at an exterior refinement 
in manners without being prepared at heart to make the least sacrifice for 
others. Not only this, we cultivate the art of courtesy in conduct harbouring 
evil designs in our minds all the time. There is distrust and suspicion 
everywhere but with assiduous care we put on a veil of civilisation. Behind 
the fursuit of knowledge we have been nourishing a mind torn asunder by 
greed and lust for power. ,This is the malady of our modern civilisation. 

The malady springs from a belief to which Bacon, ironically daubed, 
“the wisest and meanest of mankind", called our attention while inaugurating 
the scheme of modern science. He sought to lure men to science by enun- 
ciating the doctrine that ‘Kitowledge is Power’. Frenzied by the will to power? 
the modern man hurriedly started the game of harnessing science and 

: N squeezing civilisation to one end, viz., world domination. So long as tho 
‘cult of power dominates man there can be no escape from the impending 
amity. 

By our ancient gages quite a different view was taken of knowledge. 
Knowledge, they held, is for wisdom and with wisdom comes peace and 
contentment of mind. This is the voice of reason. Lust for power no longer 

` seizes and oppresses the soul dedicated to the pursuit of truth. Even the 
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Superman with tHe light of truth shiting upon him acquires a distaste for — , 
power. It is rather the high-souled love for humanity that enthrals him. 

With the return of reason sanity comes and the seekers of knowledge 
learn to appreciate the bearing of science upon life and civilisation. He 
realises, there is a nobility and inward dignity that inspires the scientist to 
his work. When we look at the splendid edifice of modern science, as James 
somewhere remarked, “And think of the disinterested thousand moral lives 
of men that lie buried in its mere foundation, what patience and postpone- 
ment of preference, what submission to the icy laws of Nature, characterised 
the scientists’ search for truth," our hearts are filled with reverential awe. 
If this does not help deepening the inwardness we fail to see what else will. 

Tt is from the Spirit of modern science that there has come the greatest 
purifying and chastening influence upon civilisation. The power-intoxicated ' 
man with a perverse mind has gone to its glamour and abused its service. 
But to the disinterested lover of truth science has been a tower of strength. 
Rightly understood, science is to save, by setting the standard of discipline 
and devotion, our civilisation lapsing into vulgarity and barbarism. æ- a 

There has been much outery against war these days. Most of it comes 
from men put in position of power. They are panicky, less through an 
outbreak of war they should forfeit their prized position. It is unreason 
that gets the upperhand. If we allow reason to guide us we shall see good 
alike in peace and war. Ifa war is to come it will no doubt entail hardship 
and misery but like a windstorm it will save our civilisation from much of 
the chronic ills of pettiness, self-seeking and vulgarity, which are seeking to 
suffocate it today. Let dispassionate reason guide the destiny of men. If 
we boast of our civilisation let us know it is not of our own making. To his 
unremitting care who made the earth, made man and his civilisation. Let 
us commit ourselves without reservation. It will be open unto him, if a war 
comes, to lead us to death or to greater glories of triumph as he wills. Free- 
dom from fears is won when there is a clean purging of all conceit and self- 
arrogation. e 
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STATE INTERFERENCE AND PROF, HENRY 
SIDGWICK. (1838—1900) 


SISIRKANTI BHATTACHARJEE, M,A, 


Research Fellow in Political Science, Calcutta, University 


From Bentham to Sidgwick the concept of Utilitarian philosophy haz 
been modified by, differeat thinkers in different ways. Individualist Herbert 
Spencer and the idealist T, H. Green also belonged to this school though 
in a different way from that of Bentham’s, Even in the Utilitarian camp 
we find that J. S. Mill heldfthe opinion different in many respects from 
the opinion of the master Bentham and also from the opinion of the 
father Mill. In Sidgwick we can see Benthamite ideas holding his mind 
and he like Bentham contemplated the action of the State with the 
ultimate aim of esbablishing happiness for the people. In Benthamite 
philosophy, we have already marked, there is no place for intuitionism or 
the intrinsic worth of an act without taking into consideration the conse- 
quences of the act, Objective standard or objective fnorality did not very 
much enter into the concept of actions of the individual or the State in 
Bentham. J.S. Mill, however, differed from Bentham in’ this respect. 
Sidgwick on the other hand wants to make a combination of intuitionism 
and utilitarianism with a view to finding out what ought to be done, and so 
he would like to mix Kant’s and Bentham’s ideas to find out what is good 
for man and the State both morally and politically, His idea of Universal 
Hedonism as distinct from Hgoistic Hedonism aims at establishing the 
common-sense concept of the good of the common man. 


While discussing Sidgwick we shall always keep the fact in mind that 
he was not an original thinker with the depth of Bentham or J. S. Mill. 
He was a teacher of philosophy in the Cambridge University and his task 
was to interpret and explain the various systems and then say a few words | 
in conclusion, He cannet be compared with the Oxford idealists (viz. 
Green, ®Bradley and Bosanquet) in originality. His chief duty was to 
explain the idea (via, Utilitarianism) with which he #ympathised and he 
did it without creating something appreciably novel. It may be ‘pointed 
out here that J, 5, Mill while interpreting Utilitarianism made grea 
improvement on his master’s idea and in the sphere of ‘State interference 


X he differed vitally, at least in the field of political economy,—as we find in 


“his Autobiography and the Principles of Political Economy, Vol. II—from 
e teachings of Adam Smith which was supported almost totally with the 
exception of usury laws by Bentham: e Sidgwick ‘himself was conscious of 
his limitations and confessed, “I do not seek...to propound and establish 
2—2061P—IV 
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4 ? 
`s new principles, not recognised in ordinary political thought and 
discussion; my aim is merely to*render sgmewhat more precise in 
conception the principles that I find cotnmonly recognised, and to make 
their application in particular cases as cleaf and consistent as possible.’ 
Sidgwick began his concept of State interference almost in the same 
ways as Bentham. Bentham while searching fcr an ideal which should 
guide the State in its function of interference considered the probability 
of the concept of justice, as advocated by the. writers of the Federalists, 
and rejected it because of its vagueness and then finally established the 
superiority of the principle of utility as the only right and positive guide of 
State action.” Prof, Sidgwick also rejected the concept of doing justice 
or not doing injustice because this concept does not enable us to treat 
different cases effectively as the concept*is. vague and every well. 
intentioned man may have different conc&pt of bustice.? BT 
He would go a step furiher and prescribe, in general, the principle that 
the “true standard and criterion to judge the rightness and wrongness of 
an act of the State can be established by seeing how far it is conducive to 
the general ‘good’. or ‘welfare’. He has no objection if the ‘good’ or... 
‘welfare’ is interpreted as the ‘‘happiness of vae individual human beings 
who compose the community”. Here he would also take into consideration 
the happiness of ndt only of the present generation but also of the future 
and thereby make an improvement over the Benthamite idea which is 
concerned with the happiness of the present only, He considered thé 
happiness of the persons affected as the ultimate end and standard of right 
and wrong in determining the functions and constitution of govt.* 
Sidgwick while considering Bluntschli’s ‘concept that ‘the action of the 
individuals or of the State should be aimed at establishing the ‘‘good of the 
State’’* observed that this can mean nothing but the good of the people 
actually living or who shall live in future. In the field of art, literature and 
for the most part industry the State should not do the (mistake of interfering 
because thas can only create undesirable results and hence ‘‘will not be 
conducive to the general happiness", When C:seussing what is meant, by 
‘greatest possible happiness’’ which in his view should be the main ideal-of 
the State he like Bentham argued that this mena’ the ‘‘greatest attainable 
surplus of pleasure over pain,’’® the ''pain being conceived as bélanced - 
against an equal ameunt of pleasure so that the two contrasted amounts 
annihilate each other” and here Sidgwick cautioned us that: 
we must take it as an axiom that ail pleasures can be compared 
with one another qualitatively and also with all pains. He 


Sidgwick, Henry—Elemente of Politics, p. 37, 
Ibid., p. 38. j 


Ibid., p. 38. ' 
Bluntschli, J.K.—Theory of the State, Book V, Ctap. IV. PAX 
Sidgwick, H.—Elements of Politica, p. 39. 4 

Sidgwick, H.— Methods of Ethics, p. 190. . 
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made an improvement “on Bentham when he “recognised the 
difficulty’ of comparing the pleasures and pains of otber 
men accurately with our own. Moreover, both in the Elements of 
Politics and in the Methods of Ethics he took into consideration the 
pleasure of the future also. He did not subscribe to the views of the 
idealists like Plato and Hegel that the appetites and desires which are 
the mainsprings of ordinary human actions are in themselves painful 
and like a true utilitarian he maintained? that those actions are most: 
welcomed by men which cause great pleasure and those acts causing 
utmost pain are detested, hence the administration of the criminal 
justice should be based on this principle. But like all his predecessor 
Utilitarians he had also to sap something about. thé role of the State in 
improving the nature of man. Bentham thought of improving man 
through the Panopticon and the system was described in his Chrestomathia, 
James Mill had a tremendous faith in the value of education to improve 
man’s nature. Sidgwick also told that apart from general happiness 


-There is another end to be achieved by the State and that is the attainment 


P virtue which is considered the most valuable element of human 


of Excellence of human character, moral and intellectual—“meaning 
here by ‘Excellence’ not primarily superiority to offers, but a partial 
realisation of, or an approximation to, an ideal type of human Perfeetion’’.? 
By Excellence is then meant that quality in human character whose 
manifestation in human life is admitted by us. Sidgwick held that 
regarding the definition of what is happiness to one and what is happiness 
to all there is a fundamental difference of opinion. Bentham, for example, 
would argue that ‘‘the constantly proper end of action on the part of 
any individual at the moment of ation is his real greatest happiness 
from that moment to the end of his life"".'* Whereas others would hold 
that the view of reason is essentially universal and it cannot be reasonable 
to take the happiness: of any particular individual as the paramount end, 
rather the establishment of general happiness should be considered as the 
true “standard cf right and wrong in the field of morals and politics, The 
utilitarians sometimes took this view scmetimes that. But in Sidgwick’s 
opinion ghere is no such controversy regarding the second end to be 
attained by the State, viz. Excellence. He, nevertheless, rejected Kantian 
view that individual excellence or perfection cannot be attained by 
sacrificing individual's happiness for perfection of others, In his opinion, 
there are circumstances "in Which a man is not unlikely to think that 
he could best promote the excellence of others by sacrificing his own” 22 
‘But there is a commgn ground between these two views in their regard 


8 Sidgwick, H.—Methpde of Ethics, p. 414.0 

9 Ibid., p. 475 fn. 
M Ibid, p. 9 
H Bentham— Works (ed. by Bowring), Vol. X, p. 660. 
12 Sidgwiok, H.—Methods of Ethics, p. 11. 
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Excellence and hence “any method which tales perfection or Excellence œ 
of human nature as the ultimate End will prima facie coincide to a ` great 
extent with that based on what I called the Intuitional view”, Butas .- 
he was an utilitarian his main aim was to establish the superiority of 
the act, or the things which cause or give pleasure as he argued just like 
Bentham. “The good things of life are things which give pleasure, 
Fuer sensual or emotional: as good dinners, wines, poems, pictures, — * 
musie,""!* end he here identified good with pleasure. 


or we see that Prof. Sidgwick did nat consider the law of the 
State a necessary evil as has been argued by Bentham and Spencer. He 
definitely rejects the contention that ''eyery law is contrary to liberty’ 
because he thinks the law-of the State by fits interference checks the 
unruly character of the neighbour whose interference in my affairs is 
more obnoxious than the interference of the magistrate in my affairs, 
And henee ‘‘the end of the govt. is to promote liberty, so far as govern- 
mental coercion prevents worse coercion by private individuals", The 
restraints which the govt... imposes must be approved by the corporat$^ = 
will of the bodypolitic, The law then may interfere in the affairs of man 
to secure him libgrty and. happiness which may otherwise be injured by 
others in its absence. It should also secure against physical discomfurt 
or attack on repulabion. The individualists argue that apart. from this 
the State should also interfere to protect property and person, But Prof: 
Sidgwick thinks that from the purely. individualistic standpoint these 
interferences cannot be justified without bringing the notion of happiness 
or utility. A may say anything against B and the law of libel can hardly 
be justified if fresdom is understood in the ordinary sense and hence only 
the happiness of B can be a sound guide for State intervention in favour 
of B. Similar is the case of private property. It cannot be supported 
on the individualistic ground of the law of equal freedom beause it will 
on this principle lead to either extreme form of socialism or timocracy. 
But Sidgwick thinks that if individualism is interpreted in Utili¢arian 
way then property may be considered right on ground of utility. “The 
natural reward of labour is the full enjoyment of the utility gesulting 
from it’’ and it is the duty of the State to provide full security to it: 
Thus in case of *patents and copyright also purely individualistic ideas 
„cannot logically support any protection of Stew from imitation but they 
can be supported only on the utilitarifn principle of mutual non- 
interference, We then find that Sidgwick's Utilitarian Individualism 
considers individual freedom in its various aspects ‘as a means not to 


his.own happiness alone but to the general happiness'",!! Free 
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alone .cannot be considered asgan absolute end, for on this principle «e 
cannot support any State interveetion and hence individualism is defective 
on this ground, Regarding free unicn of sexes and the proper 
maintenance of children, only on utilitarian ground the State can 
intervene where there is sexual relation withoub marriage, Because 
unless there is marriage who is to bear the burden of the 
upbringing of the children born out of the union ? Sidgwick could not 
contemplate that the State is to take the responsibility of children as he 
was afraid it would lead. to ‘‘completely communistic institutions’, We 
may then say that any statement or act of an individual can be a fit case 
for State intervention only when it can be proved that it is for some 
general happiness or utility? that goercion should be necessary. Therefore 
on this principie Sidgwick is even ready to go to the length of justifying 
statements ‘however injurious tu the reputation" of persons concerned 
by another man if it is needed, e.g. a man's remark about a client, or a 
servant to another man.’ In general we find that he would support 

principles of the individualistic philosophy of State 
interference whether in private morality or social well-being but the only 
difference that he would insist is a difference of inferpretation of th: 
motive of individualism which appeared to him defective by testing it 
with the touchstone of utility, both social and individual or by a ‘‘careful 
balance of conflicting inconveniences’. Thus whether it is private 
property, freedom of contract or inheritance all should be supported or 
not by this principle which is of universal application according to 
Sidgwick. From the purely individualistic theory everyone should have 
freedom of contract but Sidgwick would ask the State to intervene on 
behalf of the children, drunkard and lunatics because they cannot 
properly realise the implications of the particular contract. 

This view of State interference we can find in his treatment of the " 
economic functions of the government, He found out that even Adam 
Smith, the great champion of laissez-faire, did not decry each and every 
intervention of the State, „Adam Smith recognised, quoted Sidgwick, that 
“the interest of the dealers in any particular branch of trade or manufacture 
is always in some respects different from, «nd even opposiee to, that of the 
publie'"35 Smith supported the restraint that may be imposed by the 
government against the natural liberty of the bankers to issue notes. Smith 
also envisaged government undertaking in those fields where there is no flow 
cf private capital because of insignificant remuneration, ¢.g. education, 
Sidgwick believed that» Smith's interpretation as given by his disciples 


nshine of free enterprise undisturbed by the government in the industrial 


£ what Diogenes told Alexander, i.e. to leave the capitalists to enjoy the 


“ff field) is not right. cro attribute,’’ said Sidgwick, ‘‘to him (A. Smith) a 
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dogmatic theory of natural right of the ind@vidual to absolute industrial in- 
dependence...is to construct the history of*economie doctrines from one’s 
inner conseiousness.'''? Then cgain he criticised the let-alone policy of the 
French Physio:ratie School. Accepting their idea that many restraints 
and prohibitions are not conducive to the smooth working of the industry 
he maintrined that the ‘‘absolute right of the individual to unlimited 
industrial freedom is now only maintained by a santy and dwindling 
handful of doctrinaires, whom the progress of economie science has left 
stranded on the crude generalisations of an earlier period, ""?? 

Sidgwiek like Burke, J. S. Mill and others recognised the fact that 
there will be disagreement among people regarding the propriety of 
governmental interference in particular cases, nevertheless he called it au 
anachronism not to recognise fully and frankly the existence of cases where 
intervention is desirable in industry for ‘‘most economical production of 
wealth". Unless and until the constitution of human nature and society 
is changed the principle of non-interference ir. industry cannot be fully |. 
accepted by him. The statesman. Sidgwick advised, may be guided by 
an abstract theory cof State interference but be must when applying his 
theory’ take into consideration the various differential factors of time and 
places and then apply his theory with whatever modifications needed 
rationally. Thus by rational dedactions, he thought, we can find out where 
government management will have inevitable drawbacks and again where 
the private interests are liable to be markedly opposad t» public, e.g where 
business tends to become monopolistic.“ In case of protection given to 
some industries his opiaion is that there is no cogent argument against 
protection if it is motivated by wiss legislators free from sinister interests. 
But the diffieuity is that it is very often given on politica! reasons and 
„hence hampers econoinic growth by propp ng weak indusiries making other 
thriving industry ruiaous. Pure and simple laissez-faire he could not 
support as he quotes approvingly Cairnes, the most effactive advocate 


; à . eo, 
of frae trade, that, “The maxim of laissez fiue," “has no scientific 
basis whatever, anl it is “a mers handy * rule of practies’’ though 
“a rule in the main sound’. All thes» should not be nstrued 


to mean that Sidgwick contemplated a wide variety of State action. He 
. positively advocated the importance of moral restraints in regard, say, to child 
labour, lottery, opium or brandy because hewe, hs believed, the purpose 
of law will be defeated because of self-regard working in every man if 
through force of law ali these restraints are to be imposed. It is again) 
undesirable to provide relief to the idle and improvident because that would 
only impair the motives to industry and thrift. He was so convin 
about his ideas that he asserted that to '"'apprehend dhe truth of propositio 


19 Sidgwick, H.—Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, p. 178. 
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like these, a man need not have even „t0 reada Shilling hand book, " But 
he cautioned us that if this'argument i is pushed forward then all help even on 
philanthrophic ground becomes untenable—a proposition he always decried 
as dogmatist tendeney. He sounded a note of warning that (he English 
economists and industrialists forget altogether the vices of free enterprise 
which inevitably lead to the elimination of small business units and give 
place to. monopolies where we can see the constant fluctuation of supply 
and demand, cut-throat competition, unnecessary waste through advertise- 
ment and the middlemen, resulting in constant unemployment and chaos 
in economic field and Sidgwick that is why told that all those tendencies 
inevitably lead to socialism as the German writers so cogently argued.” 
Some thinkers like M. de Laveleye had no doubt that with the coming 
tide of socialism ‘good tims' gs “coming? while Spencer saw nothing but 
‘slavery’ in it. On the other hand orthodox economists wanted to restrict 
the State activity on all the fronts where the sozialists want (o intervene. 
In this controversy between the two ideas Prof, Sidgwick will identify 
himself ''fur the most, part--on the side of orthodox political economy"? 
. .Io»gnising the fact that the opposition has been dangerously misleading 
and exaggerated. His position was that though the government 
may not intervene in the industry of the  adalt this theory 
cannot be applied lo the education and employment of children 
where governmental intervention 1s necessary because obviously the 
dictum that everyone isthe best judge of his interest cannot b» applicable 
here, He als» recognised that though from the econom'st's point of view 
the only thing important is the effect of interference or non-inter- 
fernce on wealth the statesman cannot limit his ideas to that subject 
only. The statesman shall have to take int» consideration the physical 
and moral well-being of the people. Sid@wick that is why had no 
hesitation to advocate limitations on the activity of in lividuals who taking 
the wretched condition of the labourers use them as so many machines, 
The labourer's decision-to ‘‘deliberately...work himself to death in a dozen 
years fgr an extra dozen shillings a woek is nob a decisive reason for allow- 
ing him to make the sacrific: unchecked’’.2* The whole laws of sanitary 
system and others also are based on this principle e.g. sale of opium or 
other in oxicating materials, prohibition of gamblings, regulation of places 
of amusements ete. Sidgwiek was aware of the fact that the pzinciples on 
which the interference is basedewould carry the statesman beyond the scope 
of his spacial method of reasfning, which is concerned primarily with 
-effects on wealth. He had not the opti mism of those economists who claim 
thé governm 2nt should do nothing in the distributioa of wealth because 
what exists is what ought to be, liven Ricarlo admitted thal in an 
We society" the market price of labour should be above the natural 


2 P3 pig x —Miscellarfeous Essays and A larasan; p. 196. 
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price, Sidgwick like the mujority of British Sconomists would argue that 
there is no denying the fact that the labour does hot always get his due, yet 


the govt. should not interfere now and thep as it’s interference to redress. ...-:. 


inequality in distribution cf the produce may nob be helpful on the whole 
to the growth of industry and energetic self-help, ‘‘If, however’’, he 
argued, ‘‘one can find a mode of intervention which will reduce inequalities 
of distribution without materially diminishing the motive to self-help, this . 
kind of intervention is not, I conceive, essentielly opposed to the teaching 


` even of orthodox political economy"; for the supporters of orthodox 


political economy will concede that poverty and consequent depression of the 
workers will make them less productive for want of physical vigour and 
restricted industrial opportunities. Ho does not place himself against the 
idea of governmental interference for mitigation of inequalities though nof 
always directly yet by providing opportunities through education and the 
like. But if the benefit of a measure of govt. to be secured by fiaxation 
falls on all the members of a given community Sidgwick would advocate 
equitable distribution of tax burden in the community. Though it is true 


that the govt. might intervens making sometimes the result mose-- | 


undesirable than what might have been if left to individual initiative, 
thera are certain matters where the urge “to supply the needs by 
private enterprise is absent and hence between the two evils one has to 
make a choice. Thus on the following subjects he will prescribe the State 
intervention. : 

It is the duty of govt. to provide sompieta security of savings because 
the govt. is coasidered by the people to be a more sound institution than 
the most prosperous private business company,** Secondly, the stability in 
the value of the medium of exchange can be brought in only by the govt. : 
“a voluntary combination Powerful enough to produce the result is practi- 
cally out of question’’.** In cases where uniformity of action or abstinence 
is required on the part of a whole class of producers for the most eco- 
nomical production only State intervention can have the desired result. 
This means that in certain cases the utility to be derived may be impaired. 
seriously when out of a lot one or two should prove to be so adamant as 
not to follow the general standard’: e.g. protection of useful animals and 
plants again infegtious diseases where negligence on the part of one only 
may create havoe to the whole, So is the case in industrial field where 
necessary duties may be done by the great majority of the industrialists 
who in an ideal enoloty are expected to? be enlightened, vigilant and 
sympathetic, but the “sacrifices of the great majority might easly i 
be rendered- almost useless by the neglect of, one or two individuals''. 
Moreover intervention is supported in cases where voluntary understanging 
of the majority not to do certain _ things way be jeopardised by a few wo 


2 gidgwick, H.—Elements of Politica. p. 151. 
25 Sidgwick, H.—Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. p. 207. 
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may take the opportunity of exppiting the siturtion bacau3e of the absences 
of legal coercion, e.g. where the majority of the fishermen agree not to cateh 
small-size fish which in future cau be very big, thereby increasing the 
supply substantially which may be neutralised by a few who do not follow 
the majority sacrifice and in such cases Sidgwick had no hesitation for 
supporting State interference because otherwise the whole interest of tha 
society would suffer, . : 

On the other hand the combination among the industrialists 
may create monopoly and the private’ gains obtained thereby 
may be opposed to the general interest. The enlightened self. 
interest of the industrialists cannot and should not be a guide 
in this respect, as arg§ed Sidgwick, both objective reasoning and 
experience show it. The monopoly business is objected to by the 
Utilitarian Sidgwick on the ground not of high profit but of the fact 
that the monopolist supplying less service to the community gets a 
disproportionately high remuneration. Sidgwick supported the idea of 
State intervention in case of provision of lighthouses and lika Bentham 
and J. S. Mill in .case of scientific discoveries?" or researches where 
the private individual is not attracted because of €ow retura of profit 
or it may be beyond the means of such persons. So provision of 
State education is essential in the case of education of the adult people 
because ignorance and backwardness of the mass cannot make them 
intelligent worker and certainly their productive efficiency - hampers. 
"So far, therefore", said Sidgwick, “here is a prima facie case for 
governmental interference on strictly economie  ground.'"?* If we 
examine Sidgwick’s views on punishment it will be found that he did 
not accept the Benthamite concept of ‘Gindictive satisfaction’ that 
punishment gives to the individual injured, as an important element 
of its utility. He was against this idea to legitimise the passion of 
revenge though he recognised the fact that behind the idea of punish- 
meni» communities’ feeling that it has been wronged, aparé from the 
individual directly, wronged, is working and hence one can ses the cry 
for revepge both from the individual and from the community. It 
may be that there is certain truth in it, but for ag ideal system of 
law revenge cannot be “made a conscious object of pursuit?’ in this 
advanced stage of civilisation. It may be noted here that in Bentham * 
we find reformation of the *criminal rather than revenge on him in 
< his ideal project of the Panopticon. What Sidgwick actually meant 
was that irrational instinct and passions though cannot be completely 
f Vr in human mind yet the impact of the law should be such that 


may reduce the repurcussion of these irrational sentiments: to the 
é Sess : ; 
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minimum, The gonen notion of the ngbilibar: ans is to make a low 
view of human character and Sidgwicke as he belonged to this school 
could not shake off these notions yet his ultimate prescriptions appear 
to be nobler than Bentham's. He had no hesitation to make punish- 
ment preventive because in his opinion wher punishment is inflicted 
for the “‘past mischief, the prevention of future mischief ought generally 
to be a paramount consideration’’.*®° But mere retribution on demand 
of popular sentiment without taking into consideration the consequences 
is, according to Sidgwick, against utilitariar principle. Hence he 
concluded that “from a political point of view, it is evidently necessary 
to take as the primary end of punishment the prevention of mischief 
and not the retribution of wickednese’’.*? sApart from physical punish- 
ment Sidgwick also recommended damages or compensation to be given 
to the wronged, i.e., in cases where the punishment though socially 
dangerous causes no direct harm to any particular individual. He 
would prescribe that punishment should be more and more severe if 
there is a tendency of deliberate repetition -of the crime, say, in case 
of hardened or branded criminals, , Generally speaking, punishment 
should be equable® i.e., a punishment of a certain denomination—say 
. imprisonment—should not mean different things in different cases. ‘If 
there is an inescapable inequality in the administration of punishment 
the rich, according to Sidgwick, should suffer more than the poor; 
“as crime may be presumed to be genera:ly more culpable in persons 
more highly educated, and shielded by their wealth from tha severe 
temptations incident to poverby.'?? This sentence in Sidgwick is of 
great significance because it strikes at the very foundation of most of 
the countries’ legal system which rolls the wheels of so-called justice 
identically and indiscriminately without taxing into consideration the 
economic and social background of the criminal thereby making the 
justice of the criminal law only apparent bub not real. But like 
Bentham  Sidgwick also cautioned the State not to inflict exemplary 
punishment if it antagonises the popular feeling. It. should be as less 
burdensome aa possible and care should always be taken so that isis not 

become excessive 
Regarding ihe freedom of the press Sidgwick followed the lead 
given by J. S. Mill. In his opinion it, 18 better for the Síate'to 
leave the individuals to criticise some established rights or system in 
the State. It is true that in the process of exercising this right 
the critizens may sometime abuse the freedom* of speech and writing 
-yet it is to be conceded as we cannot expect all men to be of eqhl 
virtue or of having similar sense o£ responsibility. „Qne should not however 

9) Sidgwick, H.—Elements of Politics, p. 110. 
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get scared over it because*lemocracy can succeed only “through trial and 
error and the overall outcome will compensate any undesirable activity 
on the part of some. Of course Sidgwick could not give a flat right of 
criticism and like all sensible man he would not permit inflamatory speech 
or instigation which may cause immediate defiance of State law or the 
defamatory statement against some person. Again following J, S. Mill 
Sidgwick would permit no interference in the right of drinking to intoxica- 
tion in private though it should be prohibited in public. The State then 
is not to act as the moral guardian though for publie convenience it can 
prohibit any indecent behaviour in public places. 


; But Sidgwick would not accept totally Mills idea of governmental 
niondnterterenos in whab is called self-regarding actions. For he believed 
that there are cases ““where a man "s acts or neglects tend to harm him 
so seriously as to suggest a need of governmental interference to prevent 
the mischief’’,** And when the acts of one man may be detrimental to 
the interest of other the former may rightly be forced to or not to do certain 
acts for the interest of the general good, e.g., prohibition of Quackery, 
-drunkeness to extreme state, etc. 

(In general Sidgwick would not support paternalistic interference of 
the State, e.g., imposing limitations on or prohibition of individuals from 
-doing certain thing which the state considers injurious to the individuals. 
He would rather ‘leave the individuals to take decision independently after 
providing them adequate information and education. Like J. S. Mill 
.and Prof. R. M. Maciver Sidgwick believed that iif the government takes 
upon itself too many functions it would lead to inefficiency and concentra- 
tion: of too much and too many powers in the hands of the government 
is in his view politically unsafe.** That is “vhy in matters like religion 
and moral opinion he would not recommend “‘legislative repression" but 
would try to 1m prove the condition indirectly by the diffusion of knowledge, 
growth of healthy customs and conventions, 
Sidgwick though belonged to the school of Bentham and Individualism 
-was not adamant in his belief in old and cutdated ideas and did not consider 
- socialis and slavery identical as Spencer did. Rather following Mill 
he would recommend ''Socialistie interference .... ag a supplementary 
and subordinate element in a system mainly individualistic”. 35 Thus 
.he had no hesitation in telling that government may properly interfere to . 
- prevent wasteful use of the bdunties of nature in fisheries, mines, water 
- resources, otc. He supported such sweeping measures as the “complete 
-aholition of private property in land’’.** Of course he wonld prefer ‘‘com- 
J. ownership” of land after giving proper compensation to the owners, 


33 Sidgwick, H. —Elemente of pohtice, pp. 192 & 188. à 
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Then again séxudl intercourse between unmayried persons cannot be 
supported thinking about the future ofthe offsprings and in these cases 
“the interest of the community at large—as distinct from that of the 
individuals primarily concerned—supplies both the general justification 
for the legislative and administrative interference" .9* 


In case of certain existing moral opinion which the State wants to 
change care must be taken so that interference may not lead to destroy 
the spirit of lawabidingness in the citizens. So if a moral sentiment 15 
deeply rooted in citizens’ mind the State instead of direct iuterference 
should aim at reformation through education and friendly persuasion and 
when people have become sufficiently convinced as to the desirability of 
change the State should introduce new laws then. 


We find then that Sidgwick cannot follow ‘the individualistic minimum 
of State interference as provided by Herbert Spencer. He criticised 
Spencer on the ground that Spencer accepted ro limitation of the right to 
property. While Ricardo and his supporters including Sidgwick increas- 
ingly paid attention as society progresses to the bounties of nature to 
belong to human community as a whole; it can fall to a few handful only 
through usurpatione It is interesting to note that even im Spencer, the 
great champion of individualism we find sentiment of this nature. Thus 
he says that ‘‘the right of mankind at large to earth’s surface is still valid, 
all deeds, customs, and laws nob withstanding’, that ‘‘the right of private 
possession of the soil is no right ab all”, that “no amount of labour 
bestowed by an individual upon a part of earth’s surface can nullify the 
title of society to that part’’, that finally, ‘‘to deprive others of their rights 
to the use of the earth is a crime inferior only in wickedness to the crime 
of taking away their lives or” personal liberties’’.** By these quotations 
from Spencer Sidgwick tried to prove that there is hardly any political 
philosopher however individualistic he might be who can remain altogether 
oblivious of the fact that.allis not happy and just with what is called the 
free play of the forces of nature and that some regulations are inescapable. 
Though Sidgwick would not support any policy of complete expropriation 
of the landlords he would nevertheless advocate a policy by which the 
poor may get a petter share in life’s treasure through the help of the State 
and the State in turn is to take these resources out of the wealthy. But 
he also maintained that complete readjustment of the bounties of 
nature through State intervention in dist#bution is not a sound proposi- 
tion and he believed any such attempt at equalisation is bound to fail.. 
He argued that he was “much. surprissd'9? by the statement of 


J. S. Mill (in his Autobiography ) that he was looking an not d 


a time when the dictum that they who do not work shall not e! 
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e will be applied not to paupers only, but impartially “to all and when : 
the division of the produce of'labour, instead of depending, in so 

,-. great as ib now does, on the accident of birth, will be made by concert 
" onan acknowldeged principle of justice". This view, it was rightly held 

by Sidgwick, is a very different one from that expressed in his much 

l admired book On Liberty. Though it is true that this socialistic views 
. of the master could not profoundly influence the disciple, nevertheless, 
Sidgwick acknowledged the fact that he was ‘“‘conscious of having 
received from him (Mill) certain impulse in the Socialistic direction’’.*° 
But he was afraid that Socialism cannot succeed if it is experimented 
on voluntary basis as the lamentable experience of Robert Owen in 
New Lanark showed, Hegce’ he thought that if Socialism is to be 
experimented State action*is netessary without which the purpose of 
the reformers will not be served, He is, we can sav, not altogether 
against socialistic activities of the State as such but he found through 
experience that the experiments during his days on socialistic basis 
were not very successful, He has no objection if one nation—in his 
view Germany—tries to make experiment on this line through State 
action.““4- Perhaps if any nation can show its success Sidgwick may 
we infer, consider about its implementation. His attitude then towards 


socialism is the midway between the ideas of Spencer and of Mill of 
the Autobiography. 


Sidgwick, it has been argued, followed all along a middle course 
because we have already noticed that he did not pretend to be original, 
As a true intellectual he was quite conscious of the drawbacks of the 
Utilitarianism and Individualism as propounded by Bentham and his 
school and Spencer respectively. He coutd not ignore the positive gains 
of socialistic aspect of State intervention living as he did at the second 
half of the 19th century when the curses of the Industrial Revolution 
were to some measure mitigated by the intervention of the State, His 
philgsophical genius was mainly critical and analytical, it was not so 
much creative. He, it is told, did not found any new method or 
system. “The service he’ did consisted in sifting, ordering, revising 
and evaluating an already existing stock of ideas, and in his attempt 
to bring these into fruitful contact with new ones."^ His system was 
in many respects opposed to the system of the speculative and synthetic, 
procedure of the Oxford tlfinkers. The difficulty with Sidgwick is tha 

. he wanted to combine intuitionism and utilitarianism which is not a 
very easy job. Because Intuitionism is based on the principle that 


there are moral ideas and the rightness or wrongness of an act is to 
e judged by this standard whereas utilitarianism is concerned with 


59 Bidgwick, H.—Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, p. 24 
4A Tbid., p. 943. cic d an 
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the production of happiness only fnd gives enoral or political verdict 
accordingly. It is true he did not a@cept egoistic hedonism rather 
supported universal hedonism and tool? it beyond the ideas of J. S. Mill 
modifying it deeply. ‘‘His quest", said Metz, “lay in the direction - ' 
of intuitionism which found the moral and not in empirical induction 
but in direct rational insight.’’*? Sidgwick fully realised the defects 
of Benthamite Utilitarianism for he argued that it was really difficult 
to make the transformation from egoism to altruism if we build up 
utilitarian psychology on  Benthamite ground. So by ‘removing 
utilitarianism from the egoistic hedonism with which it had been 
connected, Sidgwick left the way open for a rational, intuitionist 
grounding”. We can say that he was nọt so dogmatic regarding ths 
infallibility of Utilitarianism and in % sentence which reminds, us of 
Bentham’s insistence about the soundness of his hedonistic calculus 
Sidgwick says that, ‘‘no doubt, if all the consequences of actions were 
capable of being estimated and summed up with mathematical precision, 
we should probably never find the excess of pleasure over pain exactly 
equal in the case of two competing alternatives of -conduct.’’** - But 
-in spite of this he held that though there may be certain demerits 
of this principle of calculus there is no reasn why we should not put 
happiness as the ultimate goal of State action, In case of difficulty 
of choice between two modes of action Sidgwick would prescribe ‘‘just 
or Right distribution of- happiness" basing it on the Benthamite 
formula, ''everybody should count for one, and nobody for more 
‘than one,” 


The traditional utilitarianism considered that the feeling of obligation 
was Suigeneris, and cannet be reduced to anyother thing, whereas 
utilitarian principle found the ‘association cf ideas’ and ‘translation’ as 
the feeling of obligation. Men according to this concept are not guided 
by rational consideration always “‘but by their own pleasurable and 
painful feelings", But Sidgwiek because of his intuitional bend of 
mind could not subscribe to this view and clearly said, while arguing 
against the point that it is not by reason "that we apprehend moral 
distinction, ‘‘It Sem; therefore, to belong to reason nob Merely, to 
judge of the felation of means to ends, or of the consistency of 
maxims but also to determine the yltimate ends and first 
principles of aotion.'"^* He modified the eoid utilitarian concept that 
pleasures and pains are the only motive force by stipulating that there, -- 
are some ''extra-regarding impulses directed towards something that -is 
not pleasure, nor relief of pain". In general we may agree with,the 

4 Metz— Hundred Years of British Philosophy p. 87. N 

43 Ibid. p. 88. .. 

44 Sidgwiek, H.—Methods of Ethics, p. 416. 


35 Albee, B.—A History of English Utilitarianism, p. 360. 
46 gidgwick, H .— Methode of Ethics, p.20. .. 
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conclusion—(after seeing the various moderating tones brought into the 


utilitarian philosophy)—about Sidgwick that ''within certain limits 
Sidgwick may be regarded as a follower of John Stuart Mill, atleast . 
in ethics, polities and economics’.‘” Sidgwick did not hold out any 
fixed idea of the ultimate good for State action. His central doctrine 
of the ''axioms of the practical reason” viz. prudence, benevolence and 
justice, can remain valid whatever be the nature of goodness, Here 
Justice. means that I should treat others as I expect to be treated 
under similar conditions. Benevolence means that I should seek my 
welfare within the general framework of the general good. Prudence 
implies that I should prefer future good to a present lesser one. The 
concepts of Benevolence and Justice we may get in Bentham too but 
the idea of Prudence is what is included by Sidgwick. 


He is an utilitarian in the sense that he believed that the ethical 
value of an action can be established by its ability to promote agreeable 
and satisfied state of consciousness. He was a hedonist also because 
he believed happiness to be ultimately valuable, but he stressed on the 
happiness of all to be secured by man, nob merely his own happiness, 
In spite of that he ‘‘maintains that our ethical Sudgements always 
involve some intuitions’, Cruelty is bad because our common-sense feels 
it is wrong, similar is the case of lying. Here he takes the common-sense 
view of rightness and wrongness of an act as held by ordinary man. 
It is, however, very difficult to support Sidgwick’s view, as ordinary 
men can always condone their acts of cruelty and lying by arguing 
that cruelty is justified sometimes to discipline a character, lying to 
save a life, hence here also people can support their acts basing it on 
“another intuition.** 

It is -very interesting to note that the views of Sidgwick regarding the 
basis of ethical and political actions underwent thorough changes between 
the first four editions of the Method of Ethics and the first edition of the 
same” book. . Thus in the first edition he wrote, ‘‘that there seems to be 
more general agreement ameng reflective persons as to the reasonableness 
of its (Heoism’s) fundamental principle, than exists in the case of either of 
Intuitionism or of that Universalistic Hedonism to which I propose to 
restrict the name of Utilitarianism,''*?. But it will be found that in the 
fifth edition the above-méhtioned view of Sidgwick was changed and the" 
passage reads thus, “It may be doubt»d whether this (Egoism) ought to 

' be included among received methods of Ethics ; since there are strong 
grounds for holding that a system of. morality, satisfactory to the moral 
science of mankind, cannot be constructed on the basis of simple 
Pein" He eritiejsed Mill’s concept as expressed in his Utilitarianism 

4 Sorley—History of English Philosophy, p. 271. 

48 Joad, ©. E. M.—Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics, p. 321, 


49 Sidgwick, H.—Methods of Ethies, p. 107 (Lst edition). 
5 Sidgwick, H,— Method of Ethics, p. 119 (5th edition). 
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that since each pursues his happiness ot mist be admitted that the 
greatest happiness is desirable. But ite has been argued that it ''leads 
primarily to the principle of Egoistic, instead of Universalistic Hedo- 
nism’’,*? And only by bringing the motion of Reason, as Kant and Clarke 
have done, to substantiate this principie we can lay down the ultimate end 
of man. “Thus Utilitarianism appears as the final form into which a really 
scientific Intuitionism tends to pass,” 

We have seen that Sidgwick's idea of the principle of Rational 
Benevolence tells that everybody has an equal right to be considered when 
we are asking whose happiness is to be taken a3 the standard of the action 

' of the State. He supported Bentham telling that ‘‘each is to count for one” 
and that we should aim at ths greatest happ]ness of the greatest number. 
But tbe difficulty is that the greatest happiness of the greatest number may 
not mean the greatest amount of happiness on the whole. Thus if the 
State is to pursue a particular policy regarding employment let us suppose 
there are two possible, alternativa policies. Let us suppose that a factory 
can be run either by five highly skilled persons or by twenty unskilled 
persons. The State which is the owner of the Zactory is ready to pay say, 
Rs. 2,000 as salary® to the workers. If the State follows the policy of 
employing skilled persons it will have to pay higher rate of salary, i.e. 
Rs, 400 per head to each of the five. If, on the other hand, the State 
decides to employ unskilled twenty the remuneracion shall naturally come 
down to say. Rs. 100 only per head. Thus if ine State follows the former 
policy happiness is the greatest but number is the least, if it follows the latter 
poliey happiness is the least but the number of benefited persons is the grea- 
test Greatest happiness then may not benefit the greatest number, it may be 
just the very opposite of that, In the ideal State of both Plato and 
Aristotle the happiness is greatest because slaves who formed quite a 
considerable part of at least Aristotelian State had a very meagre share 
of happiness and due to this maldistribution of happiness only a few 
enjoyed unparalleled amount of happiness. Whereas a modern State based on 
equalitarianism, e.g. a Communist State, may got give the greatest amount 
of happiness but it can benefit the greatest number of persons more than 
that of the Aristotelian State.” In such a difficulty the utilitarian view of 
State interference cannot be always a very rational guide in spite of 
Sidgwick’s emphasis on the element of reason. e 


The general philosophy of utilitarianism suffers from the fact that it 
is not willing bo consider the fact that some states of mind and the actions ` 
which proceed therefrom may be valuable to mankind independent of their 
results. Their contention is that what we call people's intuition is nothi 
but the inherited version of utilitarian principles, gnd a man supports ake 


81 Albee, E —A ‘History of English Utiliterianiem, p. 395. 
52 Joad, C. E. M.—Guide to the Philcsophy of Morals and Politics, p, 341. 
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* ihing or argues against another peing guided by his or his ancestors’ 
experience of what has socially beneficial results. The utilitarians then ° 
do not ignore intuition because it is to the “popular conciousness that they, - 
turn for their first premise that pleasure, and pleusure alone, is desirabie’’.** 
It may be argued that all the troubles and the ill reputation that 
Benthamite philosophy had to suffer resulted from the fact that thay used 
the term ‘pleasure’ as the sole end of man’s and State’s action. Perhaps 
they might have escaped all these attacks had they used a term like ‘good’ 
or ‘well-being’ instead of. ‘pleasure’ or ‘happiness’. Even if they had 
struck to their word ‘utility’ consistently, their theory might have been 
received with much more warmth and understanding than the terms 
‘pleasure’ or ‘happiness’. The Utilifarians specially, Bentham and James 
Mill saw too much suffering and wickedness of man in their period, The 
impact of Napoleonic wars and the curse of the Industrial Revolution 
resulted in the loss of the values of life. Exploitation and utter poverty, 
prevailed everywhere, hence they formed a very low estimate about man’s 
nature which was actually so much degenerated and perverted at that 
time. To cure these maladies they had to frame a philosophy of 
individual and Stzte action to suit the special social, polMical and psycho- 
logical conditions existing ab that abnormal time, That their theory 
however defective from the point of view of scientific arguments and 
ethical standpoint had tremendous value can be proved by the fact that 
the Parliamentary Act of 1832 which is a landmark in the history of 
democratie Britain was the direct result of the influence of this theory, 
Their defect is that they considered like Chengiz Khan that they can lay 
down a theory which will be applicable at all times and in all places, it is 
go universal, it is so eternal. There they ovérstepped their boundary and 
too much simplification of things complicated made ‘their theory of politics 
and psychology childish and sometimes ridiculous in spite of the important 
contributions they made towards the alleviation of human sufferings in. the 
form of State interference in different fields. 


8 Joad, C. E. M.—Guide to tlf Philosophy of Morals and Politics, p. 395. 
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Appendix 
CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
I 
Mapam CHANCELLOR, Mr. Vick-CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, ° 


I am grateful to the authorities here for having asked me 
to deliver the Convocation Address. “This University is my 
Alma Mater—and I strive to be one of her faithful sons. 
Here were spent my student-days as also the early years of 
my apprenticeship as a teacher. The invitation of our Vice- 

` Chancellor is thus almost a command and I obey him with 
very great pleasure. But what to say on an occasion like 
the present ?, Words of advice would perhaps be deemed out 
of place—an infliction—and nowhere would they go far into 
young minds! I have, therefore, decided to narrate before 
my young friends bits of past history : of this University as 
it then was—when as fresh graduates, as they are now, we 
had ventured on a long and arduous trek in search of 
knowledge. Few had cared to traverse this unknown road 
before them. They had many huréles to cross; they had 
numerous failures to contend with. But there were also a few 
successes which encouraged them for still further efforts. 
Luckily, the old difficulties have now almost disappeared. 
But the story may be interesting; it will enable you to compare 
the old days with the present and I confess outright before 
my friends that they go out now very ‘much better equipped 
for their lives’ work than we were when we set out quite 
ill-equipped for our ambitious journey. Those were the days 
before the famous Sadler Commissions The University had 
not yet opened the Post-Graduate D8partments, and the old 
regime continued. More than a hundred years ago Raja Ram 
Mohan had written to Lord Amherst asking for the intro- 
duction of the study of the Western Sciences in India. The * 
University, a few years after, came into existence in due 
course. But for the first fifty years in the curricula of the 


* Address by Prof. Satyendranath Bose at the Annual Convocation of the 
University of Calcutta, on Saturday, the 24th Marth, 1962, 
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University the principal stress "was laid on the teaching of 
English. English was adopted as the medium of instruction 
of all Arts and Sciences in colleges and in high schools. 
That was also regarded as the best way of advancing the 
cause of learning in this country. Our foreign masters had 
wanted intelligent Indians to help them run their administra- 
tions and their offices economically; and so for many 
guardians living in the cities, ib seemed that the broad way 
to soft jobs, and easy comfortable lives for their wards, ran 
through the portals of the University. This was clearly not a 
quick way to disseminate knowledge as the statistics of 
the progress of literacy sin a «hundred years would reveal. 
Many years before, the Catholic Missionaries of Serampore 
had thought of a better alternative. They were the first to 
erect a Bengali Printing Fress and published mainly religious 


_ tracts. But they also helped spread literacy among the 


people. They also published text-books of Science and 
Mathematics in Bengali for the beginners. Benggli books on 
Medical Science were current in schools and were regularly 
used by the students before the advent of the University 
educations. The task of spreading knowledge was soon taken 
up by the Indian educationists. Iswar Chandra gave us the 
text-books and the keys to the traditional lore of Sanskritic 
learning, Akshay Chandra revealed the wonders of creation, 
and there was soon no dear;h of Bengali books in all con- 
ceivable subjects. In creative literature, after vain efforts 
to write in a foreign tongue, Madhusudan and Bankimchandra 
realised that to gain approval of the people and an easy 
access to their hearts one has to write in one’s own heart’s 
bloód—in that native language which springs from the 
age-old yearnings of the*subconscious soul and nourishes the 
conseidüs efforts of our people. If things had moved on this 
rising tide of national effort, if this University had then 
proclaimed the principle, of dispensing learning through the 
medium of the mother-tonfue, perhaps our dreams about the 


. advent of a new era in this ancient land would have come 


true much earlier. But the old Syndics and Senators were 
net convinced. They left teaching in the charge of colleges 


and schools, and busied themselves with the maintenance of* 


standards by the rounds of inspection and examinations. But 
the spirit of times moved ceaselessly on, and soon came 
the rude shock of the National Movement. In 1905, people 
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. wanted’ economic independence. Los) trades had to be 


revived and new industries nad to be started. But the 
University studies were not oriented to that end. It could 
not meet the sudden demand for knowledgeable men in 
Science and Technology. Immediate reorganisation also was 
not possible. But feelings ran high: the University was 
condemned as a slave-factory in publis meetings. Attempts 
were made to reorganise education within the province on a 
broad basis independent of government control. A National 
Council dispensing the knowledge of Aris and Sciences through 
the medium of Vernacular came into existence. Funds 
were also available from patrietic denors but beyond estab- 
lishing a College of Technology no :asting results could be 
achieved. Gradually the political streggle moved on to other 
arenas and the task of reorganisation of education independent 
of government control remained unachieved for many years. 
The old system of educations stood condemned. But there 
was no satigfactory alternatives to replace it immediately. 
However, the situation was saved and the popular demands 
were met to a large extent by the genius of Sir Asutosh who 
was then at the helm of affairs of the University. He under- 
stood the urgency of introducing more satisfactory methods 
of teaching in schools and colleges. Syllabus and the 
courses of studies were revised, and the teaching of the 
experimental sciences was given a prominent place 
within the University. Before 1908, only a few colleges 
taught sciences. As a result of the reforms, many colleges, 
both in the city and in the mofussil, undertook to open 
laboratories and provide the necessary funds for scientific 
training for which there were such urgent demands. While 
the schools and colleges tried their be$t to meet the demands 
of the undergraduates of the new age, the University 
had to come forward herself to shoulder the burden of 
higher education in Arts, Sciences and Law. From a 
merely examining body, the Univérsity was thus gradually 
transformed into a vigorous centre of teaching and research. 
Sir Asutosh was the principal organiser aad the leading spirit 
of the new movement. Al went on very well for a fime. 
The government approved his programme, and the people 
had confidence in his wisdom and foresight. The legal 
studies were re-organised in the University Law College. 
Funds were forthcoming for the installation of several 
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University Professotships eg., in Mathematics; Economics, 
History and Philosophy), These few years of constructive 
efforts restored peoples’ confidence in the University. Large ; 
endowments came from two- Bengali Lawyers, Sir Taraknath 
Palit, and Sir Rashbehari Ghose—land, building and funds. 
Sir Asutosh now took a great step forward and laid the 
foundations of the University Colleges of Science and 
Technology. There is however a peculiar condition attached 
to the Palit and the Ghose endowments. The Professors have 
to be Indian scientists. Such suitable persons could not be 
found immediately for all the new University Chairs at the 








the Government of India and wished to have some time 
allowed him to make a clear decision. He was anxious to 
pursue his own researches in his leisure hours at the Indian 
Association free from all worries of a teaching post. Bir 
P. C. Ray agreed to be the Palit Professor ig charge of the 
Chemical Laboratories only after his retirement in 1915. 
Professors D. M. Bose and Agharkar selected for the Ghose QS 
Chairs of Physics and Botany respectively wanted to be sent to ff] 
Germany for their own researches. The University would {| M} 
have thus to wait for some time before the scheme for the WG 
higher teaching of Science could mature. In the meantime $5, 
the First World War broke out in 1914, and both Professors 

Bose and Agharkar were interned as aliens. In the meantime 

dispute arose between the University and the government 
regarding the control of schools. Sir Asutosh took a fearless 

stand against the government in matters affecting the 
academic freedom of the University. In 1915 he was no 

longer the Vice-Chaticellor but still remained Chairman of the 

Bóards of Trustees o? the Palit and the Ghose endowments. 

The National Movement had thrown up many idealists 
imbued with a spiriQ of adventure. There were afew young . 
graduates who had refolved to devote themselves entirely to 
Science and soon after 1915 M.Sc. examinees had 

‘approached Sir Asutosh for advice and guidance. The name 
of one of them had been sent for the post of a Lecturer in a 
government college in a differenj province, but was not con- 
sidered on the ground that his qualifications were too good 
for the post. He wondered how he could possibly get along 
with his programme of higher studies. One of them had even 


.80^* 


the temerity. to suggest that “the University might now 
undertake herself the teaching of the*various courses in Science 
which were prescribed but were not taught in the government 
colleges. It was difficult for the youngsters to guess what the 
great Sir Asutosh thought about their proposals. However, 
some got special scholarships sanctioned and direction to study 
certain special branches of science which had come into 
prominence. He asked another particularly to prepare a 
report on the possibility of procuring the necessary equipments 
_ locally in view of the World War—he was also to report about 
* the probable expenses necessary in the first year for fittings 


" . and other equipments in case the University decided to open 


E] 


classes in Physics. Soon it was evident that the University 
¿Would be teaching science subjects. Sir Asutosh had won over 


:* his colleagues who had doubted the wisdom of this hasty 


act. They would have preferred to wait till C. V. Raman 
joined, or till the interned Professors returned from abroad. 
But ultimately they were persuaded to support Sir Asutosh. 
Thus the Post-Ciraduate Departments in Chemistry, Physics 
and Mathematics were opened even before the Sadler 
Commission had submitted their report. The members of 
‘the Commission came and went on rounds of inspection when 
regular class work was going on in all the departments, and 
apparently approved what was going on. It was a risky 
venture. But the young graduates of the University worked 
hard to make the programme a success. In Physics the details 
of the programme were worked out by the Lecturers. 
C. V. Raman joined a few months later. He found the 
routine-work going on satisfactorily. He consented to deliver 
a few lectures but kept himself busy most of the time at the 
Tndian Association where the Palit grant was spent for 
research purposes. Here some Lecturers worked under Wis 
guidance and ‘earned their well-merited Doctorate degrees. 

1 have only told a part of the story, relying mainly on my 
personal knowledge. But in all subjeets in Arts and in 
Science, at Ballygunge or at the Darbhanga Building, the 
beginning of higher teaching took practically the same course. 


After the Post-Graduate Departments had come into existence ° 


the young Lecturers carried the principal load of the new task 
everywhere. The leader had seen the propitious moment 
arrive. He had confidence in the young scholars, in their 
capacity to shoulder the heavy responsibility of hewing new 
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pathways to progress. His call had gone forth and the young 
people responded. By théir devotion, and their enthusiasm, 
they made the scheme a complete success. 

The government had not looked on this new venture with 
much favour. No grants were forthcoming for the mainte- 
nance of the Science Departments and the University had to 
rely on her own fee fund and on the endowments received 
from the generous donors for this purpose. But the trans- 
formation into a téaching University met the urgent needs of 
a nation growing everyday conscious of its own powers. 
Students came in increasing numbers, they went out, trained 
and were either absofbed in the growing industries or they 
started themselves new and successful ventures. Original con- 
tributions began to appear. Within five years, young Indians 
had made their mark in the scientific world. Ghose’s papers on 
the Conductivity of Electrolytes were published in 1919. 
Saha had his famous theory on the Temperature Ionisation of 
Stars ready by 1922. Numerous contribution$ on different 
subjects followed in continuous stream. Sir Asutosh’s hopes 
were realised, and the name of the Calcutta University soon 
occupied -a respected position in the scientific world. This 
position has been maintained, the good work has been 
continued by the successive bands of devoted scholars for about 
half a century. This has not always been an easy task. Public 
opinion had undergone violent fluctuation about the need and 
the importance of University education. During the years 
of struggle for national independence education enjoyed a very 
low priority value. Whenever needed, and the call came, 
gfudents ran out of schools and colleges. Teachers were no 
longer regarded as reliable guides and they preferred to follow 
the Jeaders of the national agitation who assured them that 
once independence was secured all difficulties would disappear 
and all problems would find quick and easy solutions. A new 
era of freedom has firtally dawned. For Bengal however the 
chalice of bliss is tinctured with many sorrows and bitter 
memories. The old land, united by the traditions of centuries 
of a common culture, row stands divided. This has occasioned 
movement of people on a tremendous scale. The problem 
of the rehabilitatien of refugees taxes heavily the resources 
of our administrators. There has been simultaneously a 
great demand for technical and scientific training. Schools 
aya secondary education are no longer under the care of the 
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University. “Large-scale reforms of secohdary education are 
under contemplation. But, for efffient working of the new 
plan trained teachers would be necessary and the University 
has ultimately to supply a large number of well-trained 
teachers to the schools. Besides, a large number of graduates 
demand higher training at the University. Their training 
and test also raise problems of great complexity. Many are 
refused admission for want of accommodation. And almost 
every year we hear of unseemly disturbances in the examina- 
tion halls: an unsympathetic examiner has set a particularly 
stiff paper, or the questions asked are gutside the prescribed 
syllabus. All these problems require as careful review of all 
University activities. A closer understanding among the 
teachers and the taught is eminently desirable. And now 
more than ever has arisen the need of adopting the language 
of the province as the medium of instruction in all classes 
within the University. This had appeared perfectly feasible 
to the leaders of thought in the province more than fifty years 
ago. It should again be considered carefully by our Senators 
and our legislators now. There®are now a little over thirty 
universities in India and many more are bound to follow. As 
higher education is a Central concern, there is a school of 
thought which urges an approximately uniform standard for all 
the universities. They demand the working out of a master 
plan; they desire that gll universities should adhere to it as 
closely as possible. The need of the same medium of instruc- 
tion follows, according to them, as a necessary corollary. 
These planners thus urge the continuance indefinitely of 
English as the medium of instruction in universities as at, 


present. 
e 


I have always spoken against unwise adherence to fast 
policies. This foreign language has been a real hindrance to 
rapid spread of literacy in the country. In an educational 
institution, it encourages cram ande effectively damps all 
creative efforts. The first fifteen years of independence have 
not brought about any spectacular increase in literacy. If 
there be no rapid spread of modern ideas among our people, 
our-attempts at industrial and technical progress would have 
to lean heavily on foreign support, and we would be always 
counted among ‘the underdeveloped nations of the world. 


Let us take heart and resolve to follow the lessons g 
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* 
history. Let not our,past misfortunes gnaw away the roots 
of our future progress. 


The story now comes to an end. f I have talked mostly 
about the past ib is chiefly to remind ourselves that much more 
have yet to be done. A quick and wise decision will go a long 
way towards achieving our purpose, and to make the best use 
of our present opportunities. 

My young friends, as you go out in the wide world, 
remember your obligations to your motherland. Put your 
training to best possible use. Do your duty. Your Alma 
Mater will feel proud of having sent her spiritual sons, who 
will maintain the traditions of*service and adventure. 

May God bless you all ! 


———— 
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II 


MADAM CHANCELLOR, PROFESSOR Bost, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


We have assembled here this afternoon to perform 
a sacred task—to confer degrees and diplomas on 
more than ten thousand young men and women 
who passed the B.A. and BSc. Examinations . 
last year. 

My first words should be expressive of a most 
cordial welcome to our Chancellor and also to 
Professor Bose who has kindly accepted our invita- 
tion to address the Convocation today. A scientist 
of international fame, Professor Bose is no stranger 
to us. He added lustre to the University while 
occupying the Khaira Chair in Physics and has 
increased its prestige by choosing to work here as 
National Professor. We shall be eagerly waiting 
to listen to an analysis of the edtcational problems 
of the day from a master mind. 

The Annual Cohvocation of the University affords 
the Vice-Chancellor an opportunity to give an 
account of the main events in the life of the Uni- 
versity during the preceding year. At the very 
outset it is my mournful duty to refer to the irre- 
parable loss sustained by us ab the passing away 
of Dr. Spbodh Mitra and Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, my 
immediate predecessors in the office, at a time when 
it was least expected. Dr. Mitra, as you all know, 
breathed his last in a distant land under tragic 
circumstances. His untimely death left the Uni- 
versity almost paralysed for some time. He was. 
associated with this University for a pretty long 
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time and had brought into its service his intimate 
knowledge of its working, his indomitable energy 
and his great constructive abilities. Had he been 
spared by Providence a few years more, he would 
have had the satisfaction of seeing the fulfilment 
of many of his cherished plans. The creation of 
a University College of Medicine for imparting post- 
graduate teaching in all the branches of medical 
science was almost a mission with him. His efforts 
in this respect were only partly realised during his 
lifetime. It has How fallen upon us to bring his 
plans to their logical maturity. 


Before the University could recover from one 
severe shock another heavy blow fell upon it at the 


passing away of Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, one of the ` 


foremost educationists of our country. Dr. Sidhanta 
was something more than one of our former 
Vice-Chancellors. He was to us always a friend, 


philosopher and guide in the truest sense of the © 


terms. His interest in the welfare of this University 
did not wane even after he relinquished the office 
of Vice-Chancellor. Only two days before his death 
he spent a couple of hours æt the Darbhanga 
Building making anxious enquiries about the 
progress of the plans he had initiated and promised 
all help within his power as a member of the 
University Grants Commission. The death of such 
singere friends of'the University has left a void 
which it will be difficult to fill up in yearg to come. 


Death laid its cold hand rather heavily on 
us during the lasteyear. We lost not only two 
of our most eminent Vice-Chancellors but also a 
number of distinguished teachers. We deeply mourn 
the deaths of Dr. Kshitishchandra Chatterjee, a 
great orientalist who rendergd eminent service to 
the. Departments of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology ; Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh, a pioneer 
iv the field of Journalism ; Dr. Dhirendranath: Sen, 
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Surendranath Professor of Political Science; Dr. 
Atindranath Bose, Reader bn the Department of 
History; Dr. M. N. Goswami, formerly Reader 
in the Department of Applied Chemistry ; Dr. S. P. 
Misra, an eminent physician and a teacher of the 
University College of Medicine; Dr. Prabasjiban 
Chaudhuri, Professor of Presidency College, and a 
Lecturer in the University College of Arts; Sri 
Bimalkumar Ghosh, Lecturer in the Departments 
of Economics and Commerce , Sri Prabhatkumar 
Mukherjee, formerly Lecturer in the Department 
of Sanskrit; Srimati Jyotiprabha Dasgupta, 
Principal, V. L. Mitra College of Home Science ; 
Dr. 5. E. Rani Ghosh, Principal, Gokhale Memorial 
Girls’ College; and Sri Nepalchandra Roy, a life- 
long teacher who served a number of colleges as 
Principal. "We also mourn the deaths of such 
educationists and well-wishers of the University 
, as Dr. V. S. Krishna, Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission ; Dr. Atulchandra Gupta, a legal 
luminary and a distinguished scholar who was also 
for some time connected with the University College 
of Law; Sri Sajanikanta Das, famous poet, critic 
and journalist ; Sir B. P. Sinharay, the famous 
industrialist ; Sri M. N. Ghosh, an eminent geologist ; 
and Sri Subodhchandra Ray who was a great friend 
of this University. $ 


If death in the different ranks in the Univergity 
had almogt overwhelmed us we had also our moments 
of joy. We offered hearty felicitations to Dr. 
Bidhanchandra Roy, a formey *Vice-Chancellor of 
this University and the seniormost member of the 
Senate, on his re-election to the West Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly and on his assumption of the high 
office of Chief Minister of this State for the third 
time in succession. The Senate of the University 
also offered ‘their sincere felicitations to Sri Bijay 
Singh Nahar and Sri Sailakumar Mukherjee Ed 
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their being electèd to the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly and elevatell to the ranks of Ministers, to 
Dr. Pratapchandra Chunder, Sri Bijaykumar Bhatta- 
charyya, Sri Asokkrishna Datta, Sri Narendranath 
Sen, Sri Jagadishchandra Sinha and Sri Sankardas 
Banerjee on their being elected members of the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly and to Sri 
Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya on his being elected 
member of the Parliament. They are all our. 
colleagues on the Senate. 


Acharyya P. C. Ray and Tagore 
Centenary Celebrations 


Two most outstanding events in the University 
during the year under review are the celebrations 
of the birthday centenary of two of the greatest 
sons of Bengal—Acharyya Prafullachandra Ray 
and Poet Rabindranath Tagore. The inauguration 
ceremony of the Acharyya Prafullachandra Ray 
Centenary Celebrations was held in the University 
Colleges of Science and Technology at 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, presided over by our 
esteemed guest Prof. S. N. Bose. A, message of 
goodwill from the Prime Minister Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was received by the University and read out 
on the occasion. Prof. Humayun Kabir, the guest- 
‘in- chief, delivered an illuminating speech on the 
ocgasion. Prof. Bose also paid a glowing tribute 
to the life and work of Acharyya P. Q Ray. A 
souvenir depicting the life and work of this great 


savant is being Puplished under the joint auspices ` 


of the University and the Indian Chemical Society. 

The inauguration ceremony of the Tagore 
Centenary Celebrations was held in the University 
premises at the Darbhanga Building on 8th May, 
1961 (25th Vaisakh, 1368 B.S.), in a befitting manner. 
A symposium on Rabindranath's ideals on the place 
9j Science in Human Civilisation was held under 
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the chairmanship of Prof. Satyendranath Bose at 
the University College of Scilnce at 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, as a part of the centenary 
celebrations. The University invited Dr. Srikumar 
Banerjee, Prof. N. R. Ray, Prof. S. B. Dasgupta, 
Prof. Narvane of Allahabad University, Sri Uma- 
sankar Joshi and Sri Phanibhushan Chakrabarti 
to deliver lectures on some subjects.relating to the 


many-sided activities. of the Poet. The students 


of the Modern Indian Languages, Department went 
out in rural areas in batches singing Tagore's national 
and religious songs. The University Students' 
Union not only organised various cultural activities 
in honour of the great seer but also brought out a 
Special number of the students” magazine with the 
help of the University authorities. 


Changes in the Regulations 


Several important changes in the University 
Regulations next demand our attention. 'The old 
system of grading successful students at the M.A., 
M.Sc. and M.Sc. (Tech.) Examinations into three 
classes has heen abandoned: and it has been decided 
that henceforth successful candidates will be grouped 
in two classes only, viz., Class I and Class II. The 
Pre-University. Examination has also been replacede 
by two examinations, viz, Pre;University Exa- 
mination in Arts and Pre-University Examination 
in Science. The B.Sc. (Tech.) course has been 
revised and an integrated course for the B.Sc. (‘Tech.) 
degree in Leather, Textile and Ceramic Technology 
has been framed. Leather Technology has also 
been: included in the list of subjects, for the M.Sc. 
(Tech.) degree. The Regulations for the diploma 
course in Basic Medigal Sciences haye undergone 
revision. The Senate on the recommendation . of 
the. Academic: Council have recently adopted new 
Regulations and syllabi for the M.Sc. (Medica 
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degree in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology and 
Pathology including, Bacteriology and  Bioche- 
mistry, also those for the diploma courses in Oto- 
RhinoiLaryngology. Arrangements are in progress 
to start the new courses from the next session. 


Institution of new Professorships 


The year under review also saw the institution 
of several professorships. The proposal of the 
Secretary, University Grants Commission, for the 
establishment of a, Chair to commemorate the birth 
centenary of Acharyya Prafullachandra Ray was 
accepted with thanks. The Government of West 
Bengal have agreed to bear all expenses in connection 
with the establishment of a professorship in Physio- 
logy in memory of Sir Nilratan Sircar whose birth 
centenary fell in 1961. Two posts of Professors, 
one each for the Department of Commerce and of 
Psychology, and three posts of the same rank— 
one each for the Departments of Pharmacology, 
Pathology including Bacteriology and Biochemistry 
in the University College of Medicine were also 
created. The University has also decided to create 
a professorship called the Rabindranath Professor- 
ship as early as possible to commemorate the birth 
centenary of the Poet. 


Endowments and gifts 


“I should now refer to several new nd aa 
and gifts that we received last year from large- 
hearted individuals and institutions genuinely 
interested in the *advancement of learning and 
researches in this University: 

(1) Prof. K. N. Sen made over to the University 
3% non-terminable Government Promissory Notes 
of the face value of Rs. 1,002000 (Rupees One Lakh) 
only for the creation of an endowment for the 
award of Fellowships to be known as “Makalisahaya - 


LI 
Overseas Travelling Fellowships" * for advanced 
study and research in Mbdicine, Engineering, 


‘Technology and other Applied Sciences ; 


(2) Sri Gobindamohan Ray made over to the Uni- 
versity certain shares of the face value of Rs. 51,000 
yielding an annual income of Rs. 2,400 for creating 
an endowment for the award of a Research Scholar- 
ship in the Pure Chemistry Department in memory 
of his revered father, the late Annadamohan Ray 
and mother, the late Kusum Kumari Devi; (3) The 
University also received a sum of Rs. 40,000 from 
Messrs. Fowler & Co., Solicitors and Notaries, for the 
creation of an endowment by the late Kiran Bose 
to be called “Saroj, Nilima and Purnima Scholar- 
ships" ; (4) Dr. Ajaykumar Sen, Secretary, Applied 
Physics Students’ Union, made over to the Uni- 
versity a sune of about Rs. 5,000 for awarding every 
year a gold medal in the name of the late Professor 
P. N. Ghosh, the first Head of the Department 
of Applied Physics of Calcutta University; 
(b) Sri Lakshminarayan Chatterjee made 
over tothe University a sum of Rs. 5,000 for 
the creation of an endowment for the award of a 
gold medal and a book prize to perpetuate the 
memory of his son Dr. Debabrata Chatterjee, 
a brilliant alumnus of this University, who died 
under most tragic circumstances ; (6) The Chairman, 
H. K. Sen Memorial Committee, made over to us a 
sum of Rs. 3,125 for creating an endowment for the 
annual awapd of a gold medal in memory of the 
late Professor Hemendrakumar Sen, first Ghose 
Professor of Applied Chemistry of this University ; . 
(7) Government Securities of the :ace value of 
Rs. 3,000 were received from Prof. Rajkumar 
Chakrabarti, member of the Senate'and of the 
Academie Council, for creating an endowment for 
the award of aigold medal annually ‘to the best 
graduate of the Surendranath College ; (8) Sri Kesha- 
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veswar Bose, another member of the Senate, has 
paid to the University a further sum of Rs. 2,500 
to be credited to the "UP aa Bose Memorial 
University Employees’ Welfare Fund" created by 
him; (9) A sum of Rs. 1,000 was received from 
Sri Sudhananda Chatterjee for the creation of an 
endowment for annual award of a prize to be called 
“Nilananda Chatterjee Memorial Prize in Pure 
Physics”; (10) ‘The Trustees of the Morris S. 
Rosenthal Seholarship Fund have offered to the 
University an annual grant of approximately 150 
dollars for the purchase of books for the library of 
the Department of Economies at Emerald Bower 
to assist the study of International Economics and 


. Trade. We convey our thanks to the Donors. 


Besides the above, some of our examiners returned 
to the University their remuneration for examining 
theses or setting papers for crediting the amounts 
to the Poor Students' Fund. The University also 
received a collection of crude drugs and Herbarium 
Sheets from Messrs. Bengal Immunity Research 
Co. and 21 volumes of a valuable journal from 
Sri Baidyanath Ghosh for the Applied Chemistry 
Department. . 

I take this opportunity to extend publicly our 
grateful thanks to the abovementioned individuals 
and institutions for their liberality and help to the 
Uhiversity. 

Grånts from the University Grants Commission 

and the State Government : 


We also received during the last twelve months 
liberal grants from the University Grants Com- 
mission and the State Government. Details of the 
rants appear in the appendix. The grants from 


the U.G.C. alone amounted to about Rs. 43 lakhs. 


and included’ recurring and non-recurring grants 
for various development projects launched by the 
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University, the U.G.C. share toyards revised pay- 
scales of college and Univergity teachers and grants 
to colleges for implementation of the Three-Year 
Degree Course. The State Government paid about 
Rs. 4.5 lakhs as matching grant to the amount paid 
by the U.G.C. Our grateful thanks are due to the 
authorities of the University Grants Commission and 
the State Government. 


Endowments and special lectures 


The University appointed Dr. D. M. Datta and 
Sri Kshetreschandra Chattopadhyay as Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturers for 1957 and 1960 
respectively ; Dr. D. M. Bose as Prof. Bidhubhushan 
Ray Memorial Lecturer for 1960; Prof. Dilipkumar - 
Biswas as Vidyasagar Lecturer for 1961; Prof. S. K. 
Mitra as Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen Memo- 
rial Lecturer for 1961; Prof. Nibarranjan Ray 
as Adharchandra Mockerjee Lecturer for 1960; 
Prof. Sukumar Sen as Lila Lecturer for 1961; 
Prof. K. K. Bhattacharyya as Sir Charuchandra 
Ghosh Lecturer for 1957; Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and Prof. Aldous Huxley as Kamala Lec- 
turers for 1959 and 1961 respectively ; Dr. Kalidas 
Bhattacharyya as Kshudiram Basu Memorial Lec- 
turer for 1962; and Sri Annadasankar Ray as Hiran 
Kumar Bose Memorial Lecturer for 1962. Dr. D. M. 
Datta, Prof. Huxley and Sri Annadasankar Hay 
have since expressed their inability to accept the 
appointments. 


Visitors, Extension Lecturers, Special Readers, ete. 


Among the scholars appointed to deliver special 
lectures mention may be made of Dr. R. C. Bose, 


, Professor of Mathematical Statistics, University of 


North Carolina, U.S.A., and -Sri Dwijendralal 
Majumdar, Secretary, Company Law Administration, 
Government of India. Dr. R. N. Sen, Dr. P. B. 
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Sarkar and Sri D. Mukherjee were invited to deliver a 
special course of lectured in which they are specialists. 
Besides the abovementioned scholars, Sri Sudhansu 
Mohan Banerjee, member of the Syndicate, has been 
requested to deliver a course of extension lectures 
on Rabindranath and Sri Aurobindo. 


Award of medals, scholarships and prizes 


It is now my very pleasant duty to refer to the 
distinction which seme of our teachers have attained. 
recently. Professor’ J. L. Bhaduri has been awarded 
the Barclay Medal by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in recognition of his valuable work in the domain 
of Zoology, Professor S. B. Dasgupta has been 
awarded the Sahitya Academy Prize for his dis- 
tinguished contribution to the study of, the Sakti 
Cult, and finally the Watmull Foundation has 
awarded a medal and a cash prize of Rs. 5,000 
to Sri Subodhkumar Mukherjee, Lecturer in the 
Librarianship Training Department, for contribution 
to Library Science. 

The University has also awarded medals, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships to a number of scholars in 
recognition of their services in various branches of 
learning and for the promotion of scholarship : 

(1) Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikary Gold Medal 
for the year 1961 has been awarded to Prof. Sisir- 
kumar Mitra for his notable contributions in the 
domain of science ; (2) The Sarojini Basu Medal for 
1960 was awarded to Prof. Sashibhushan Dasgupta 
for eminent contribution to Bengali language and 
literature ; (3) A Mouat Meda] went to Sri Rabindra- 
kumar Bhattacharyya on his successful completion 
of the Premch&nd Roychand Studentship. The 
Bipradas Palchaudhuri Fellowship for 1961 was 
awarded to “Mr. Loren ' S.  Leshnik; the 
Radhikamohan Educational Scholarship for 1961 
to. Bri Ranjit Chakravorti; the Maharaja of Dar- 
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bhanga Scholarship for 1960 to Sri'Haridas Banerjeo; 
the Guruprasanna Ghosh SÉholarship for 1961 to 
Sri Sujay Gupta ; Sir Rashbehary Ghose Travelling 
Fellowships in Arts and Science for the year 1961 
to Sri Dwijendranath Basu, Dr. Tarakmohan Das, 
Sri Santosh K. Bhattacharyya and Sri Debaprasad 
Maitra ; Ramcharan Mitra Scholarship for 1960 to 
Sri Nimaichandra Chaudhuri, Sri Parimalkumar 
Goswami and Sri Duhkhaharan Mandal; Radhika- 
mohan Educational Scholarship for 1960 to Sri Asish- 
kumar Lahiri; Premchand Roychand Studentship in 
Letters for the year 1959 to Sri Pranabkumar Sen and 
Sri Jogeschandra Bhattacharyya; and Premchand 
Roychand Studentship in Science for the year 1959 to 
Arunaditya Mukherjee and Sri Paresnath Mukherjee. 
Premchand Roychand Studentship in Science for the 
year 1960 Yas awarded to Dr. Gorachand Chatterjee 
and Sri Hirendra K. Saha. Premchand Roychand 
Studentship in Letters for the year 1954 was awarded 
to Sri Herambanath Chatterjee. 


Sm. Sobhamayee Bhaduri was awarded the 
Bangabala Mookerjee Scholarship for 1961 in order 
to enable her toe prosecute the course of B.Sc. 
(Nursing) in the College of Nursing, New Delhi. 


During the last year several distinguished 
diplomats and scholars honoured us by paying visits 
to this University. The most ngtable among them 
are His Excellency Prof. John Galbraith, W. S. 
Ambassador in India, who delivered an illuminating 
speech on the economic problems of the day; His 
Excellency the Ambassador ofthe Federal Republic 
of Germany; Dr. L. H. Cragg, the Vice-President 
of the Alberta University; Sir John Pool, the 
eminent British Gynaecologist, Prof. D. Hahn, 
German scholar of international repute of the Uni. 
versity of Heidelburg, Germany; and Prof. R. M. 
Fouss, a very distinguished Chemist of Yale 


University, U.S.A. = 
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Several other tlistinguished scholars, both Indian 
and foreign, visited th different departments in the 
University Colleges and delivered lectures. Their 
names will be found in the appendix together with 
the subject-matter of their lectures. 


: Our activities abroad 


A good number of teachers of this University 
participated and have been selected to participate 
in the deliberation, of vgrious international Congress 
and Conferences of well-known academic bodies. 
Prof. B. C. Guha represented the University in the 
Fifth International Congress of Bio-chemistry held 
in Moscow in August, 1961, and has s been-invited. 
to act as JA. of. the” Maim |. .Tonje. TIL. 
of Interna ional i Conference emt "be held— in i 
Washingtén} D "Bose visited the U.S.A. and 
some countries d- “West & Europe and Asia as a 
member of z Productivity Team on Quality 
Control. Prof P. Chatterjee attended the 10th 
Pacific Scienge Congress held in Honolulu in 
August/Septed y er, 1961, and was appointed delegate 
to the First Jeneral Assembly*of the International 
Cartographic Aj “sociation held in Paris in May/June, 
1961. He WEN alon attend the Plenary Meeting of 


„the Commission on N&-tjonàk Atlases of- the Inter- 
* national Geographical Unión io be held in Budapest 


and the Regional Conferènge 01^ South-East Asian 
Geographers to be held at  Endlalimggiy in April, 


1962, and preside over the section ç on: PRgpulation 
Geography. Prof. 9. N. Bagchi had gène to WISA. 







on invitation from "the authorities of Portlànd Staté E 


College, Oregon, for organising and initiating their 
research programme in X-Ray Crystallography and. 
Solid-State Physics. Prof. J. N. Bhar participated ~ 
in the Intefiational Symposium on *Ionospheric 
Soundings” in the I.G.Y./L.G.C. at Nice on invita- 
tion by the International Scientific Radio Union. 
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Dr. AN: Saha of the ‘Department of Applied 
Chemistry has been invited tg attend the 6th Inter- 
national Fat Congress to be held in London in April 
this year. Prof. D. C. Sircar visited U.S.S.R. as a 
member of the Indian Cultural Delegation sent 
by the Government of India to that country. 
Prof. N. K. Sinha and Dr. Sukumar Ray were 
appointed delegates to attend the 12th annual session 
of the Pakistan History and Museum Conferences 
held at Dacca. Deputed by the Government of 
India, Sri D. P. Ghosh, Curator,” Asutosh Museum, 
visited Indonesia on a lecture tour in the early part 
of 1961 as a State Guest of the Indonesian Govern- - 
ment and delivered lectures .on Cultural Contact 
, between India and Indonesia in the-five Indonesian 
7 . Universa ilies-and_ other cultural sika ions. Prof. S. 
N. Sen has Dale, selected as à-visiting Professor in 


the Wanich University. Wost amen! for a period 
of six months from Ñ May;-1962, wnafi 
ranjan Ray has been invited to visi ; South Africa 
under the aegis of the Gandhi- Tagot $ i Lectureship 
Trust-and to deliver a series of lectures mi "Rabindra- 
nath Tagore". The Syndicate has alsÓ appointed 
Dr. A. C. Banerjee to attend, as a inp te, the. 7th 
Anglo-American Conference HiAistori ans to be 


| 


theld in London this Year A" | 
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As usual; the, TSniversity sent "messages of gogd- 
"iani doti d of Louisiana: on the 






BÉ of the League of Yaiku in Gia 
C Belgrade, Dubrovnik, for the success of the -6th 
‘Session of the International Seminar ôn “University . 
"Today" held in Dubrovnik ; to the President, Inter- 
national Union of Prehistoric and’ ' Protohistoric 
‘Sciences, for the suceess of the ‘6th International 
-Congress to be held in Rome; to the Secretary- 
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General, United Schools Organisation of India, New 
Delhi, on the occasion of the 11th Annual Conference 
of the Organisation held in New Delhi ; to the Rector 
of the University of Pavia on the occasion of the 
6th Centenary Celebration of the Foundation of the 
"Studiumgenerale" held in the Great Hall of the 
University of Pavia; to the President, University 
of Liberia, on the occasion of the Centenary 
Celebrations of the University of Liberia ; and to the 
Secretary, International Congress of Mathematicians 
to be held in Stockholm. 


Researches 


The University has noted with great satisfac- 
tion the steadily increasing number of research 
workers in different fields of study. One hundred 
and sixty-nine of them were admitted to the 
Doctorate and other Research degrees as detailed 
below : 


LL.D. 1 
D.Litt. 3 
D.Sc. "IM 
D.Se, (P.H.) n aa 
M.D. TAE: 
M.S. ey. 12 
M.O. in 2 
D.Phil. (Arts) .. 32 
» Science) 93 
» (Medicine 10 
» (Agriculture) 5 
» Engineering) 2 


Tt will be noted that more than half of this total 
number belongs to the Faculty of Science. 


The researches of some of the scholars have 
been highly «spoken of by their examiners and we 
offer our congratulations to this band of researeh 
workers, 
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University Colleges of Aris, Commerce, Science, 
Technology and Medicine 


5 The different departments of the University 
Colleges have worked as vigorously as ever and have 
spared no efforts to extend their researches to 
various fields of study. Details regarding research 
work undertaken will be found in the Annual 
Reports of the Colleges concerned. The University 
College of Medicine has stepped into the fifth year 
of its existence. It is however still without a home 
of its own. A plot of land inside,the compound of 
the S. S. Karnani Memorial Hospital has been 
allotted by the State Government for the purpose 
of construction of a building for the University 
College of Medicine. Plans and estimates for a 
five-storeyed building at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 15.30 lakhs have been submitted to the State 
Government for their approval. In addition to 
lecture theatres, the building will accommodate 
the departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Pharma- 
cology, Pathology and Bio-Chemistry. 


Affiliated Colleges 


The number of affiliated colleges under this 
University in the current session is 139, of which 
34 are professional colleges. We had 150 colleges 
during the session 1958-59, of which 31 colleges 
fell under the jurisdiction of Burdwan University. 
This reduced the number to 119. We have however 
now added 20 more, bringing the number to the 
total figure given above. The Comanittee appointed 
by the U.G.C. to report on tHe accommodation 
potential of the big colleges of Caleutta recommended 
the establishment of 9 new Arts and Seience colleges 
with accommodation for 1,000 students in each and 
3 new colleges for Commerce students iit and around 
Calcutta. Four new, Government-sponsored colleges 
have been established since then and four more 
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are likely to be set'up within a short time by Govern- 
ment on the sponsored basis. 


The Asutosh Museum 


After the demolition of the Senate House, the 
Asutosh Museum had to be shifted to 14, Cornwallis 
Street. It wil have a permanent habitation in 
the Centenary Building when it is completed. The 
Museum was busily engaged in multifarious educa- 
tional and museological programmes apart from its 
usual activities in arb and archaeology. Extensive 
explorations and scrapings in lower and central 
Bengal particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta and western part of West Bengal, resulted 
in the discovery of numerous rare antiquities 
from Chandraketugarh, Harinarayanpur, Atghara, 
Kartickpur in 24-Parganas, Tilda in Midnapore, 
Rangamati in Murshidabad, Abujhati and Sardanga 
in Burdwan and Pokarna in Bankura. Excavation 

was continued at Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi exposing 
the major portion of a cruciform temple datable to 
the Gupta Period from the architectural point of 
view including the so-called samctumcella in the 
centre, a gradually receding stepped brick structure, 
unique in India. 

The Government of India have sanctioned a 
stm of-Rs. 1,57,000 for the development of the 
Asutosh Museum dtring the Third Five-Year Plan 
period. A 


The University Library 


The University Library troubled by the persistent 

and ever-increasing problem of accommodation may 
» perhaps now confidently look forward to the cons- 
truction of the superstructure of the proposed 
multi-storeyed ‘brary building, the piling operation 
of which has recently been completed. No immediate 
relief which the library badly needs can, however, 
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be extended to it before completion of the new 
building, in the matter of ‘provision of additional 
accommodation without which efficient and satis- 
factory library service cannot be arranged. 

During the last one year the University received 
sanction of the University Grants Commission 
grants to the tune of Rs. 2,00,000 for the purchase 
of library books and journals to be spent during 
the Third Five-Year Plan period. The University 
in its budget provided about Rs. 80,000 for the 
purchase of books and periodicals. During the 
year under review the University was able 
to purchase a set of Tibetan  Tripitakas in 
151 volumes published by the Tibetan Tripitaka 
Research Institute of Japan, at a cost of Rs. 25,000 
through the generosity of the University Grants 
Commissicfii which had in the previous year sanc- 
tioned a special grant to the University for the 
purpose. This set has been an invaluable addition 


| to the library and has provec to be very useful 


to teachers and research scholars. Under the 
U.S.A.-India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange 
Programme, the University Library has been able 
to acquire one microfilm reader of the latest type 
which is being freely used by teachers and research 
scholars. 

The University Library also received a number 
of gifts of books, among which were a collection of 
about eleven hundred out-of-print books belonging 
to the late Ranendranath Tagore, made over to the 
library by Sri Amitananda Chaudhuri of Tagore 
Park, Alipore, and another cojléction of about 230 
volumes, being the first instalment of a gift from 
the Park Travel Centre, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 

4 


Residenge of Studenis. 
Adequate hostel aecommodation for students 


is a crying need in this overcrowded city. The 


A . 
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University providés accommodation for only about 
one-sixth of the totaltnumber of students in the 
University Colleges of Arts, Commerce, Science and 
Technology which is totally inadequate and many 
students have to go back disappointed. The 
University has been trying its best to seb up addi- 
tional hostels for the accommodation of students, 
men and women. A hall for the residence of students 
of the Department of Economics at South Sinthee 
Road is under construction. This hall will accom- 
modate 61 boarders. Another hostel for post- 
graduate students will be located at 1, Vidyasagar 
Street. These two hostels are being’ constructed 
out of a fund of rupees ten lakhs, half of which 
willcome from the University Grants Commission 
and the other half being met by loan from the 
State Government. —— . 


Board of Health 


During the period under review the Board of 
Health conducted health examination of 4,788 
students (male 2,442 and female 2,346) in 8 colleges 
in and around Calcutta.  2,590*'miniature X-Ray 
plates of chest of students have been taken since 
April, 1961, and X-Ray findings have been noted by 
a radiologist and arrangement for treatment where 
necessary has been made. At the four University 
Students’ Health” Clinics located at Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra College, Bangabasi | College, 
Asutosh College and the University campus 7,456 
students were treated free with various medicines. 

' The total number of new and old cases examined 
and treated during this period was 21,506. In 
, August, 1961, a Pathological Laboratory was installed 
inside the Health Clinic Room at the University, 
campus and a*Pathologist was appointed for the 
purpose. The appointment of the E.N.T. Specialist 
has also been sanctioned. 
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With the assistance of a nor. recurring grant of 
Rs. 1,00,000 from the Univerkity Grants Commission, 
we have started construction of a building for a 
University Health Centre at 7, Waliullah Lane. 
The construction of the building is expected to be 
completed within three months when different clinical 
units attached to the Board will be accommodated 
there. These will remove a long-felt want of a 
centralised Health Centre for stadents. 

The Board, in addition to its routine 
activities, organised an .Inter-college Com- 
petition in Debate, Dance, Drama, Music and Arts 
and Crafts in which 275 students from 27 college 
units took part. The University Contingent con- 
sisting of 25 members (students and teachers) 
participated in the Inter-University Youth Festival 
held in NeW Delhi in October, 1961 and the students 
gave a commendable performance there, the Uni- 
versity team being placed third in order of merit. 


Sports Board 


The Calcutta University Spor;s Board had been 
very active as usual. During the year 1960-61 it 
organised Inter-collegiate Tournaments among the 
colleges affiliated to the University and Inter-colle- 
giate Swimming for both men and women studens. 
With a view to encouraging pgrticipation by the 
students of mofussil colleges in the games orgagised 
by the Sports Board, a Zonal Fcotball Tournament 
was held in Howrah-Midnapore Zone and Khargpur 
College became the winner. 6 Athletics Proficiency 
Test was also held and for the first time women 
students also participated. For the second year in 
succession the Calcutta University Football Teame 


‘won the final of the All-India , Inter-University 


Football Tournament held at Srinagar. The Cal. 


cutta University Swimming Team also won the 


Inter-University Swimming Championship held at 
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Bombay. The balcutta "University Rowing Team 
also participated in the Head of the Lake Regatta 
and the Annual Regatta of the A.R.A.E. The 
Calcutta University Hockey Team participated in 
the Inter-University Hockey Tournament organised 
by the Bengal Hockey Association for the Uni- 
versities in West Bengal in April 1961 and the 
Caleutta University won the tournament (M. L. 
Mitra Challenge Cup) defeating Jadavpur University 
in the final The University is thankful to 
Sri Nandakisor Ghosh, Chairman of the Sports 
Board, whose enthusiasm has infused a vigorous 
life into the activities of the Sports Board. 


University Employment Bureau and Students’ 
Advisory Bureau (Overseas) 


During the period under review te University 
Employment Bureau recommended 346 candidates 
for 115 vacancies to 42 organisations. 545 applica- 
tions were received by the Students’ Advisory 
Bureau of which 539 were for studies in the U. K., 
5 in Germany and one in the Netherlands. Offers 
of admission were secured on behalf of 268 students. 


Caleutta University Press 


A list of books published by the Calcutta Uni- 
° versity besides its annual usual publications of 
text and non-text books, periodicals and journals 
of different learned societies during the last year 
is given in the appendix. 

The University Grants Commission decided to 
give financial assistance to the University for the 
improvement of its existing Press with a view to 
encouraging the publication of learned works etc., 
by University teachers provided the State Govern- 
ment was agreeable to shire 331% of the non- 
recurring expenditure. Accordingly a scheme involv- 
ing an expenditure of Rs. 1,81,000 for setting up a 
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separate .-unit for printing leabhed works was 
forwarded to the Commission fo approval. The scheme 
has been duly approved by the Commission and the 
State Government has agreed to share one-third of 
the total expenditure. It is expected that the 
Scheme will very soon be implemented and the 
proposed separate wing of the University Press will 
begin to function. 


University Examinations 


The department of the Controllér of Examinations 
had to work as usual under great strain. It held 
128 different examinations on 247 days out of 263 
working days in the year. This strain has been 
further accentuated by the fact that owing to the 
introduction of the Three-Year Degree Course a 
double set of degree and undergraduate examina- 
tions will have to be held this year. The number 
of examinees at every examination has increased 
and is increasing and the total number registered 
for the different examinations was one lakh thirty- 
eight thousand five hundred and seventeen. ‘Efficient 
and orderly conduct of major examinations still 
presents a difficult «problem before the University. 

The main problems of the Calcutta University 
are more or less the same as those of other 
" Indian Universities. Some of the problems are even 
identical with those of the Universities outside * 
India. We have not been complacet:t in this respect. 
The authorities of the Calcutta University ha¥e 
been anxious about the wastage involved in the 
large number of failures at the University examina- 
tions. The wastage of time, energy*and money and the 
frustration involved are serious consequences which 
such a large number of students cannot be allowed 
to suffer from. The fact that some institutions 
under this University are able to secure the success 
of 100% of their students shows that wastage ‘is 
not inevitable in the process of education. If 
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proper teaching and guidance is given and students 
have the opportunity ‘to live and work under proper 
conditions there is no reason why a very large 
majority should not come out successful from the 
tests we impose. Reference may be made to a 
survey undertaken jointly by Prof. K. P. Chatto- 
padhyay of the department of Anthropology and 
Dr. P. K. Bose of the department of Statistics. 
The facts that have emerged from this survey make 
it clear that wastage is due to the following factors : 
(1) lack of amenities for study due to . poverty, 
(2) weak foundation due to lack of good teaching 
arrangements at school, (3) negligence or lack of 
interest in studies on the part of students, and 
(4) lack of proper planning by guardians of the 
courses of study and intended future profession of 
their wards, keeping in view the perforfhance of the 
boy at school and at the public examination. It is 
admitted that the quality of University products 
largely depends on the materials sent up from 
schools. This is now more true because students 
are now coming straight from the schools to the 
degree classes. There can be no improvement in 
the standard of éollegiate education if sustained 
efforts are not made to improve the quality of 
teaching in Secondary and Higher Secondary Schools. 
An educational survey of the facilities available to 
students and teachers for study and work in Higher 
Segondary Schools in West Bengal has been under- 
taken by the department of Statistics in, collabora- 
tion with the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Khargpur and a preliminary report dealing with the 
schools in Caleutta and 24-Parganas has already 
been published. It is hoped that the survey will 
bring to light the real state of affairs and lead to the 
improvement of the conditions of the schools .of 
West Bengal, and ultimately of the University. 


The problem of indiscipline among students has © 


raised anxious thoughts in the minds of educationists 
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in recent years all over India. rhm the point of 
view of discipline, our boys are certainly not worse 
than young folk anywhere in the world. I shall 
not enter into all the faċtors that lead to indiscipline 
among students. All educationists agree that proper 
upbringing at home and closer contact between 
teachers and the taught can to a great extent stamp 
out indiscipline. What the boys want isa sympathetic 
approach towards their difficulties, some of which 
may be purely personal. Many Universities have a 
Dean of Students and it wauld he worthwhile for 
the Calcutta University also to have such a post. 
The Dean will establish personal contact with the 
post-graduate students and will be sort of a guide, 
philosopher and friend to them. Some people have 
talked about regulations for enforcement of discipline. 
Discipline catmot be imposed from. above. Discipline 
must be developed from within ard in the efforts 
of students to learn self-discipline teachers and 
guardians should alike render their share of help. 


During the last four or five years—thanks to 
the grants made by the University Grants Com- 
mission and the State Government—the conditions 
of most of our affiliated colleges in the mofussil 
have greatly improved so far as accommodation 
and equipments are concerned. But how can the 
colleges discharge their functions if there is shortage, 
in the supply of qualified teachers? The want of 
teachers has been specially felt for English, Eeo- 
nomics, Physics and Chemistry. For some years 
after independence our post-graduate classes in 
English had dwindled in the ,apprehension that 
M.A.’s in English would not find employment. This 
trend, fortunately, has ceased to continue. So far 
as the other three subjects are concerned, young 
men with post-graduate qualifications find more 
lucrative employment in spheres other than edu- 
cational and do not consider the teaching profession 
at all attractive. The want of teachers has been 
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more keenly felt fh the mofussil than’ in Calcutta 
mainly because facilities for research and advanced 
studies are not available there. With the assistance 
of the U.G.C. and the State Government it has 
also been possible to improve the pay scales 
of teachers in the private colleges, but the beneficial 
results of the improvement effected are nullified by 
the ever-rising price-index. The inflationary trend 
which is ruining the middle class has most adversely 
affected education, as the fruits of education can be 
best gathered only in an atmosphere of peace and 
contentment, and such an atmosphere is denied 
to the teachers and the taught alike. What the 
teachers want is freedom from want and we must 
assure this for those whom we rightly describe as the 
builders of the nation. If we fail to have the choicest 
flowers of our University for the  prefession of 
teaching, there is no future for education and there- 
fore for the country. While I say this, I feel it 
my duty also to remind the teachers that theirs is a 
sacred mission: and the nation expects them to 
dedicate their lives unreservedly to the task of 
edueating the future citizens. The base of the 
educational pyramid is continualty expanding. The 
increasing throw-up from the Secondary and the 
‘Higher Secondary stages makes it incumbent on us 
either to provide more and more accommodation 
ir? the University stage or to find alternative channels 
for training or employment of our young men and 

women. l ; 
Graduates of today, you enter into the larger 
arena of life with lreartiest congratulations and the 
sincerest good wishes of your University. Your 
Alma Mater expects that you will in your future 
ife always bear‘in mind the words with which you 
have been charged by me just now—Ever in your 
life and conversátion you should be worthy of the 
degrees which have been conferred upon you. Let 
your thought and conduct at all times in your life 
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—even ‘under the most adverse circumstances, be 
worthy of the great University to which you belong 
and of the nourishng ideals which you have imbibed 
here. If you are proud ‘of your own University 
and proud of yourself as a product of that University, 
you can never deviate from the path of rectitude. 
Some of you will no doubt occupy high stations in 
life, others may have to be content with humbler 
positions. Whatever position you hold, let it never 
be said that you have not played the game properly 
and wholeheartedly. We have each to play the 
part assigned by Providence to us. Remember 
that we shall be accountable to our Maker and to 
our fellow men if we do not exer; ourselves to play 


our respective parts as best and as honourably as , 


we can. 

A printary object of the education that you have 
received is to train you as useful citizens of a free 
country. Many eminent products of our Uni- 
versities, imbued with the highest ideals derived 
from University education and fired with the love 
of their motherland, embraced untold suffering in 
India’s long and stirring fight for freedom and 
contributed to thé liberation of this ancient Jand so 
that you of the future generaticn may enjoy its 
fruits. It is now your sacred duty as products of 
this University, the oldest in India, to maintain 
this freedom and to build up a prosperous land, 
—a Bharat that will take its rank among the fore- 
most nations of the world. Remember, the rest 
of the nation, less fortunate then you are, looks 
forward to you for the leadersltip, the toil and the 
sweat which are required to build up the New India, 
the dream of those who fought and died so that you 
may walk the land with your heads erect. We may, 
well hope that the education which you have received 
has instilled into you a sense of ‘duty to yourself 
and to your fellow men. Firm in “his hope, we ask 
you to go forth today in the service of your mother- 


* 
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land each in your own sphere with the motto ‘Work 
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is Worship’ deeply enshrined in your hearts. 
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APPENDIX 


Grants received, from the University Grants Commission 
up to February, 1962 


Purpose Amount 

x * Rs. 
Professor of Chemical Physics ws 4,936 
Purchase of books (Humanities) es 50,000 
Upgrading the scales of pay of University 1,16,192 


Teachers. 


Upgrading the scales of pay of Teachers in 20,36,329 
Affiliated Colleges. 


Publication of learned research work t 6 
Research Scholarship in Science & Technology 5,200 
P.-G. Hostel at South Sinthee Road Ke 50,000 
Distribution of Indian National Bibliography .. 3,350 


Grants to the Affiliated Colleges for introduction 14,35,161 
of Three-Year Degree Course. 


Students Aid Fund 2s - 5,742 
Recurring grant for Geology Department yi 1,952 
Museology Course - E " 37,600 
Staff for U.G.C. work .. ate 2,500 
Research Scholarship in Science & anik 2,400 
Bio-chemistry Building . ] .. 2,400,000 
Building for the Finomi Dornen m 60,000 
Bio-chemistry Depagtment (Books and Journals) 15,000 
Byulding for Archaeology Department :.  1,00,000 
Equipment for Archaeology Department .-e 10,800 
Recurring grant for Archaeology Department .. 15,000 


Building for the Departments of Zoology, Botany 75,000 
and Anthropology. e 


Health Centre s ‘is 2s 10,000 
Library Building : 50,000 


Participation in “India (1958 Exhibition) at Now 1,000 
Delhi. 


Publication of «emprehensive history of Bengal 5,000 


- 


42,98,389 
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(li) Grants received from State Government up to February, e 
1982 ° 
1. Professor of Chemical Physics (Matching grant) 7,059 T 
2. Upgrading of scales of University Teachers 19,000 


(Matching grant). 


3. Building for the Department of Geology  1,12,500 
s (Matching grant). 


4. Equipment for the Department of Geology 26,667 


(Matching grant). 
5. Equipment for Biochemistry Depar tment (Match- 35,000 
| ing grant). 
6. P.-G. Hostel at South Sihthee Road (Loan— 50,000 
Matching). : 


7. Building for the Department of Botany, Zoology — 1,50,000 
and Anthropology (Matching grant). 


8. Multistoreyed building at Ballygunge Circular 29,500 
Road (Matching grant). 7 


9. Sir P. €. Ray Chair in Agricultural Chemistry 10,000 


10. Sir P. C. Ray Centenary Celebration 5 10,000 
11. Expansion of the Department of Economics 8,000 

(Matching grant). 
4,57,726 





. 
(ili) Grant received from Ford Foundation 


1. Development of the Department of Economics 55,204 
(iv) Distinguished Visitors 
. 
- Visitor Department" Subject of discussion 
visited or lecture delifered 
Dr. N. R. Dhar, D.Sc., Agriculture Nitrogen Problem with 
F.N.L, Director, Sheila reference to Agricul- 
Dhar Institute of Soil * ture. 
Science, Allahabad . 
~ U.P. ; 
Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, Do. Problem of Agriculture 
D.Sc., F. N.I., Calcutta. ‘with particular refet- 
ence to irrigation eae 
° fertilisers. 
Dr. S. N. Bose, F.R.S., Do. Agriculture dad snow to 
National Professor. improve with the help 


of agricultural eae 
ates. 
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s Visitor 


s Prof. T. Fukutate, Secre- 
tary-General, Japan 
Sociological Society, 
and Professor, Tokyo 
University. 


Prof. Paolo Graziosi, 
Professor of Anthro- 
pology, University of 
Florence. 


Dr. A. Cerletti, Sandpz, 
Switzerland. 


Dr. R. Schoental, Council 
of Medical Research, 
. Oxford. 


Dr. -L. G. C. E. Pugh, 
Chief Physiologist of 
the Himalayan Expe- 
dition. 


Prof. A. J. Birch, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, 
UK 


. Dr. A. Hofman, Director, 
Sandoc A.G., Basle, 


Switzerland. 
‘Dr. A. Sandoral, Direc- 
tor, University of 


Mexico, Mexico. 


Dr. J. N. Schooleri, 
Director, Verian Asso- 
ciates, Califognia, 


QU.S.A. 


Dr. John N. Couch, 
Professor of Botany, 
University of North 
Carolina, U.S.A. e 


Prof. R. H. Burriss, 
College of Agriculture, 
a University of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 


Prof. R. Kraiisel, Natur- - 
° muscum Senekenbery, 
Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 
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Department 
, visited 


Anthro- 
pology 


Do. 


Do. 


Pure 
Chemistry 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Subject of discussion 
or lecture delivered 


Rural Sociology 


Indian Prehistory 


Serotonin and Serotonin 
antagonists: Theo- 
retical and practical 
implication. 

Hepatic action of alka- 
loid drug. 


Physiology of high alti- 
tudee 


Biogenesis of Natural 


Produots. 
Psychotometric drugs 


Education in Mexico 


Nuclear Magnetic Reso- 
nance, 


Genus Septobasidium 


Nitrogen fixa: 


Permocarboniferrous 
. life provinces, 


Visitor 


Dr. Bogdan Zabroski, 
Head of the Institute 
of Geography, Ottawa. 


Dr. S. Iadritris, Director, 


Graduate School, 
Ekisties, Athens. 

Mr. Symons, Belfast 
University. 


Dr. M. P. Logris, Direc- 
tor of French Institute, 
Pondicheri. 


Dr. Paul Siple, Scientific 
Adviser to the Office 
of the Chief of Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment, Army General 
Staff, U.S.A. 

Mr. Roger Ernst, Perso- 
nal Assistant to Chief 
of Technical (95-opera- 


tion Mission. 

Prof. Kiyoshi Kojima, 
Hitotsubashi Univer- 
sity, Tokyo. 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
Educational] Consul- 
tant, Ford Founda- 
tion, U.S.A. 

Mr. Munro Leaf, 


American Author. 
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Department 
visited 
. 
Geography 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Physiology 


hubject of discussion 
or lecture delivered 


Geography of Canada 
Ecistios 


Economie Geography of 
New Zealand. 

Vegetation mapping and 
geological studies with 
special reference to 
India. 

Greenland and Antarctic 
Exploration. 


The Role of America in 
India’s Economic 
Development. 


Pattern of Triangular 
Trade Between Japan, 
U.S.A. and S.E. Asia. 


. Higher Éducation in the 


Commonwealth and 
the United States: 
Similarities and Con- 
trasts. 


Child Education and 
Welfare. 


(v) List of Books published in 1964 


jant 


—Dr. D. M. Dutta, 


Om oI & bo 


Dasgupta. 


Hadith Literature—Prot. M. Z. Siddiqui. 
Krishi Bfjnan (New Edition)—Sri Rajeshwar Dasgupta. 
Kamala Lectures by U. Nu (English). 

Kamala Lectures by U. Nu (Bengali jranslation). 

Kamala Lectures by U. Nu (Tamil translation). 

Logic, Value and Reality—Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 
Origin and Evolution of Indian Clay Sculpture—Dr. ©. C. 


. e 
Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy (New Edition) 


9. ‘Pragaitihasik Mahenjodaso—Sri K. G. Gosyami. 
10. Sakta Padavali (New edition)—Sri Amarendranath Ray. 
11. Vedantadarsan Adwaitabad— Prof, Asutosh Sastri. 
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MADAM CHANCELLOR, SM. PANDIT, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


Yesterday iore than ten thousand young men 
and women who were successful at their B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinatioris of this University were admitted 
to their respective degrees. They were addressed 
. by a distinguished scientist holding the rank of 
a National Professor, Dr. Satyendranath Bose, 
a brilliant alumnus of our University. 


We meet here for a second time to confer 
degrees and diplomas on the studenés who were 
successful at other examinations. Their number 
also exceeds seven thousand. Today we have in 
our midst one of the most eminent daughters of 
India, Srimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. The part 
she ‘played in the struggle for India’s freedom 
and her distinguished services to our country as 
its representative in foreign lants are known to all. 
We offer her a very cordial welcome and our sincerest 
thanks for having kindly agreed to address the 
Convocation. 

As we send about eighteen thousand men and 
women out in the larger arena of life, one single 
thought is uppermost in our-mind,—have we done 
what we ought to have done for them? Has the 
education that wé have given them prepared them 
to face life, qualified them to play the part of useful 
oitizens and made them ready to devote themselves 
to the service‘of their country? We have tried 
to do our best under the conditions which surround 
us. Some of the problems created by these condi- 


* University of Calcutta, Convocation Address by Sri Surajitchandra 
Lahiri, M A., LL B., Vice-Chancellor on Sunday, the 25th March, 1962, 
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tions I discussed yesterday. The V auestion is, can 
we mould our environment? Can we alter the 
conditions surrounding us? Perhaps we can and 


. we should spare no pains to do so. Change is 


the essence of life and stagnation is death. 
We must move in order to bring about conditions 
under which true education can be imparted profi- 
tably to these young men and women—an educa- 
tion which will enlarge their heart and give 
them spiritual insight and not merely equip them 
to attain material prosperity and success in life. 
It therefore seems to me that there should be a 
reorientation of our presentday educational 
system. 

Our principal aim in education has been to stuff 
the brains of young people with as much information 
as our experts think they should possess. Little 
boys and girls are seen daily to go in and 
come out of schools with loads of books slung in 
bags on their shoulders which they seem scarcely 
able to carry. The overcrowded curriculum which 
we force into their little brains stultifies growth, 
physical and mental. At tbe most these young 
brains become ill-arranged lumber-rooms. A host 
of superficial information is collected which young 
people, never taught what knowledge is, mistake 
for knowledge. The experts who prepare the curri- 
culum must be told to cease in their efforts to create® 
omniscience. Our whole life is a*continual process 
of learning How much can a person learn within 
the first quarter of his life? In the University we 
can. introduce a student to some subjects so that 
his interest is created. The fifndamentals ‘should 
be cleared and embedded in the youthful minds. 
One subject he may choose for more intensive study, 
so, that he may have an idea of the vastness of 
knowledge and how to enter its reams Everything 
must be done to inculcate the eternal truth, things 
of permanent value—values enunciated thousands 
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of years ago and! which hold equally goed today, 
—to create a sympathetic and tolerant mind, to 
instil respect for greatness and beauty,—in short 
to nourish the soul within and not to stifle it. While 
we must teach our young the fundamentals of the 
natural and social sciences, we should not ignore 
their moral and spiritual development by neglecting 
to bring them into contact with the great classics 


and to show them what heights the human mind, 


is capable of reaching. The importance of classical 
literature, history and culture in the curriculum is 
generally overlooked by “the framers who vie with 
one another in modernising the syllabus and 
making it a soul-killing apparatus. 

We live in one of the most critical periods in the 
history of mankind. Science has given man tremen- 
dous power for good as well as for evil. Will man use 


that power to bring about a golden age of peace 


and happiness or will he play with his newly earned 
power like a child playing with fire and, bring about 
a` conflagration leading to the destruction of 
humanity? If our education leaves us immature, 
we shall no doubt behave like children. If 
education imparts true knowledge and real 
wisdom we shall be able to use them for the 
well-being of humanity. We shall be able to 
discard the atom bomb and all the weapons of 
destruction and use our knowledge of science for the 
relief of suffering humanity. I may quote here the 
following words of Sir Richard Livingstone,one time 
Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford University, “To 
build up in every man and woman a solid core of 
spiritual life, which willresist the attrition of every- 
day existence in our mechanized world—that is the 
.most difficult and important task of school and 
University. Barbarian tribes destroyed the Roman 
empire. There are no such tribes to destroy modern 
civilization from outside. The barbarians are our- 
selves. The real modern problem is to humanise 
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man, to show him the spiritual ideals without which 
neither happiness nor success are genuine or perma- 
nent, to produce beings who will know not merely 
how to split atoms but how to use their powers for 
good." 'To us Indians who have inherited the 
Sacred Upanishads, the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Gita, in whose ears still 
ring the  preachings of the Saint of Dakshi- 
neswar and his great disciple Swami Vivekananda 
who left their mortal frames not so long ago, this 
should by no means be a difficult task. All the 
great teachers who have ‘been ‘born on the Indian 
soil through the centuries have showed us to what 
heights man is capable of rising by discipline of 


the body, will-power and intelligence. Should | 


we shut out our young men and women from the 
knowledgeeof what they preached or the example 
of their lives? The University Education Com- 
mission headed by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan stressed 
the same point when it said, “ However well- 
informed we may be in general knowledge, however 
technically efficient we may be in our special voca- 
tions, if we are not acquainted with the roots of 
our past, if we do not have au understanding of 
what is called the ‘ wisdom of the ages’ our edu- 
cation falls short of its true ideals....Our present 
condition is in part due to the failure of our education 
to cope with moral and spiritual uncertainties.” 
The Report sounds a further'warning: “If we 
wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our sotiety, 
a rakshasa raj, all that we need to do is to give voca- 
tional and technical education and starve the spirit. 
We will have a number of séientists without con- 
science, technicians without taste, who find a void 
within themselves, a moral vacuum and a desperate 


need to substitute something, anything for their 


Jost endeavour and ptrpose.” ve 
While I reflect on the need of a reorientation 
in our educational outlook, my thoughts travel to 


a 
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the problems of women's education. A great deal 
of thinking and early action in this matter appears 
to me to be essential. Our responsibility in this 


matter will be evident from the fact that nearly 


26,000 young women are reading in the undergraduate 
classes in the colleges affiliated to this University 
and the number is steadily rising. Nearly four 
thousand women are eligible to receive their diplomas 
at the Convocation this year. Some of them will 
be doctors and lawyers. Some will join the govern- 
ment services, banks or, mercantile firms. Quite 
a number will be teachers. But there will be a 
vast majority who will be just housewives. What 
kind of wives and mothers will they be? What 
training have they received for that patience and 
self-sacrifice which will be required for the discharge 
of their duties in the household? What equipment 
have we given them that will enable them to mould 
the character of their children—the future citizens 
of India? Is the glamour of our University degrees 
taking a part with other social and economic factors 
in destroying the most beautiful womanhood the 
world has ever seen ? The mothers-to-be may have 
received their degrees, but have they received the 
actual education they need? Should all women 
irrespective of their ambition in life have the same 
type of education as men? If not, where are the 
opportunities of diversified courses of instruction 
ford hem ? These and a host of other questions cross 
my mind as I see before me so many young women in 
our colleges, undergraduate and post-graduate. 

I have so long davelt upon the responsibility of 
the University for building character. This is indeed 
one of the principal tasks of a University. The 
University must produce worthy citizens who are 
fully aware qf, their responsibilities towards théir 
fellowmen and their duty to the State, citizens who 
by their high moral tone can make their country 


„an example to others in the world. Let us not 
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forget the words of Pláto and 'the consequential 
responsibilities of the University. The great 
philosopher truly said: “States are made, not 
from rocks and trees, but from the characters 
of their citizens which turn the scale and draw 
everything after them.” 

Another important task of the University is to 
extend the horizon of knowledge. In this respect 
our efforts continue unabated. Our teachers and 
students have never forgotten that the motto of 
this University is ‘ Advancethent of Learning’. 
Yesterday I made a reference to the Annual Reports 
of the University Colleges in which details are given 
of the various problems in which investigation has 
been or is being carried on by our teachers in the 
different departments. Today as many as 169 of our 
senior studgnts are receiving doctorate degrees for 
their researches in different branches of knowledge. 
Their theses were examined by distinguished scholars 
of the most advanced countries of the world and we 
can note with pride that the works of many of our 
young scholars have received from them the highest 
words of praise. 

While we caanot remain complacent with 
what we have done to improve the quality 
of our graduates, our critics must be reminded 
that a great deal depends on the capacity 
of the products of our schools to receive the edf- 
cation that we offer them at the University stage. 
Conditions under which our schocls work must be 
improved’ in order that the University may improve 
its standards and unless there is,a closer co-ordina- 
tion between the work done ‘at all the stages of 
education our efforts may be only in vain. 

In conclusion, I desire to say afew words on a 
subject which has been exercising the public mind for | 
some time past. Thatis the questionsof the medium 
of instruction in Post-graduate and Honours classes of 
our University. In my view, at the present stage of 
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our national development the attempt to substitute 
English either by Hindi or by any one of the regional 
languages mentioned in Schedule VIII of our 
Constitution will not only be a retrograde step but 
positively detrimental to academic interests. The 
English language was introduced as the medium 
of instruction in our country about 125 years ago 
through the efforts of Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Lord Macaulay. I may quote here from a speech 
of Lord Macaulay in the House of Commons: 

" Are we to keep. the people of India ignorant in 
order that we may keep them submissive? Or 
do we think that we can give knowledge without 
awakening ambition? Or do we mean to awaken 
ambition and to provide it with no legitimate 
vent ?....It may be that the public mind of India 
may expand under our system until it kas outgrown 
that system, that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government, that having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. . Whenever ib comes 
it wil be the proudest day in English History.... 
The sceptre may pass away from us." These words 
of Macaulay are almost prophetic. As a result of 
the introduction of a system of education imparted 
through the medium of English language, political 
consciousness spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India and the Indian National Congress 
which was the pioneer in the struggle for indepen- 
dence of India wasstarted in the year 1885. Demand 
for parliamentary “democracy drew in force and 
the dream of Macaulay was fulfilled in the year 
1947 when our country attained Independence. It 
is a language which has been a great cementing 
force throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Recent events have shown that the attempt to 
substitute English by a regional language has pro- 
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duced serious TPpSronosions e on the integrity of our 
country. 

In our Constitution, Part XVII deals aii Official 
Language. Article 343 lays down that the Official 
Language of the Union shall be Hindi in Devanagari 
script, but it permits the continuation of the English 
language for a period of 15 years from the com- 
mencement of the Constitution and, authorises the 
Parliament to provide by law for the use of the 
same after the period of 15 years for such purpose 
as may be specified in the lay. Article 348, however, 
provides that notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 343 and until the Parliament otherwise 
provides, all proceedings in the Supreme Court 
and High Courts, all authoritative texts of all the 
Bills and of all Acts passed by the Parliament or 
the Legislatfire of a State and all Ordinances pro- 
mulgated by the President or the Governor and Order 
and Rules and Regulations and By-laws issued 
under the Constitution or under any law made by 
the Parliament or the Legislature of a State shall 
be in the English language. Article 348(2) empowers 
the Governor of a- State with previous consent of 
the President to authorise the use of Hindi language 


or any other language used for any official purpose ` 


of the State in proceedings of High Court. But 
it lays down that nothing in that clause shall apply 
to any judgment, decree or order passed by the 
High Court. Article 343(3) lays down that when 
the Legislature of a State has prascribed any lan- 
guage other than the English language for use in 
Bills or Acts or in Ordinances, etĉ., a translation of 
the same in the English language should be published 
under the authority of the Governor in the official 
gazette. The Constitution has not, therefore, totally 
discarded the English language for all purposes but 
has permitted its use for certain specified objects. 

In this context I have applied my mind to the 


question whether the English language can be 


. 
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retained as the fnedium ‘of instruction at least in 
Post-graduate and Honours classes. The desire for 
substituting English by Hindi or by any other 
regional language is partly due to a patriotic senti- 
ment and partly due to a desire to promote the 
growth and progress of Hindi or the regional lan- 
guages. It is also partly based on a theory that 
it will be easier for our students to understand a 
subject in their own mother-tongue than in any 
foreign language. It is said that the attempt to 
acquire mastery over a subject i in a foreign language 
involves to some extent a waste of our national 
energy. I regret to say that I cannot accept any 
of the aforesaid grounds as a reason for discarding 
English as a medium of instruction. With regard 
to the patriotic sentiment, I need hardly point out 
that almost all the great patriotic leaders of our 
country were masters of the English language. 
It will be enough for my purpose if I cite the instance 
of the Father of the Nation who could and did 
express his thoughts in English in an inimitable 
style. The same remark applies to the great 
national leaders like G. K. Gokhale, B. G. Tilak, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Swami 
Vivekananda, Rastraguru Surendranath Banerjea, 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Sm. Sarojini Naidu, the 
Nightingale of the East, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Mas and a host of others. All of them were 
remarkable for their English style, both written 
and spoken. I suppose all of us are proud of the 
fact that we are Indians and that we propose to 
continue to be Indians till the last day of our lives, 
but I cannot agreg that we shed our nationality 
and cease to be Indians because of the fact that 
we have sometimes to express ourselves in English. 
I think it is a false sense of patriotism which induces 
us to believe that we should'forget English in order 
to be Indians. 

The argument that the withdrawal of English 
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is necessary for promoting the gròwth of Hindi or 
the regional languages does not also bear scrutmy. 
As far as I know, the retention of English as a medium 
of instruction has never hampered the progress of 
the regional language at least in Bengal. The 
littérateurs of Bengal who have made valuable 
contributions to the progress of the Bengali lan- 
guage received their education in the English medium. 
I have only to cite the names of great littérateurs 
like Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Poet Nabin- 
chandra Sen, Rameshchandra Dutt, Hemchandra 
Banerjee, and many others. In my humble opinion 
it is a mistake to suppose that a regional language will 
not receive adequate impetus unless it is adopted 
as a medium of instruction. On the contrary the 
writings of &he above literary giants will show how 
the Bengali language has been enriched by ideas 
and style imbibed from the Eng ish language. 

With regard to the third ground in support of 
the abolition of English as à medium of instruction, 
viz. that our students will find it easier to acquire 
mastery over the subjects in heir own mother- 
tongue than in a féreign language, I have to admit 
that it is true up to a certain limit. So far as our 
University is concerned the relative provision in 
Chapter XXV, Regulation 13, gives option to 
answer questions in Bengali up to the level of 
B.A. Pass, B.Sc. Pass, B.Com.,' L.T. and B.T. 
Examinations. But no option has been given 
to B.A. and B.Sc. (Hons.) and Post-graduate exa- 
minees who are, therefore, required to answer in 
the English language. This is perhaps the furthest 
limit up to which we can go. In my view it will 
be harmful to the academic interest if English is 
replaced by either Hindi or Bengali in the case of 
Post-graduate and Honours students. “Research work 
in science and technology as also in Humanities 
will suffer unless the students are able to 
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understand authoritative’ text-books which are 


written in English. I have been a student of law 
for the greater part of my life and I cannot 
think of replacing English either by Hindi or by 
Bengali at any point of time. It is well known to 
every student of law that our jurisprudence is largely 
based on the British jurisprudence and that in our 
system of law there are many concepts which are 
borrowed from the English Common Law. There 
are many Indian Statutes which are to a large 
extent a verbatim reproduction of the corresponding 
British Statutes. For elucidation of those concepts 
and for the clarification and interpretation of our 
Acts frequent reference has to be made to English 
law reports. Any decision of the Supreme Court 
will satisfy us on how many occasions our Judges 
and lawyers have to refer to English, American and 
Australian law reports for interpretation of the 
different provisions of our law. ' Speaking for myself 
I cannot think of any point of time when all the law 
reports of England, America, Australia and other 
civilised countries of the world will be translated 
into Hindi or any other regional language. I also 
feel that it will be a huge wastage of national energy 
if we were to undertake the task of translating not 
only all the standard text-books in English but also 
the law reports of our country and of other countries 
ef the English-speaking world into Hindi or any other 
regional languages It is sometimes said that our 
stutlents who receive their instruction in their mother- 
tongue at the secondary school stage, arè unable to 
follow the lectures, delivered in English in the under- 
graduate classes. 1€ that be so, I think this problem 
has been created by ourselves and it is not right 
for us to create a problem in order to solve it. If 
our students in the undergraduate classes are 
unable to follow lectures • delivered in English, 
attempts must be made to improve instruction in 
the English language at the secondary level so a 
10—2061P —1V l 
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to enable the students to fellow the lectures delivered 
in English in the undergraduate classes. I am 
glad to note that the authorities who are now in 
charge of secondary schools have started teaching 
English from Class TIT. 

I have dwelt at length on the academic aspect 
of the withdrawal of English as medium of ins- 
truction, but there is also a social side which cannot 
be totally ignored. The desire of the human 
materials who are to receive their education cannot 
be ignored. Rightly or wrongly, the ability to 
express oneself in good English ‘is regarded in our 
country as a social virtue and I know many ladies 
and gentlemen who are unwilling to attend meetings 
and social gatherings on account of their shyness 
born of an inferiority complex on account of their 
inability to express their ideas in English. Ask 
parents and “guardians of our country whether they 
would like their children and wards to be educated 
in a vernacular-medium or an English-medium 
school and you will find that a large majority of 
cases choose the latter. So far as this city is con- 
cerned I think I shall not be wrong if I say that it 
is only when the children fail to get admission into 
English-medium schools that they come forward 
for admission into vernacular-medium schools. 

From the point of view of polizical integration 
also the English language has played a very importante 
part in bringing together different parts of our 
country and has acted as a great cementing forte. 
India of today is not the India which existed before 
the advent of the British and if we have to face 
facts, we must accord a proper place to the English 
language from the political as well as from 
the academic point of view. 

I should not be taken to suggest that I am 
against the growth or the progress of gither Hindi or 
of any other language. Develop them by all means, 
but my only suggestion is that do not develop those 
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languages at the expense of the English language 
which has contributéd substantially to India's 
unity in modern times and brought us into closer 
contact with all the civilised. countries of the 
world. 

Fellow graduates, you are just entering the battle 
of life. Do so with heart within and God overhead. 
Though the battle may be directly for your, own 
survival and your own well-being, it will have to 
be fought in a manner that will contribute to the 
survival and well-being of the whole community to 
which you belong and ultimately to the welfare of 
humanity. You will fight illiteracy and spread 
education, you will fight disease and foster health, 
you will fight selfishness and spread selflessness, 
you will fight evil and spread good, you will toil 
unceasingly to build a happy and prosp€rous India. 
It is then and then only that you will be worthy 
sons and daughters of our Alma Mater. May you 
have the blessings of the Almighty in your endea- 


vours, and let your motto be: “gal ui fa, wai 
ut Wak, am wei adteata’-—‘“I know Supreme 


Truth, I meditate on the Supreme Truth, let Truth 
dawn upon me." 


dai Hind 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


I Meet Rajaji—By Monica Felton. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
1962, pp. 193. Rs. 15. 


For over 40 years, Chakravarti Rajazopalachari has been one of the 
most controversial and unpredictable personalities of Indian public life. 
His long association with the national mcrement, varied public career, 
proverbial cleverness and brilliance, daring poetical views and present 
leadership of the Swatantra Party obvious.y make him an inexhaustible 
source of curiosity. He attracts as well as ‘repels, Mrs. Monica Felton, 
a British progressive intellectual, is one of those who are attracted by his 
resourceful qualities almost to the point of being a devotee. 

Mrs, Felton came to India in 1956. After her first meeting with C. R. 
she decided to spend some months in Madras and has been there ever 
since, The present book is the result of a series of interviews with C. R. 
It is a background& to a full-length biography which is in Ho preparatory 
stage. 


As the interviews reveal C. R. is not & very co operative man. He 
prefers quietude of retirement, He tries his bzst to dissuade Mrs. Felton 
from hor contemplation. He states frankly: ‘it bores me to remember 
the past” (p. 7). He confesses that he is not zuch an important man as to 
be an object of study. Conversation repeatedly brings out the shattered 
eondition of his health as well as dissatisfaction with contemporary political 
life of India and the world” 


Besides, the interviews clearly spotlight his bold stand on competitive 
and ruinous nuclear arms race. He is definite: against it. He is critical 
of the fear-complex of Americans (p. 151). He has made several appeals to 
Mr. Khruschchov to lead the world with a unilateral disarmament (@p.79-89), 
And he believes that such a lead would be respanded to by U.S.A., though 
he does not realise the practical difficulties of such a lead in view of 
Western world’s threat. 


C. R. is against all rocialiss measures zf the Government of India, 
He has a peculiar 18th century faith jn°so-called free capitalism. He 
even criticises the collective farming expsriments as steps towards 
communism (p. 152), He even dismisses Bhocdan movement as of little 
consequence in Indian situation (p. 30). P 


-He is intensely critical of imposition of Hindi as the national janguage i 
of India. He pleads for retention of English ag he official language of the 
Indian Union (pp. 91-08, 108-112). He is convinced hat language 
policy of Nehru Govt, will lead to national disintegration in India. “This 
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Hindi question is hie one part of the increasing tension between Korth: 
and South” (p. 94). 
C. R. believes in a Gêng. system of defence for India and Pakistan, 
* “This”, he points out, “would have made a difference to the whole of. 
Asia, and so, indirectly to the whole world” (p. 142). Herein, according 
to him, lies the final solution of Kashrhir problem. But he does not 
develop the idea into practicable details. On this score, C. R. comes close 
to Jai Prakash Narain. 

When Mrs. Felton askg for his comments on Azad’s autobiography 
‘India Wins Freedom”, he categorically refuses, He says: ‘‘These 
debates about what happened in the past are merely vanity... I will not 
enter into this competitiqn in vanity.” (pp. 177-78). He, however, 
appreciates Azad as “tha least egocentric of all the leaders'' (p. 179) and 
dismisses his views that Partition of India was due io personal factors 
between Mountbatten & Nehru, He observes, ‘If Gandhiji had been 
against Partition, the others would not have agreed to it. But Gandhiji 
saw that it was inevitable” (p. 180). 

For some time past, C. R. was emphasizing the need ofa strong 
opposition party for successful working of parliamentary democracy in 
India. Monopoly of power by one party is unhealthy, ‘‘When one party 
remains always in power and dissent is dissipated among unorganized 
individuals and relatively insignificant groups which do not and cannot 
coalesce, government will inevitably become totalitarian” (p. 52). He 
was, however, reluctant to give any leadership at this old age. But the 
last chapter shows that even C, E. could not avoid involvement in national 
politics. It is as if with a sense of resignation that he accepted the 
leadership of the opposition party which he himself had demanded and 
which vast numbers of people wanted to se$ organized. The book ends with 
Rajaji’s announcement of a new political party, the Swatantra Party, 

Mrs. Felton’s book brings out all the key points of C.R.’s political 
attitudes. Yet as it simply records interviews, ib shows the lack of an 
intézrated development. Very often, important opinions are mixed up 
with relatively trivial points on religion and personal health. Even then, 
this informal publieation of conversation will be helpful to every student 
of Indian politics, It has succeeded in bold presenjation of the technique 


of life as well as texture of ideas of the Swatantra leader, 
e 


. R, Chakravarti 


Ourselves 


EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Government of India in the Ministry of Education have 
recently sent to the different Universities the recommendations of 
the Emotional Integration Committee set up by the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Conference in New Delhi. This Committee which is still working 
has already submitted an ‘interim report. The Universities in 
India have been requested to consider the recommendations in so 
far as they relate to the funstions’ of our Universities in the field 
of education. It is very necessary that al! the recommendations 
of the Emotional Integration Committee should be published at an 
early date so that the necessary atmosphere may be created 
for the understanding, appreciation and implementation of these 


recommendations. 
e 


In the new situation that has been created afier the attain- 
ment of independence, Indian Universities have a vital role to play. 
These Universities located in different parts of the country can certainly 
< promote the movement for good citizenship and national solidarity. 
Universities as vorporate bodies have a deep responsibility. A true 
University is a vast store-house of ideas. deas, it has been said, 
have hands and feet, and ideas can irans?orm existing social 
organisations. It is from this point of view that the Universities 

at the present moment in India can render a useful and effective 
social service. That service is the proper and necessary dissemina- 
lion of learning and ideas among the people. The soul of the people 
has got to be touched, elevated and expanded by the Universities. 
"Phe soul of the Indian people must grow through the Univgrsities. 
It is in the Universities, with their power over the mind, greater 
in the end than the power of any government or of any social 
or religious organisation, that we see howe the soul of a people 
"ab its highest manifests itself. We hav no doubt that by clearly 
conceived ideas and well-directed efforts Indian Universities may 
create conditions for fruitful emotional integration and national 
cohesión and solidarity. An all-embracing, all-pervasive and all-round 
moral cofisciousness has got te be created. «»Pan-Indian moral 
consciousness is the real source of our hopes, its achievement and 
its extension to the common man. The real root of conflict is 
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ignorance, [t is the ill-informed mind and the narrow mind which’ 
are the servants of ill-will, jealousy and hatred. It is they which 
are exploited by the evil and reactionary forces of an age. What 
is wanted, for breaking down the barriers between knowledge and 
ignorance, is education. We can only bring about tbe desired 
emotional integration in the country by enlisting the service of 
every citizen in that task and we can only make men ideal 
citizens in India by training their minds to grasp the importance 
of the consummation devoutly to be wished for. When the people in 
general can understand, they will have the courage to act upon 
that understanding. "There is an old Chinese proverb : Understand- 
ing is difficult ; action is.easy.. Understanding is like light ; from 
a chaos it makes a world. There is nothing in the real nature 
of human beings that preciudes such a possibility. A famous 
student of history has bequeathed to us a definition of nationality 
which is worth attention. The great French thinker Ernest Renan 
tells us that “Man is enslaved neither by his race, nor by his 
language, nor by his religion, nor by the courge of rivers, nor by 
the direction of mountain ranges. A great aggregation of men, 
sane of mind and warm of heart, creates a moral consciousness 
which jis called a nation". In India the imperative task to 
be fulfilled is the creation of such a nationality through the develop- 
ment of moral consciousness. Indian Universities can certainly 
dedicate themselves to this sacred task. 


. a 
DEATH oF PROFESSOR B. C. GUHA 


It is with a heavy heart that we have to refer to the passing 
away of Professor Bireshchandra Guha, Dean of the Faculty of 
Science and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University. The 
death of Dr. Guha at Lycknow on 20th March, 1962, was sudden 
and unexpected. A very brilliant and useful career in the field of 
science has been cut short by the cruel hand of death. Dr. Guha 
was born in July, 1904, in an Hast Bengal district. His academic 
record from his school days was marked by extraordinary: distinc- 
tion. His first love was Science and he dedicated himself, as a 
worshipper, to the temple of science. Chemistry, both theoretical 
and applied, attracted him most, and his motto was ever to excel 
in the sphere of scientific investigation and research. Early jn his 
‘life his research was*rewarded by the double Doctorates of the 
Universities of Calcutta and London, and he was appointed 
Ghosh Professor of Applied Chemistry. He chose Biochemistry ag 
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his special field where he has made significant and notable contribu- 
tion. Dr. Guha was a man of verfatile talents and his energy 
and enthusiasm for every cause or subject that he took up were 
utbounded. He was very enthusiastic by nature and temperament 
and could inspire enthusiasm in others. This trait of his character 
akin to boyishness, he retained to. the last day of his life, and 
there is no doubt that this trait made him so very interesting a 
companion in the midst of scholars as well as laymen. His exuberant 
vitality and gushing energy constantly needed new outlets for ex- 
pression, and Dr. Guha served on  nzmerous expert scientific 
committees in India, Europe and Ameriee. He was the President- 
elect of the Indian Science Congress to*be held next year. But 
this is not to be; Providence has decreed otherwise. It is not ovr 
purpose to furnish a catalogue of Dr, Guha’s outstanding achieve- 
ments ‘which would be far too many. We pay our respectful tribute 
to the departed soul and offer our heartfelt condolence to Mrs. Guha, 
the worthy consort, who in every way assisted in making the life 

of her husband so u&eful and interesting. 
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NOTIFICATION NO. CSR/1/62 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulation8 
relating to the Pre-University Examination were adopted by the Academie Council 
on the 17th January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on the 17th March, 1902 :— 

. ‘That in the syllabus for English, Paper II, for the Pre-University Course, the 
topics, ‘Translation from Bengali er other recognised Indian Language’ be replaced 
by the topic ‘Story writing from points given.’ 


á It was decided by the Academe Couneil that these changes would take immediate 
effect, 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 12th April, 1962. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION NO. CSR/2/62 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations for the Pre-University 
Examination have been split up into two separate sets of Regulmtions, ĉe. Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination in Arts and the Pre-Universivy Examination in Science and that 
the Regulations for these two examinations were adopted hy the Academic Council 
on the 17th January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on the 17th March, 1962. 

The Regulations were given effect to from the examination of 1962. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJER, 
The 12th April, 1962. Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/2404/70 (Af), 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala has been affiliated in 
Physiology to the B.Sc. Honours standard and in Psychology to the B.A. and B.Se. 
Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1962-68, ¢.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II 
Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, . G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
CALOTTA. Registrar. 
The 26th April, 1962. : 
. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
«NOTIFICATION 
No.°0/2454/18 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Maulana Azad College, Caleutte has béen affiliated in Physics and 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. Honoers standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1962-63, i.e., with permission to present candi- 
. dates in the above mentioned subjects at the B.Sc. Honours Part I Examination in 

1964 and B.Sc. Honours PastII Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
E CALCUTTA. i Registrar. 


The 26th April, 1962. 
11—-2061P—IV 
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` UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTAS 
i NOTIFICATION e 


No. C/2345/176 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliations 
already granted, the Umeschandra College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Group I~ 
English, Modern Languages (Bengali, Hindi, French, Gujrathi, Urdu) Group Ii—(e) 
Economic Theory, (b) Economie Problems of Indis, (c) Economie Geography, Group 
ITI— (a) Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Group IV—(a) Commercial 
and Industrial Law, (b) Accountancy/Statistics, (c) Business Organisation, Group V— 
(a) Advanced Accountancy, (b) Auditing, (c) Income Tax and Costing to the B.Com. 
Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1962-63, 7.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subjects at the B. Com. Honours Part I Examination in 1904 and B.Com. Honours Part 
II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senare HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
CALCUTTA. Registrar. 
The 24th April, 1962. 


. 
UNIVERSITY 'OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1784/Misc. Med. 


It is hereby notified for heneral information that the (1) Medical College, Caloutta, 
(2) R. G. Kar Medical College, Calcutta, (3) National Medical College, Calcutta, (4) 
N. R. Sirkar Medical College, Calcutta and (5) Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital, Caleutta, 
have been recognised as teaching centres for the Diploma Course in Oto-Rhino-Laryn- 
gology under the Unftersity College-of Medicine, Calcutta. 


‘Senate HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
- CALCUTTA. A : Registrar. 
The 18th April, 1962. 5 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. ©/2321/170 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the College of Commeroe, 
Midnapore has been affiliated ir? English, Bengali, Civics, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the Pre- University standard with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates 
in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre- University Examination in 1962, and not 
earlier. 


SrzNATE HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
CALOUTTA. 9 Registrar. 
The 18th April, 1962. ; 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR e 
Regietrer .. x University Office, 
Notification No. EX/R/149(60). Saugar, the 24th September, 1960. 
e. 
NOTIFICATIQN 


In pursuance of this office Notification No. EX/R/85/60, dated the 24th August, 
1960, it is notified that the following examinees who appeared at the various exami. 
' nations of the University of Saugar held in April/May, 1960 have been found guilty 
of using urifair means at the examination. Action has,ftherefore, been taken against 
them in the following manner :— 


I- (a) The results of the follewing candidates for 1960 are cancelled. 


(b) They are debarred from taking examinations to be held in the yoar 1961. 
(c) They will be however permitted to appear in 1962 and subsequent exami- 
nations t—— 


` . ‘ e. 
1339] €' — NOTIFICATIONS ,88 
* Roll Enrol Name of the candidate with Name of Centre 
No. No. address. * examination. 4 
228 0/3657 Abdul Salam Jalani, House Pre-Prof. Sc. Science College, 
X No. 9/180, Nayapura, Raipur. 
Dabri, Raipur. . 
718 05869 Dasari Gopal Krishna, S/o. Do. T. R. S. Collego, 
Prahmaish, Gudivada Rewa. 
, Taluk Krishna, Andhra 
Pradesh. ` 


II. (a) The result of the following candidate is cancelled. 
(b) He will however, be allowed to appear in 1961 and subsequent exami- 


nations. . 
Roll Enrol Name of the candidate with Name of ' Centre 
No. No. address. examination. 
e. 
837 . T[1026 Mohan Lal Yadav, (Ojo. B.A. (Final) D. M. V. Raj- 
Namdeo Yadav, Deetvan- nandgaon. 


para, Rajnandgaon. 


III. (a) In the case of the following candidate the following papers have been 
cancelled :— 


Rol,  Entol Name of the candidate with Name of examina- Centre 
No. No. ' address. tion and papers. 


236 BJ19085 Babu Lal Singh, C/o. Sita LL.B.. (Prev.) Degree College, 
Ram Singh, P.O. Rama- (7) Criminal leaw Satna. 
Sthan, Dist. Satna. and Pro- 
eedure. 
(4) Law of Torts 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 


Registrar, 
z UNIVERSITY OF BAUGAR, SAGAR. 


Notification No. EX/105/60. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR l 
NOTIFICATION 
Saugar, the 8th November, 1960, 
In partial modification of this Office Notifications No. /80, dated the 19th August, 


1960 and No. /85, dated the 24th August, 1960, it is notified that the name of the following 
candidates*are deleted from the list of candidates mentioned in these notifications 


referred to above :— . 
Roll No. © Name of the candidates with address. _ Examination 
206 Sudesh Pal Pathak, C/o. Dr. B. L. Pathak, 273/1, Prepfratory Science 
near City Church, Nawgaon, Chhatarpur. 
130 B. Sanyal, 6/658, Tigari Building, Phaphadih, LL.B. (Final) 
Raipur. i 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar. 
. UNIVERSITY or SAUGAR. 
. t 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY . 
4 ! Eh . 
Notification No. EC/8802. Cuttack, the 10th October, 1960, 


In accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Second Intermediate '^ Arts Examination 
of 1960 (June/July) is penalised as noted below:—  . --. 
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INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


Roll No. Name Institution Penalties imposed 
181 Sri Guru Charan Naik, S/o. Bhadrak College, Result of the Second LAS 
* Sri Gadadhar Naik, Bhadrak Bhadrak. Examination of 1960 is 
College, At/P.O. Bhadrak, cancelled. 


Dist. Balasore. 


Ilegible, « 
Assistant Registrar. . 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC/6668. Outtack, the 24th September, 1960. 
In accordance with standing order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Second Intermediate Examinations of 1960 
(June/July) are penalised as noted against each. 


. 
Roll Name " Instituton Penalties imposed 


No. 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 
211 Sri Paramananda Mahapatra, M. P. C. College, Result of the Second I.A. 


S/o. Sri Banamali Mahapatra, Baripada. Examination of 1960 is 
At—Purnachandrapur U. P. cancelled and hə is 
School (Head Pandit), P.O. debarred from appear- 
Baripada, Word N. B., Dist. 3 ing at any of the 
Mayurbhanj. examinations prior to 

e. the Annual Examina- 


tion of 1962. 

663 Sri Jaganathprasad Nayak, S/o. Christ College, Result of the Second I.A. 
Sr Shrihari Nayak, P.O. Cuttack (non- Examination of 1960 is 
Jangalapade, Via. Gurandi, collegiate). cancelled and he is 
Dist. Ganjam. debarred from appear- 

ing at the Annual 
Examination of 1961. 


674 Sri Bidyadhar Biswal, S/o. N. ©. College, Result of the Second I.A. 


Sri Kishore Chandra Biswal, Jajpur. Examination of 1960 is 
Vill. Kamalpur, P.O. cancelled and he is 
Markandapur, Dist. Cuttack. debarred from appear- 

e ing at the Annual 


Examination of 1961. 
838 Sri Ambikananda Panda, S/o. V. Dev Ccllege, Result of the Second I.A. 


Sri Nrushimhananda Panda, Jeypore. Examination of 1960 is 
Pleader, G. M. V. Street, cancelled and he is 
Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam. debarred from appear- 


ing at any of the 
Examinatiggs prior to 
the Second Examina- 


. tion of 1962. 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE S 
1612 Sri Shyama Charan Swain, B. J. B. College, Result of the Second I.Se. 
S/o. Sri Panu Swain, Bhubaneswar. Examination of 1960 is 
Jambeswarpatna Sahi, P.O. e canceled and he is 
Bhubaneswar, Dist. Puri. e debarred from appear- 


] ing at the Annual 
Examination of 1961. ° 
1582 Sri Durga Charan Pattanaik, Science Ccllege, Result of the Second I.Sc. 
S/o. Sri Dasorothi Pattanaik, Angul. Examination of 1960 is 
Angul Hospital, P.O. Angul, t cancelled ande he is 
Dist. Dhenkanal. debarred from appear- 
S ing at any of the 
se Examinations prior to 
the Annual Examina- 

tion of “1962. . 

: Illegible, 
UNIVERSITY OFFICE, CutTtacr, Assistant Registrar, 
The 24th September, 1960. UTKAL UNIVERSITY, Currack. 


1962] | 
VIKRAM UNIVERSITY, UJJAIN 
e 
NOTIFICATION 


‘NOTIFICATIONS 


The following candidates who attempted to resort to unfair means at the B.A. 
Part I (2-Year Degree Course) Examination, 1960 of the University have been punished 
as per punishment noted against each :— . 


SI. Name of the candidates Roll Name of Name of the Punishment 
No. No. the exami- Institute or awarded. 
nation. Place of resi- 
dence in case 
of private 
: candidates. 
1. Bhasker Narsudeo Rao 309 B.A.Pt.I Ex-student Cancelled. the 
Patwardhan. (2 Y.D.C.) of | Govt. examination of 
. Degree Col- 1960 and fur- 
lege, Dewas ther debarred 
s . from appear- 
ing at eny 
examination of 
1961 and 1902. 
2. Sri Harish Mandloi 310 Do. Do. Do. 
3. Sri Kalyanmal Mahajan 311 Do. Do. Do. 
4. Sri Purshottam Panjabi 315 Do. Do. Do. 
5. 317 Do. Do. Do. 


Sri Sharadchandra Laxman- 
rao Shinde, - 


No. 0/42434-525. 
The 16th November, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
NOTIFICATION 
EX CEP-467/59-60. 


G. D. WIDHANI, 
Registrar. 


Persuant to the resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held, 
on the 25th November, 1960, the following candidates for the University Esxaminations 


of September, 1960 who were found guilty of malpractice 
Examination Reg. No. 


4385 


Name and egidress 


Vadirajachar, T. R., S/o. 
Su T. Rama- 
chandrachar, Planter, 
Bhagamandala, Coorg. 


C. Vora Virendra, S/o. 
Chandulal V. Vora, 
Balepet, Shish 
Building, Bangalore— 


1. Pre-Universiby 


2, ePro-University 4180 


2. 

Pre-University Ananthapadmanabha, A. 
S., S/o. Sri Subba Rao, 
266, III Main Road, 
Hanumantha Nagara, 
Bangalore—19. 

992 ® F.C. Susai Amalanathan, 

1, Todd Lane, Banga- 
lore—1. 


8. 3181 


B.Se. (Old 
Scheme), 


Second B.E. "1152 
(New 


Scheme). 


G. Madhavan Nair, S/o, 
Sri Govindan Nair, 
“‘Sarasw&thinilayam”’, 
Thovally, Quilon, 
Kerala. : 


J. 


are penalised as follows :— 
Penalty imposed 


1. The candidate loses thi: 
examination and April 
1961 Examination. 
He may take Septembe 
1961 Examination, 
The candidate loses this 
examination and Apri] 
1961 Examination, 
He may take September 
1961 Examination, 
The candidate loses this 
examination and April 
1961 Examination, 
He may take September 
1961 Examination? 
The candidate loses this 
examination and April 
1961 Examination’ 
He may take September 
1961 Examination. 
The candidate loses this 
examination only. 
He may take April 
1961 Examination. 


2. 


2. 


By order, 
SHANKARLINGAPPA, 
Controller of Examinations. 
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BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ANDHRA PRADESH, 
HYDERABAD, 
NOTIFICATION 


Tue lira SEPTEMBER, 1900 
The following candidates had resorted to unfair means at the H.S.C. Public 
Examination held in March/April, 1960 by the Board. Their performance in tho present 
examination has been cancelled and they have been further debarred from appearing 
for any examination of the Board to be held in the year(s) noted against each :— 


H.S.C. PUBLIC EXAMINATION, MARCH/APRIL, 1960 


Rl. Roll Name of the candidate Name of the school Years of examina- 
No. No. in ease of regular tion for which they 
candidates and have been debarred 


name of tke Centre being eancelling 

in ease of private their results in the 

^ e candidetes. examination held 
in March, 1960. 


1 2168 L. Veerareddy Hanumakonda One year (October, 
Government High 1960 and March, 
School, Lazhkar- 1961 Examina- 
bazar, Hanam- tions) for proved 


konda. malpractice. 
3 2169 re Abdul Raheem Do. Do. 
3 2170 A. Rajeswar rao Do. Do. 
4 2173 M. Venkatlaxmareddy Do. Do. 
5 2174 P. Rajaram * Do. Do. 
6 2176 8. Bikshapathi Do. Do. 
"7 2176 Y. Yelleiah Do. Do. 
8 2178 P. Kondalreddy Do. Do. 
9 2184 K. Venkataiah Do. Do. 
10 2188 G. Salenderreddy Do. Do. 
11 2206 A, Mohan reddy Government High Do. 
i School, Huzurabad 
12 2207 "V. Venkatrao Do. Do. 
13 2238 R. Venkatreddy Do. Do. 
14 2239 M. Sayanna Do. Do. 
16 2240 M. Narayanreddy Do. ‘ Do. 
16 2241 A. Gopalrao e Do. Do. 
17 2242 G. Rajreddy Do. Do. 
18 2243 M. Yellaiah Do. Do. 
19 2244 G. Ailaiah Do. Do. 
20 2245 "T. Kanakaiah Do. Do. 
21 2246 K. Poshetti Do. Do. 
22 2255 T, Lakshminarayanareddi Do. Do. 
23 2256 M. Venata Reddy Do. Do. è 
24 2257 Mahaboob Ali Do. Do. 
25 2958 T. Raghavulu Do. , Do. 
26 2259 Sd. Khamruddin Do. Do. 
21 2260 ‘Lachaiah Do. Do.9 
98 2261 K. Rajesham Do. Do. 
29 2262 Ch. Sudardhanam Do. Do. 
30 2263 K, Madusudhanreddy Do. Do. 
31 2270 P. Kishan Do. : Do. 
39 2271 D. Bhagwanreddy Do. Do. 
33 2299 S. Veerachary Governmeht Middle- Do. 
cum-High School, 
Parkal. 
34 2300 E. Mogillaiah Do. Do. 
35 2301 T. Rajayya Do. i Do. x 
36 2302 C. Gopalrao Do. Do. 
37 2303 K. Parandhamareddy Do. Do. 
38 2333 ° G. Janardhan e Do. ss Do. 
39 2334 Md. Saheb Ali Do. Do. 
40 2335 Md. Fazl Hussain Do. Do. . 
41 2336 B. Rajeshwar Rao Do. Do. 
42 2457 K. Srinivasachary Government Senior Do. 
i Basic School, 
Kamalapur. 
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2458 
2459 
2460 
2461 
2462 
2466 


2407 
2468 
2469 
2484 
2485 


2805. 


2506 
11760 


11761 
11771 
11772 
11773 


11774 
11775 
11777 
11778 
11782 
11783 
11796 
11800 
11806 
11807 
11808 
11809 
11810 
11811 
11812 
11820 
11822 
11823 
11839 


11844 


11873 
11875 


® 1897 


11898 
9480 
_@ 


9481 
9482 
9483 
9484 
9497 
9498 
9518 
9519 


9520 
9521 
9522 
9560 
9561 
9567 
9568 


* . 
NOTIFICATIONS 
P. Devefidrareddy " Do. | 
V. Mohan reddy Do. A 
K. Venkatramanarasaih Do. 
C, Narasaih . Do. 
M. Ramaiah Do. 
I. Chinapureddy Government High 
School, Mulug. 
J. Sahadev Do. 
A. Ramaswamy . - Do: 
B. Nagebhushanam Do. 
D. Bhoomaiah G. P. S., Mulkanor 
Ch. Rajaiah Do. 
P. Susheela Government  Girls' 
High School, 
Hanumakonda. 
G. Priyamvade Do.. 
Kommu Sriramulu Private candidates, 
Hanumakonda. 
G. Ramachandraiah Do. 
Siramsetti Mohagrao Do. 
A. Narasimharao Do. 
Bommakanti *Narssimha- Do. 
ramaiah. 
G. Gouriah Do. 
N. Mallaiah Do. 
P. Rajaranjanrao Do: 
N. Rangarao Do. 
A. Ramreddy Do. 
R. Jalanarasimharao Do. 
Vekat Kishanrao Do. 
Purushothamachari 5. Do. 
P. Premanna Do. e. 
Mankaiah Do. 
S. K. Venugopal Do. 
B. Vasudev Do. 
B. Rajagovind Do. 
V. Ramulu Do. 
D. Sivaraju Do. 
T. Satyanarayana Do. 
R. Madhusudhan Do. 
V. Balajirao Do. 
B. Rejaiah Do. 
e 
M. Rajaiah Do. 
P. Lakshminarasimhacharya Do. 
Mohd. Jafar Ali Do. 
V. Shivaram Do. 
N. Lakshmi ° Do. . 
Syed Hameedudin Darul-uloom High 
School,  Hydere- 
bad.. ° 
Mohiuddin Do. 
Thakur Manmohansingh Do. 
Khaja Moeenuddin Do. 
Md. Ameenuddin Ahmed Do. 
Abdul Qader Khai? Do. 
Tayyab Qurashi Do. 
Mohammed Cheraghuddin Do. 
Mohammed Majeeduddin Do. 
Ahmed. , r 
Abdul Hakeem Do. 
Mohammed Taher Do. 
Ehsan Ahmed Khan ? Do. 
Munir Ali Baig Do. 
Mohed Basheeruddin Do. 
Syed Qudrathulla Ahmed Do. 
Khawaja Mohammedali Khan 


Do. 

& years (October, 
1960 to March, 
1965) for assault- 
ing the invigilator. 

1 year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961) Examina- 
tions for proved 
malpractice. 


101 


102 
103 
104 
108 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 


117 
118 
119 
120 
12 

122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
132 
183 
134 
185 


196 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
* 146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
188 


Roll 
No. 


9569 


9575 
9576 
9578 
9579 
9595 
9596 
9601 
9602 
9603 
9604 
9608 
9609 
9611 
9612 
9613 


9614 
9621 
9622 
9681 
9682 
9686 
9687 
9140 
9741 
9151 
9793 
9768 
9769 
9771 
9772 
9773 
9714 
9715 
9784 


9785 
9788 
9789 
9790 
9791 
9799 
9800 
9801 
9804 
9806 
9810 
9811 
9812 
9813 
9818 
9820 
9821 
9822 
9823 
9824 
9825 
9837 
9838 
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Name a. candidate 


* Name of the school 
in ease of regular 


candidates 


and 


nam* of the Centre 
in case of private 
candidates. 


Mohammedabdul Ali Naqsood Darul-uloom High 


Syed Dawood 

Mohammed Farooq Hussain 

Syed Razzakali 

Mohammed Abdul Rasheed 

Mohammedabdul Sattar 

Mohd. Bin Ali Siddiqui 

Jahangir Ali 

Gulam Hyder 

Mohd. Abid Ali 

Md. Abdul Mukhtar Khan 

Md. Zahiruddin 

Syed Khaza 

Shaik Banday Ali 

Khaja Yusuf Sharief 

Gulam Yusuf Hussain 
Siddiqui. 

Syed Nafees Ahmed 

Md. Afzal Uddin Ahmed 

Shaik Omet 

Ahmed Mohiuddin 

Syed Farooq Shah 

Syed Abid Ali 

Mohammed Sharfuddin 

Mohd. Abdul Saleem 

Mohd. Lateefuddin 

Mohd. Abdul Azeez 

Yaqoob Jamal 

Md. Abdul Jaleel 

Md. Inayatullah 

Jameel Mustafa 

Mir Giasuddin Ali 

Syed Amjad Hussain 

Syed Sibgatullah 

Syed Ahmad Qasimuddin 

Moshin Bin Saleh 


Syed Ibraheem 

Tbraheem Baig 

Syed Sadat Hussain 

Syed Mashhood Ali 

Syed Qutubuddin 

Mohsin Bin Aun 

Md. Abdus Sattar 

Abdul Hussain Taqi Hyder 
Mohd. Masood Ali 

Mir Shoukatali 

Masood Alam 

Khaja Yousuffiddin 

Syed Rasheeduddin Ahmed 
Syed Raziuddin Ahmed 
Syed Mohsin 

Mohd. Arifur Rahman. 
Syed Sharfuddin i 
Mohammed Abdur Rahaman 
Mohd. Zakiuddin 

Riaz Mohammed Khan * 
Mohd. Sayeeduddin Ahmed 
Mohd. Asifuddin 

Amir Mohd. Khan 


School, 
bad. 


Hydera- 


Do. 
Govt. High School, 
Chenchalguza. 
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Years of examina- 
tion for which they 
have been debarred 
being ^ cancelling 
their results in the 
examination held 
in March, 1960. 


One year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina: 
tion) for proved 
malpractice. 


228 


1962] 
159 9839 
160 9841 
161 9846 
162 9847 
163 9848 
164 9849 
165 9850 
166 9851 
167 9852 
168 9858 
169 9858 
170 9859 
171 9860 
172 9861 
173 9862 
174 9863 
175 9804 
176 9806 
177 9866 
178 9867 
179 9868 
180 9880 
181 9881 
182 9882 
183 9883 
184 9884 
185 9885 
186 9906 
187 9907 
188 9908 
189 9909 
190 9910 
191 9911 
192 9912 
193 — 9913 
194 9914 
195 9915 
196 9916 
197 9917 
198 9982 
199 9933 
200 9941 
201 9942 
202 9943 
203 9970 
204 9971 
208 9972 
206 9973 
207 9984 
208 9985 
209 9997 
210 9998 
211 9999 
212 10002 
213 10008 
214 10004 
215 10005 
216 10006 
217 10022 
218 10023 
219 10024 
220 10025 
221 10036 
222 10037 
223 10088 
'294 10041 
225 10042 
' 926 10044 
227 10045 


e NOTIFICATION S | 


Mohd. Alam Alikhan 
Rashidalikhan 

Shaik Mustafahasanjunafüi 
Md. Zameeruddin Khan 
Mir Ahmed Ali 

Azhar Hussain Khan 

Md. Abdur Rahim Ansari 
Shafiur Rahman 

Syed Mahmood Hussain 
Mohd. Naseeruddin 

Mir Ali Akbar Shareef 
Mohd. Kareemuddin 
Gulam Hyder 

Mohd. Ibrahim 

Mohd. Abdul Jebbar 
Syed Zainul Abideen 
Mohd. Ali Khan 

Syed Ali Akbar 

Syed Najamuddin * 
Abdus Sattar Khan, 


Mohd. Qameruddin * 


Janardhan Chand 
Syed Abdul Ghani 
Zahoor Ahmed 

Syed Mohd. Taqi 
Syed Khaja Naseeruddin 
Md. Younus 

Md. Mishahaul Hasan 
Md. Omer 

Abdul Qader 

Md. Mustaq Hussain 
Md. Najmuddin 
Khaja Anwer Hussain 
Gulam Yazdani 

Md. Amiruddin 

Sultan Md. Afzaluddin 
Md. Moinuddinkhan 
Syed Yousufuddin 
Md. Khaja Moinuddin 
Md. Abdul Quadir 


Md. Abdul Quadir Siddiqui 
Md. Osman Khan 

Md. Mujahid Sharif 
Mir Rahmatali 

Md. Najeebahmed 
Syed Asghar Hussaini 
Mirza Samiullah Baig 
Md. Hemayatullakhan 
Ahmed Siddiq Quraishi 
Md. Faizu Zaman 
Anand Swaroop Saxena 
Md. Hashmuddin * 
Id, Abdul Hadi 

fd. Mujibuddin 

Md. Alluddin 

Shaik Fakruddin 

Md. Mehmudali 

Syed Faridmohiuddin 
Md. Muzzafferuddinali e 
Syed Hasham Ali 


Mohammed Mustafa Ali 
Mohammed Faizuddin 
Syed Faruk Alis 
Mohammed Hamid Khan 
Mohammed Ibrahim Khan 
Tasaduq Huss&if 


Saifuddin 
Mohammed Sayeed 
Mohammed Mustafa Hasan 


Ahmed Muslehuddin 


Do. 


Do. 
City High School, 
Hyderabad. 


o. 
Govt High School, 
Goshamahal. 


219 
280 


282 
283 


286 
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Mohammed Abdur Razzaq 

Mohammed Sattar 

Shaik Abdullah 

Mazhar Ali 

Rehmat Ali 

Shaik Mushtaq Hussain 

Naseemullah Khan 

Mohammed Noorul Haq 

Syed Kaleemullah 

Shaik Jafar 

Mohammed 
Qureshi. 

Mohammed Abdul Azeem 

Mohd. Abdur Rahmeem 
Khan. 

Syed Yameen 

Mohd. Khaja Farooqi 

Meer Shamsuddin Ali 

Qazi Abdur Rahim 

Syed Moinuddin 

Mohammed Naeemuddin 

Rahman Khan 

Mairaj Mohammed Khan 

Abdul Quyam 


Mohammed Yekub 

Badar Shakeb 

Syed Abdul Lateef 

Mohammed Yousuf Ali 

Mohammed Nizamullah 

Syed amim  Shujauddin 
Husaini. 


Abdul Aziz 


Ismail Khan 
Mohammed Abdul Khader 


Syed Yousuf Ali 


Syed Nasiruddin 
e 


Syed Abdul Quayyum 
Magrabi. 

Mohammed Baquer 

Sivaraj Reddy 


Balarajiah 

K. Venkatesham 

K. Ramachandram 
Nimmagadda Niranjan Rao 
Gopalakrishna Rao 

V. Venkat Reddy 

C. B® Radhakrishnaiah 
B. Lakshmaiah 

K. Narayana 

C. Mysaiah 

S. Tirmalaiah 

D. Narasinga Rao 

C. H. Kishan Rao 
Govind Rao 

P. Rajeshwar Reddy 
P. Nagendram 

P. Rajesham 

D. Ravinder . 
R. Ramchander 

X. Narsimha Reddy 
T. Venkat Kistiah 

S. Dattatri 

Bhupatti Reddy 


De. 
Govt. High School, 
Mustaidupre. 
3. 


Do. 
Darul Uloom High 
School. Hydera- 
bad. 


De. 
National 
School, 


bazar. 
Do. 


High 
Chatta- 


National 
School, 
bazar. 

Do. 


High 
Chatta- 


Do. 
Govt. High School, 
Kamareddy. 
o. 


[APR. 


o. 
October, 1960 only 


Do. 
Do. 


One year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961). . 

One year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961. 


! 1962] 


287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
306 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 


819. 


320 
321 
322 


323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
341 
348 
` 849 
350 
351 
352 
` 863 
354 
355 
356 


4480 
4481 
4482 
4487 
4488 
4489 
4491 
44.92 
4493 
4494 
4495 
4496 
4497 
4502 
4503 
4506 
4507 
4508 
4509 
4510 
4511 
4512 
4515 
4517 
4521 
4522 
4525 
4526 
4529 
4530 
4531 
4532 
4540 
4541 
4739 
4549 


4550 
4559 
4560 
4561 
4562 
4567 
4568 
4569 
4570 
4571 
4573 
4574 
4579 
4580 
4084 
4585 
4586 


A. Ranga®h 

G. Anjaiah 

M. Ramanaiah 

K. Hanmandiu 

G. Narayan 

B. Mallaiah 

A. Vittalchari 

B. Ram Reddy 
Mir Gulem Ali 

B. Kistiah 

K. Krishnamachary 
M. Venkatesham 
B. Balaramulu 
Ranga Reddy 

K. Jagadishwariah 
D. Narasimlu 

B. Baleiah  * 
Sayalu 

B. Lakshmaiah 

H. Kishan Rao * 
P. Balram Reddy 
M. Rahimuddin  , 
R. Rajagangaiah 
D. Vshaiah 

Ganga Reddy 

N. Gangaram 

K. Narasaiah 
Vittal Reddy 
Limba Reddy 

L. Vsbaiah 

G. Narasimlu 

S. Ramulu 

J. Lakshman 
Siddirama Reddy 
Pushpaletha Kumari 
C. Ramulu 


C. Lakshmanna 

N. Padmaiah 

J. Narayan Rao 
Chinna Nerasaiah 
B. Ramachandram 
Murlidhar Rao 

C. H. Jairam Raj. 
V. Rajaiah 

G. Dasaratham 

F. Persha Ramulu 
Satyanarayana 
Suresham 

G. Dasarah Reddy 
S. Satyanarayan 
.R. Sayamna 

T. Vaikuntam . 
B. Narayan Rao 


45879 Prabhakar Rao 


4589 
4590 
4608 
4609 
4610 
4613 
4614 
4615 
4616 
4617 
4619 
4620 
4621 
4622 
4624 
4626 


A. Hanmath Rao 
C. Sadanandam 
B. Govinda Rao 
Galiah 
Shankaraiah 
Koteshwar Rao 
G. Vittal Reddy 
Narayan Rao 
Madhusudan Rao 
Chinna Balaiah 
Ramaiah 
K. Shankariah 
A. Jagan eè 
K. Prabhakar Rao 
* M. Ramachandram 
A. Shankaraigeh 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Do. 


Govt. Middle-cum- 


High 
Srioilla. 


School, 


4626 
4627 
4628 
4741 
4742 
4667 


4668 
4693 


4694 
4718 


4719 
4734 


4735 
4738 
13173 


13174 
13175 
13176 
13178 
13179 
13180 
13181 
13182 
13183 
13184 
13185 
13188 
13189 
13190 
13191 
13192 
13197 
13198 
13199 
13200 
13201 
13204 
13205 
13207 
13208 
13224 
13225 
13227 
13228 
13231 
13232 
13247 
13248 
13262 
13263 
13264 
13271 
13272 
13276 
13277 
13278 
13279 
13280 
13281 
13285 
13286 
13287 
13289 
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G. waneh 

G. Raj Rdddi 
Nagabhushanam : 
G. Sumathi 


K. Yamuna Bai 
S. Sreehari 


P. Narasinga Rao 
G. Shankaraiah 


T. Lakshmareddy 
Ch. Shankaraish 


D. Chandrashekar 
Sreenivasulu 


D. Digambar Sarma 
D. Muralidhar Rao 
J. Muralidhar Rao 


D. Narayana 

B. Ramachandram 
Gulam Taher 

A. Bal Reddy 

B. Venkatramulu 

V. Rajalingam 

K. Ragavulu 

Azhar Hussain 

S. Jaffar * 

Lakki Agam Reddy 
M. Venkateshwar Rao 
N. Narayan 

G. Venkateshwar Sharma 
Lakshmaiah 

Shankar Rao 
Mahboob Ali 

P. Sai Reddy 

K. Narasimlu 

N. Ram Reddy 

K. Balachandram 
Kishan Rao ‘ 
R. Purushotham Swamy 
Narasimhulu 

P. R. Vittal 

'T. Jagannatham 

N. Gangaram 

A. Balaju 

P. Krishnamurthy 

Ch. Ramulu 

K. Bhaskar Rao 

Sri Hari 

Shamiah 

C. Narayan Rao 

J. Prahlad Rao 
Manick Rao 

N. Viswanatham 3 
M. Bheem Rao 

D. Nagabhushanam 
Sri Ramulu 

G. Veeraiah 

C. Lakshmipathi 
Hanumanth Rao 

M. Gangaram 

Gopal Reddy 

T. Ramulu e 
V. Rajeshwar Sharma 
R. Kodandrama Sharma 
V. Vittal 


- Govt. 


D». x: 
Do. 
Do. 
e Do. 
Do. 

Govt. Middle-cum- 
High School, 
Yellareddy. 

Do. 
Govt. High School, 
Ghambiraopet. 
Do. 
Middle-cum- 
School, 


De. 
Middie-cum- 
High School, 
Ramayampet. 
De. 
De. 


Govt. High School, 


Kamareddy 
(Private). 
o. 


435 


436 


18034 


10448 


10482 


10487 
10488 
10490 
10491 
10440 


Venkat N*rayan 
Ambadas 
M. Sudershan Rao 


Kistayya 

B. Ramulu 

P. Anantha Rao 
Kistiah 

K. Antheiyya 
C. Veeraiah 
Syed Gulam Ali 


Syed Khaja Moinuddin 


Abdul Naeem 
Mohammed Iqbal 
Mahboob Ali 


Mohammed Abdul Aziz 


B. Dharmaiah 


G. Rama Rao 


K. Ramachandra Rao . 


K. Sastry 


M. Ramachandraiah 


P. Nageswara Rao 


2h Narayana Reddy 


. Sita Ramulu 

. Srinivasa Rao 
Udayavarlu 
Jagannathan 
Kankaiah 
Mohan Rao 
Pandari 
Appalachary 

. Venkatasumulu 
Shanker 


EE QE 


Linglal 
P. Siddeswar 


R. Venkatrajam 


K. Prakash 


V. Lakshmikantham 


K. Venkataiah 
J- N. Balakrishnan 


R. Yadaiah 


Jahera Begum 


Khaja Moinuddin e 


Syed Riaz Hyder 


Syed Ghouse Ahmeduddin 


Lateef Husgajn 


Mohammed Rafeeuddin 


Mohammed Ashfaq 
Ahmed Siddigi 


NOTIFICATIONS 


4 Do. 
Do. 


Govt. High School, 
. Kamareddy, 


(Private). 


Govt. Multipurpose 


High School, 
Khammampet. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. " 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Govt. Multipurpose 
High School, 
Hanumkonda. 
City College, 

Hyderabad. 
High Sehool, 
Wanaarpathy. 
Govt. Multipurpose 
High, Sehool, 
Hangmkonda. 
Govt. Multipurpose 
High School, 
Nampalli. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mahbub College 
School, Secun- 
derabad. 
Angrawal Multi- 
urpose High 
chool, Chare 
kaman. . 
Govt. Girls’ High 


School, Ni ampalii, 


High 


K. M. Multipurpose 
Sohool, 


Narayanguda. 


Do. 


Ahmed 


2 *98: 
"Do. » 
Do. 


“One year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961. 


Do. 


October, 1960 only 


l year (October, 
1960 and Mareh, 
1961). 
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-468 3160 B. E | A Govt. Multipurpose October, 1960 only 
3 . High School, 
|| . Karimnagar. 
109. 3192 P. Papaiah ' G. M. C. High School Do. 
Vemulavada, 
: Karimnagar Dist. 
470 12888 D. Sreehari (Private) Govt. Do. 
. Multipursose High 
School, Karim- 
nagar. 
471 18059 Ramreddy Church of South Do. 
ia i India High School 
Karimnagar. 4 
472 12664 Khaja Moinuddin Ahmed (Private) Govt. One year (October, 
Multipurpose High 1960 and March, 
School, Karim- 1961). 
nagar, 
473 3198 B. Gattaiah G. M. C. High Do. 
School, Vemula- 
vada. * 
474 10259 Mohammed Yousuf All Saints High Do, 
School, Hydera- 
bad—Dn. 
415 7 Fawad Mustafa Madrasa-i-Aliya, October, 1960 only 
Hyderabad. 
476 10315 D. Dasarathji K. M. M. High Do. 
School, Narayan- 
| guda. 
477 10690 Ghousuddin Ahmed Do. One year (October, 
1960 and March, 
: ké 1961). 
478 10973 Urooj Ahmed Khan (Private) Govt. Do. 
: High ^ School, 
Chaderghat. 
W. THOMAS, 


Additional Joint Secretary. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—ANDHRA PRADESH, HYDERABAD 
NOTIFICATION 


The following candidates had resorted to unfair means at the Multipurpose Public 
Examination held in March/April, 1960 by the Board. The:r performace in the present 
examination has been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing 
at any examination of the Board to be held in the year(s) noted against each.— 


RADHIKA PROSAD, 
Joint Secvetary. 


. 


MULTIPURPOSE PUBLIC EXAMINATION, MARCH/APRIL, iid 
(Andhra and Telengana areas) 


Sl. Roll 


No. No.. 


1 761 


Name of the candidate 


€. Narasimhareddy 


B. Balaswamy 


Name of the school 
in case of regular 
candidate $nd name 
of the Centre in 
ease of private 
candidates. 


t 
High 


Municipal 
Nizpma- 


School, 
bad. 


G. M. High School, 
Mahboobnaga-. 


Years of examina- 
tions for which 
they have been 
debarred ^ besides 
cancelling their 
results in the 
examinations held 
in March, 1960. 


October, 1960 only 
for proved mal- 
practice. 


Do 


6 797 


. 4 e 
: NOTIFICATIONS | i 95. 
» : 
D. Venkanna G. M. High Sohool, Do. 
R Kareemnagér. 
C. Narayan Do. Do. 
S. Krishnareddy Gandhi M, M. One year (October, 


M. Madhusudan Chetty 


School, Nandi- 1960 and March, 
kotkur. 19601 Examina- 
tion. 
Do. Do. 
RADHIKA PROSAD, 
Joint Secretary. 
* 
. 
e 
NG . 
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THEORY OF IMAGINATION IN 
COLERIDGE'S POETRY 











Dr. P. 8. SASTRI, 
Head of the Department of English, University of Nagpur 


Coleridge’s theory of imagination has been formulated in his letters 
and in his Biographia Literaria. Attempts have been made to show that 
this theory was largely derived from German thinkers and that ib was not 
well thought out. Critics are not wanting who found associationism in it. 
Coleridge’s critical formulation may have arisen after 1802 or after 1818. 
But we have indisputable evidence to show that he had a theory of 
imagination from the early days of his poetic career. A poet like Coleridge 
gives us not only a highly valuable set of poems but poems where he gave 
vent to his theories and dogmas, aesthetic and religious. 


In a poem of 1787 entitled Dura Navis we have the first mention of 
fancy: 


Vaih are thy Schemes by heated Fancy plann'd.: 


Fancy in action offers vain schemes. They can be vain only because they 
are not unified by-any single dominant principle of unity. Thee years later 
hé tells us that his only wish is to gaze awhile at the Evening Star 
‘mid Fancy’s high career’.? Such a gaze would lead to daydreaming 
wherein the associative sobivity of fhe mind is supreme. Such an aot has 
"neither a purpose nor an objective nor any coherence. Fancy takes him in 
the next year to the fairy region,-and he does not want the steeds of fancy 
to be unhorsed since he will then. be brought to the dreary heath.* Here 
a is taken to be the.means of an escape from the hard facts of life. 


1 Posms (0.8.A.). p. 3. 3 Ibid, pa 17. 3 Ibid., p. 97. 
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t 
And if poetrysis concerned with life, it cannot be ih product of fancy. Yet 
we read: | . 
Tho' fluttering round on Fancy’s burnish’d wings 
Her tales of future Joy Hope loves to tell.* 


In another poem of the same year we read of fair delights that fy like 
shadows ' On Memory's Wing '. Fancy depends on memory which gives 
us fixed entities that have ceased to grow. They have no vitality. Those 
fixities are merely shadows or appearances even when they appear 
burnished like the barge in which Cleopatra sailed to see Antony. 
The pixies of 1793 are ` Fancy's Children /,? and by implication they 
are shadows released by the burnished ee of fancy. They are a 
multitude: 
—. Thither, while the murmuring thtong 
Of wild-bees hum their drowsy Song, 
By Indolence and Fancy brought, 
A Youthful Bard, ‘ Unknown to Fame’, 
Wooes the Queen of Solemn Thought ...* 


Drowsiness and indolence are associated with fancy. Dissatisfied with 
these, are youthful bard longs for ‘ Solemn thought ', the solemnity which 
belongs to imagination proper. Imagination alone can offer truth and 
reality. The Tea-Kettle in 1790 prompts him to say, 


But hark! or do I fancy the glad voice." 


It is a dream-like state, one of auto-hypnosis, which seeks to apliterats 
all distinction between reality and unreality. And yet fancy can simulate, 
for in 1792 we find him saying— 

Propitious fancy hears the votive sigh— 

The absent Maiden flashes on mine Hye !® 


The flashing evoked by fancy refers to the inward vision or insight. But 
there is the awareness of sbsence.; He wants ' Wild Fancy ' to check its 
wings, not to explore the clouds or nature. But fancy is the ‘ Lovely 
Sorceress ' who must aid the poet’s dream and bid the maid arise 
' With Faery Wand '. When these are accomplished, he would call fancy 
‘Dear Deceit'. And the ' Dear Native brook’ leads him on to cry 
earnestly : = 

Yet dear to fancy’s eye your varied ecene 

Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between !* 

Yet sweet to Fancy’s ear the Warbled Song, 

: That soars on Morning’s wing your vales among. 

All these may flash on the eye. But the variety that is released by fancy 
is a product of deception, of something unreal. And even deception can ° 
be sweet and pleasant as long as one is not aware of the hard facts. 

Ye Woods! that wave o'er Àvon's rozky steep, : 


. To Fancy’s ear sweet is your murmuring deep!" 
t . 


4 Ibid, s 29. written in 1791 5 Ibid., p. 40. 8 Ibid, p. 49. 
7 Ibid, 8 Ibid., p. 49, 9 Ibid., p. B. 
10 Ibid., P. 54, cf. p. 50. N Thid., p.199. 
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The ear of fancy receives Pleasant sounds dnd makes the dia wander oven 
fapry regions in order that he may extract all kinds of implipations. ' Fancy 
eye ' finds in 1797 ‘ a potent spell' if the mother's ul The eyes and 
ears of fancy are powerful instruments which can make one interpret the 
associated ideas and images as the true meanings and thoughts. This is 
M possible because the poet under the spell of fancy does not know that the 
. imaginative act is absent. In 1790 on the death of Chatterton he writes, 
‘Cold my Fancy grows, and dead each Hope of Fame '.* But when 


* Fancy in the air 
Paints him many a vision fair 


His eyes dance rapture and his bosom glows.!* 
Fancy in reality offers a series of visions, not a unified vision. 


Fancy is active in giving a Series of pictures. Four years later there 
was fancy, at his side, * . 
Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra's tomb.'^ 
.. We know from other passages that Coleridge found joy at the heart of 
imagination. But here he finds a sigh enlivening the activity of fancy. 
His bleeding, poor heart listens ‘ to Hope’s whisper ' and forgets it 
When Jealousy with fevered fancies pale 
Jarr'd thy fine fibres with a maniae's hand.® e 


The fevered fancies are pale; they are lifeless. And yet they can so control 

the mind as to make one a maniac since fancy is essentially chaotic. In 

January, 1795, he observes that the melodies of Southey have awakened 

* Hope—born fancy ' which fiings ‘ rich showers of dewy fragrance from 

her wing '" Fancy has a beginning; it is born of hope.. Such a beginning 

is denied to imagination which is a gift that nature endows an individual 

. with at the moment of his birth. By contrast, fancy is an acquired power 
which is of little value to the true poet. 

The Lines Written at Shurton Bars in September, 1795, give us 


another picture: 
But why with sable wand unblessed 
Should Fancy rouse within my breast 
Diti—visag’d shapes of Dread?!* 
Later on this same faney ' moré gaily sings '. She may drop awhile her 
wings like skyl@rks.1*° Fancy then alternates from one extreme to another. 
Jealousy, fear and hope are at the genesis of fancy; and the shapes that 
emerge out of this are dim. ‘In fancy’s saddest hour ’, his soul ‘ averted 
* shudders at the poison'd bowl ’.2% Depression brought by fancy would make 
. this power exclusively subjective; and poetry of value has very little to do 
- with personal emotions. The true aesthetic emotion must needs be 
. impersonal, universal. Fancy, on the other, has a background of gloom; 
and outeof this gloom it can make the mind turn crazy. Thus Joan of Arc's 


"12 [bid,, p. 176. 13 effid., p. 18. » M [pbid,p.l4. ^ 
1$ Tbid., p. 71. 16 Thid., p. 72, written in 1794. 17 Ibid., p. 87. 
18 [bid., p. 97. 19 [bid., p.98. 9?) Thid., p. 196. 


. | tumultuous lreatures shot 
~ Such strange vivacity, as fires the eye ` 
Of wed faney—ocrazed|?* 6 

And once again there was within her ' The unquiet silence of confused 
thought and shapeless feelings ’.22 This shapelessness is the result 6f 
'fency; and it is the very antithesis of the Shaping Spirit. Shapelessness 
would be the result of an activity that is not directed or regulated by the 
conscious will  Faney would thus be an activity dissociated from the will; 
and the dissociation makes for the wild, chaotic nature of the act. Iù 

1797 we find that the strange man leaves Maria 


Troubled with wilder fancies, than tlie moon 
Breeds in the love-sick maid, who gazes at it. 


The. wilder fancies are associated with love-sickness, the emotion being a 


too personal and incommunieable one. Such an emotion can lead to a 
pleasant reverie or to a series of violent feelings like anger, fear of jealousy. 
There is an element of rashness here. By 1809 we find ‘ Wild-wood fancy 


and impetuous zeal ’.24 The impetuosity is a feature of the dominant . 


passion which needs a fusion with will. 


In the Religious Musings (1794-1796) the self is said to be ‘ far diffused 
as Fancy’s wing can travel ’.2° This very fancy, we read later, falls from 
‘ heights most stfange, fluttering her idle wing '."* Without a goal or an 
objective, fancy evokes a series of discrete particulars by ranging within 
time. In other words, it is an activity that is circumscribed by space and 
time which it can never transcend. Consequently the true freedom of the 
creative process is denied to fancy which flutters its idle wings. 


The Destiny of Nations (1796) gives a very good account of fancy: 


Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualises the dark mind, 
' Giving i$ new delights; and bids it swall 
With wild activity; and peopling air, 
By obscure fears of Beings invisible. 
Emancipates it from the grosser thrall 
Of the present impulse, teaching self-control, 
Till Superstition with unconscious hard e 
Seat Reason on her throne. e 


These lines were written at least six years before the famous letter to 
Sotheby, and 8ighteen years prior to the Biographia Literaria. Sensations 
give rise to images and ideas. But fancy disconnects these images and 


ideas from the original sensations. Ther? unaer the powerful impact of * 
the association of ideas there is a wfld activity of the mind. Strange - 


phantoms and fears emerge and as the association advances the contact with 
the present is snapped. Once self-control begins to appear, its place is 
slowly usurped by reason. Fancy is thus safd to be opposed to “reason; 


7 Ibid,, p. 139, f Ibid., pp. 139-140." * 2 Ibid., pp. 182-3 
% Tbid., p. 413. 355 Tbid,, p. 115. % Ibid., p 198. 
Y Tbid., p. 194. KAL 
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and its essence lies in evoking a wild, restless serips of pictures and ideaé, 
fears and hopes. 


But sometimes fancy too is present when the imagination is aétive. 


In such instances fancy functions in a subordinate capacity only. Writing 
to Lloyd’ in 1796 he speaks of a 


Hill with secret springs, and nooks untrod, 
And many a fancy—blest and holy sod 
Where Inspiration, his diviner strains 
Low-murmuring, lay.?® 


The holy sod by virtue of its holiness is blest by fancy; and then the 
associative links partake of the character of goodness. Out of such a holy 
context even fancy can evoke diviner strains. But these strains presuppose 
inspiration, not day-dreaming; and then imagination must be taken to be 
implicitly present governing the entire process in which fancy plays but 
a minor role. In France (Feb., 1798) he tells us that he winds his moonlight 
way ' pursuing fancies holy ’.2°. The moon and holy fancies are brought 
together; and when the moon is near by anything can happen to 
Coleridge’s muse. As he goes through Ovid and Boccaccio 


the eye of fancy views 
Fauns, nymphs, and winged saints.*° 
Thus fancy makes him traverse the sea, air and heaven with absolute 
freedom; and the process is charged with visual images of unusual felicity 
and sweetness. At the time of the writing of the Biographia, Coleridge 
speaks of ‘a constitutional activity of fancy and association ' and ' the 
specific joyousness combined with ib '.! In some passages, he observes, 
we have words that are ' mere bubbles, slashes and electrical apparitions, 
from the magic cauldron of a fervid and ebullient fancy, constantly fuelled 
by an unexampled opulence of language '.? We have passages where the 
poet is carried away more by the magic @f sounds. One such passage we 
have in the Religious Musings where he moves to the vision of a desert in 
the tropies?. And in The Destiny of Nations there is a paragraph** on. 
which Coleridge comments: “‘ these are very fine lines, tho’ I say it, that 


should not: but, hang me, if I know or ever did know the meaning of them, 
tho' my own Composition.”’ 


In March, 1796, there is an ‘ Advertisement’ to Ad Lyram in which 
Coleridge refers to Casimir’s ‘ boldness of conception, opulence of fancy, 
(and) beauty of versification '. We have noticed ehow Coleridge made 
fancy roam freely within the spatio—temporal world. Space and time are 
its forms of sensibility ayd hence he could speak of the opulence of faney 
and combine it with boldnegs of conception, thus hitting the main features 
of the school of poetry headed by Donne. Along with a copy of Religious 
Musings, in December, 1794, he writes to Lamb: 


. «In fancy (well I know) 
From business wandering far and local cares, 


18 fpid., p. 157. 2% [bid., p. 944. 390 Frid., p. 481. 
9 Ibid., p. 597. ^ 32 Ibid., p. 598. 33. 11, 960 ft, " 11278 f. 
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"Thou creepest rbund a dear-lov'd Sister's bed ° 
With noiseless sfep, ənd watchest the faint look, 
* Soothing each pkng with fond soliditude, 
And tenderest tones medicinal of love.?5 


Here is an unusual kind of fancy which concentrates on a single visual 
image and communicates it. Such an act lends to the pictorial in art. 
Possibly the picturesque is a product of the activity of fancy; and the 
picturesque does not imply any idealization or synthesis. 

In March, 1798, we find him speaking of a woman who built a little 
home of joy and rest ' in fancy oft’. She peopled it with the friends she 
loved best and ' named the inmates of her fancied cot ’,3* In December, 
1794, he speaks of the ‘ soft strains ' of Bowels; gud these 


Wak'd in me Fancy, Love, and Sympethy.? 
Again all these are exclusively personal feelings $nd fancy is one of them. 
We are told in 1824 that 
Fancy in her magic might 
Can turn broad noon to starless night.*® 


Here is a reverie transforming itself into a state c^ auto-hypnosis. In the - 
same strain, ‘ Fancy makes in the clouds ' battlements, crags and towers.?? 
It can picture before itself any object. 

This fancy functions like mercury in the barometer. When ‘ poor- 
fancy stagger’d and grew sickly ’ there comes ‘ a restless state, ‘ twixt yea 
and nay ’.4° He advised Matilda Betham in 1802 to allow herself to be 


Hurried onward by the wings of fancy 

Swift as the whirlwind, singing in their quills.“ 
It is a spontaneous association of ideas and feelings that she was asked to 
cultivate at the outset. And this spontaneity would be subjective. 

Early in 1789, even when the subject is The Nose, he wants his Muse 

to aspire: : 
And from my subject snatch a burning brand! 

So like the Nose T sing—my verse shall g.ow— 

Like Phlegethon my verse in waves of fire shall flow !*? 
This can be accomplished by fancy provided there is a burning brand @alled 
inspiration regulating it throughout the process. The waves of fire 
correspond to the waves of association. The sonnet to the Muse of the 
same year calls her ‘slovely '. He proceeds to observe: 

thy sweet employ 
3 Exalts my soul, refines my breast,, - 
Gives each pure pleasure keener zeste 
And softens sorrow into pensive joy.** 


Evidently the Muse does not respond to the call ot faney. This is due to 
the expression pensive joy, for joy is the essence ef imagination. From 


35 Poems p 78. ——— 99 Ibid p. 2%. €, Ibid., p. 8t. 
38 Tbid.,p 446. 39 [bid.,p 498, 59 Ibid., p. 467. 
1 Ibid., p. 276, 9 Ibid., p. 8. . 5 Ibid., p. 9. 
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the Muse he Tn to commune with his heart abd te laugh at the gay- 
varying hues that wanton in thg sun since these hubs are ' by folly spun '.* 
Thus was Coleridge brought to speak of the workfof fancy as one of folly. 
Folly and ' gay-varying hues’ go together to give us a complete picture 
of fancy. 


Wallowing in the personal, sentimental experiences, one is apt to 
become a slave to fancy. Chatterton ‘ to scenes of bliss transmutes his 
fancied wealth '.5 He becomes a solipsist pure and simple, for fancy 
cannot offer an impersonal experience. In 1800 his ‘ fancy transports ’ 
him.** But ‘the social sense ' that spreads far and wide is ‘ more than 
fancy '.47 It is ‘ the sociable sprite ’ that crowns the Poet’s cup, and not 
fancy.** Imagination is the social sense. It looks outwards and is an all- 
inclusive spirit. . 

Dejection: An Ode presents a very good contrast between fancy and 
imagination. In the earlier days 


all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence fancy made me dreams of happiness: 
for hope grew round me,........... 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination.** 
Misfortune, fancy and dream are associated with one another. They emerge 
into being at some point in time and they are acquired. But the ‘ shaping 
spirit of imagination ' is a gift of nature and one is born with it. Misfortune 
by itself cannot suspend the shaping spirit. It can destroy the shaping 
spirit only when hope is no more. Hope and joy go together. And 
imagination would be active and living as elong as hope is alive. 


. In March, 1798, we find a woman who ' play'd with fancies, of a gayer 
hue ’.2° ' Gay fancy’, as distinguished from joy, appears in 1802.9 It 
is interesting to note that fancy can have not only darker emotions but 
colours. It is not merely a colouring of imagination that can be thrown 
over *objects, but even a colouring of fancy. This aspect in a sarcastic 
mood appears when he-writes in Fears in Solitude (April, 1708): 


* As if a Government had been a robe, . 

“On which. our' vice and wretchedness were talged 

Like fancy-points and fringes, with- the, robe 

Pulled off at ple&sure.5? : . . 
There are fancy-points like fhe sensitive shat emblematic of human vice 
and wretchedness. Through these qualities. the -points acquire their 
colour. Faney having a pigment of its own looks like the skin, while 
imagination has to de&l with that which develops from within. 


4 . * 
. s 
54 [bid., p. 10. -6 Ibid., p. 197. 45 Tbid., p. 849. 
9^ [bid., p. 405, written in Jan, 1807. 48° Thid., p. 457. 48 Ibid., p 866. 


50  [bid., p. 248. . 9 Toid., p. 368, . 9 Ibid., pp. 2€1 -€9. 
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Even in 1799 w$ find him saying that his 

fancy still wandered by day and by night, 

Amid battlejand tumult, 'mid conquest and death.® 
Cônfusion is a product of fancy; and this faculty moves in its two extreme 
points’ without any steadying or balancing influence. It thereby becomes 
changeable as the weathercock. Thus in 1800 he begins associating love 
with faney, ' when grosser eyes are closed in sleep '.5^ This association, 
five years later, makes fancy ' bitter-sweet ', since only the names of the 
lovers can meet.55 Here we get a clear picture of fancy which appears 
to be no other than the coalescence of the idea and the image as practised 
by Donne and his Metaphysicals. It is in his fancy that he presumes to 
call the bosom of the lady ' poor loves tomb '.5* Once fancy is set aside 
and pure imagination alone is brought into play,'we have the dissociation 
of sensibility. It is quite possible that this dissociation is necessary for 
great poetry. 


Fancy and reason are mutually exclusive. He starts ‘ for the fancied 
goal ’ and soon finds that reason intervenes between him and his promised 
joy." That reason begins usurpring the throne of iancy at the advent of | 
self-control, we have already noticed. What he means by reason is not 
what is commonly attributed to the term, but systematic metaphysical 
enquiry. By 1802 it is fhe ‘ abstruse research ' that enables him to steal 
from his ‘own nature all the natural man’. But fancy too does 
‘interprept Renson's light '.559 Fancy is then as powerful as reason; and 
as such it can make one believe that he is truly imaginative when all that 
he has is only fancy. 

There is a sonnet of 1817 entitled Fancy in Nubibus or the Poet in the 
Clouds. Just after sunset or by moonlight skies, one should have a heart 
and ease and make pictures of shifting clouds; and then the eyes are 
' easily persuaded’. One can fancy himself to be Homer who was 
‘ possessed with inward light ‘.*° A similar contrast is between ‘ Fancy ' 
and ‘ Parnassian Youth '.?'* The fancies are in ‘ the bee-hive ' of his brain: 
and as they were lured forth, there was ‘ a freakish rout’ and they 

Witched the air with dreams turned insight out.*? 
This freakish rout can bewitch one only when he is not the Parnagsian 
Youth or the true poet. The genuine poet does not bring forth that which 
is already present in ‘ the bee-hive ’ of his brain; he creates somethiifg new. 
The other one remains under a self delusion described in the lines of 1827: 

Life's richest treat 
He had, or fancied that he had; 
Say, *twas but im his own conceit— 

_ The fancy made him glad !* 

The fancy makes him glad while imagination is synonymous with joy, 


83 Tbid., 5. 317. 9 Tèid., p. 858. IA 
55 Ibid , p. 892, S Ibid, p.475. — V Thid , p. 80 written in 1701. 
7. 88 Ibid, 0. 367. 99 [bid p.407. 50 Ibid., p. 435, 


St Ibid. p. 441, written in.1898. 62 Ibid, p.449, 98 Toig., p. 466. 
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Joy is not a product, but a beauty-making power. Gladmess? on the other, 
‘refers to the animal senses. . 


Coleridge's use of the term ‘ jcy ' needs a proper Understanding if we 
are to follow his theory of imagination well. The maid he loves must 
inspire “ pure joy and calm delight ': In the same year the ' best beloved * 
Goddess is * Delightful Tea ' 


2 Who know’st to spread the calm delight 
° And the pure joy prolong to midmost night 185 


This is a joy associated with inspiration and with ‘ the warm raptures of 
poetic fire '."* Though this joy is associated with delight, it is used here 
to imply the state where one forgets the present. This state is capable of 
being prolonged and it is in a way similar to what Coleridge said in after 
time about reducing succession to an instant. In 1791 he speaks of flowers 


Which joy from Eden stole 
While Innocence stood smiling by.*7 
Here is joy linked to paradise. Childlike simplicity, purity and innocence 
breathe the joy of eternity, of paradise. As-against-this we have luxury 
which offers only ‘ her maniac joys that know no measure ’, or there is ‘ her 
frown with gloomy joy '.55 But the unmixed joys are given only to the 
' favourite of Heaven '; and s 


Heaven shall lend E 
To share thy simple joys a friend! 
Ah! doubly blest, if love supply 
His influence to complete thy joy.* 


Love completes joy which is heavenly. As heavenly it implies the state 
of rapture and ecstasy. 


But joy. does manifest itself in a variety of ways, the creative joy 
being only one among others. Affection shall four the high raptures ' of 
filial and maternal joy ','" we are told. These may give rise to artistic 
activity; but such raptures are of nò avail to a poet if they are self- 
contained. There are ' cares that sweeten Joy '" Here is a joy that 
becomes creative when there is an element of discord at its core which it 
seeks to r&solve. 'I'he present of a flower inspirited by love thrilled him ° 


With deep delight! - 

The: elapp'd his wings for joy.” 
This is a joy which is active; and délight by contrast does hot appen to be 

so dynamic. a 
He speaks ‘of joys that * glimmer’ d in Hope’s twilight ray ' 73, The 
glimmer and the twilight are ominous if only because love and poetry are 
intimately connected with bright moonlight in the best moments of 
Coleridge’s life. Even in 1792 he saw in the ' bright- blue eyes ' of Mar y 
. Evans ‘ chaste Joyance déncing "75; and love dips ‘ his myrtle flower ’ 


84 Ibid., p. 17, written in wo. © Ibid. pf 8 Ibid. p: 19. 
S Ibido p.29. : ` è Todi, p.31. written in 1791.. © Ibid., p. 82. 
70 Ibid., p. 34, written in 1792. "1. Ibid, p.26. 12 Ibid., p. 45, written in 1799 
7$ | Ibid.,.p. 48. "4 Thid., p. 51. i 
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* in-Joy's red decta$ '.'5 Brightness, blue colour of the sky, love, joy»and' 
nectar have varied rich denotations; and one is tempted to recall a number * 
of passages even ffom the major poems of. Coleridge. ‘ Joy's electric 
beam illumed ' the vernal gleam 7° in 1793. Elsewhere it is a-‘ generous, 
joy '." There is an electric charge in joy which is expansive and: 
comprehensive in being generous. 


But there can be an.exclusive joy which is the very antithesis of the , 
creative process. Thus selfish joy- . 


Tasted her vernal sweets, but tastec to destroy !78 


Here joy would refer to sensuousness which may be needed as the starting.. 
point ‘but which cannot remain unmodified cr.untransformed. But when- 
he speaks of “ the charms of vernal grace ang Joy’s wild gleams ’ lightening : 

over the face of Chatterton.” Coleridge was explicitly referring to the: 
ecstatic joy. But this state may be-one of diz zy rapture which must needs 

be kept under control; and: control impiies the operation: of will. 

Accordingly we read: 


When the mind hath drunk its fill of truth 
We'll discipline the heart to pure delight, 
Rekindling sober -joy’s -domestic flame.*? 
The true joy of the*creative artist in sober, not wild; andthe sobriety that: 
accrues to it is the result of the will-working in unison with the dominant 
passion. 

But in the context of love it is the” warm-tear of joy ’.** The warmth 
of joy makes it a state of experience which: harmonises contraries. As he 
‘listened with a heart-forlorn ' to the song of: Wordsworth, 'life's joy- 
rekindling roused a throng of pains '.9? 

The sweet- Muse is the Voice of his Joy. This muse soothes the sigh 
and goes to him that has ‘sthe candid eye '.5* Clarity of vision might be 
the poetic insight or intuition;.and it is other than the dimness or. 
glimmering which is associated elsewhere with faney. As the eyes of 
Chatterton ‘dance rapture and his bosom glows, with generous joy hé 
views: the ideal. gold '.** Along with clarity, there is an expansive 
experience that makes one enthusiastic. Out of this cheerful epthusiasm 
there emerges an awareness of one's organic unity with the world. Even 
in 1790 he says that ' full oft with fixed eye ' he gazes at the evening star 
' till I, methinks, all spirit seemed to grow '.5 The more than usual 
sensibility that accompanies the joy of the creative artist makes him realise: 
not only an identity with his objects, but he becomes a living soul. His- 
spirit is subdued-and chastened. There ig * the Musee: calm abode:'?* in 
1792, though he speaks of the ' passion- -Warbled song ' which is 


As sweet as when that voice with rapourous falls 
Shall wake the soften'd echoes of Heaven’s Halls 187 


7$ Ibid., p. 58. 76 Ibid, p.56. T Ibid, p. 57, written in 174. 

78 Ibid. p. 71. a 7 [bid e, 128. | 

80 Tbid.} p. 157. written in 1796, 8| Ibid., p. 346, written in 1800. 

8 Ibid., p 407, written in 1807. . 8 Tbid., p. 10, written in 1790. 
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The tranquillity of th poet’ S joy is almost heavenly. 
7 The experience of joy which the creative imagination evokes might 
be closer to that of a reverie. We have. the.dear natike brook 


. Where first young. Poesy 
Stared wildly-eager in her noon-tide dream !** . 
But ‘ the young-eyed poesy ' of Chatterton has given the ' stately song ’ 
that enraptured him.*® The day-dreaming is related to ‘ the young-eyed 
. poesy ', not to the full-grown poetic activity. It is the latter which is free 
from the wild restlessness. Satyrane ‘in joy was strong to follow the 
delightful Muse ’.°° It is ' the radiant light of joy '.' And it is the 
‘ deep, heartfelt, inward joy that closely clings '.?? Here are 
The joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of friendship, Love, dnd Liberty.’ 
These joys are like the quality of mércy dropping gently and blessing both 
the giver and the recipient. This blessedness of the experience makes not 
only joy divine, but makes him refer to ' Beauty’s saintly shrine ’.™ 


Spontaneity, fullness and profoundity of joy- accompanying the artistic 
creation. is given the fullest and noblest expression in The Eolian Harp 
(1795) whieh releases 


Such a soft floating withchery of sound . 

As twilight elfins make when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch. hovering on untam’d Wing!” 
The bewitching sound of the elfins and the ' gentle gales ' constitute the 
framework where we have melodies emanating from the ‘ footless and wild ’ 
bees. These ‘ birds of Paradise’ release a heavenly music which alone 
can inspire the poet. If he could revive within him the ‘ symphony and 
song ' of the Abyssinian maid, 


With music loud and long 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice !?? 
It is not with any physical material that he can build the sacred dome of 
poetry. Heeneeds divine music, the music of the spheres, which makes 
him conscious of the joy underlying all creation. “In: this light we can 
"understand Poesy being called ‘a sweet instrument '-and the: poem ‘a 
sweet tune '.97 » 

Joy and moonlight go together. He wants his child to ‘ associate 

joy ' with the night. Elsewhere we read that joy rose. within the lady 


88 Ibit, p 51. ® Tbid., p. 180. 
30 Ibid , p. 418. written in 189. — 9 rbid., p. 514. 

9? Ibid., p. 429, written in isto. 93 Ibid., p. 490, written in 1823. 

% Ibid , p. 66, written in 1794 95 Ibid. p. 101. 86 Ibid., p. 298. 
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like a summer's ngorn.?? It has all the freshness “and beauty. We read’ 
A new joy, 
Lovely as[light, sudden as summer gust, 
And gladsome as the first-born of the spring, 
Beckons me on... 19 ° 


This joy is that of the lover. 


Joy implies freedom. We are told that he shook the red lance from. 
the tyrant’s wound ‘ and strode in joy the reoking plains of France ’ an 
There is even dancing for joy. We have the 'hyblean murmurs of 
poetic thought industrious in its joy’. And the joy referred to is that 
which transcends the relative and relational context. We thus hear that 
‘Nature fleeing from pain, sheltered herself in joy’, for ‘ there is joy 
above the name of pleasure ' and this is ° deep self-possession, an intense . 
repose '.!* This is the joy which 4s the Absolute Spirit expressed in the 
lines - 


O! the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a soundlike power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where. 


The Holian Harp {1795) does this. ‘In a world so filled ' it is ‘ impossible 
not to love all things '. It is not only the life and soul of all being and 
becoming, but it is the power that transmutes light into sound and sound 
into light. It is not a vague joyance but rhythm immanent in all thought. 
Rhythm implies harmony which is the naure of the soul in Platonic 
philosophy. 

Harmony or rhythm being synonymous with the joy of creation, it 
is a principle of synthesis. It synthesises in aesthetic experience varied 
sense experiences. He visualises Lamb ‘ struck with deep joy’ and 
standing A j 

Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 

On the wide landscape, gaze till-all doth seem 

Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 3 

Spirits perceive his presence.1°* d 
The deep joy brings forth the swimming sense; and this movement gradually 
becomes disembodied and symbolic E the Absolute Spirit. Such an 
experience is one of ' a meditative joy ' which alone can reveal ' religious 
meanings in the forms of Nature !’107 These meanings refer to the language 
of signs popularised by Berkeley in bis metaphysics. . 


At times the joy might partake of the sinister while retaining all the”, 
other features of the serene experience. The mariners see the skeleton ship ` 


99 Ibid., p. 338, written in 1799 10 [béd, p 869, written in 189% 
16t 7bid., p. 65, written in 1794, 102 Ibjd., P 87, 

Y3 Thid., p. 406, written in 1807 : 14 Ibid § p. 422, written in 1813. . 
105 Thid., p, 101. . < 106 Ibid.,p, 180, written in 1797. 
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and in the beginnifig ‘ they for m did grin '. This flash he joy was soon’ 
followed by horror.1°* But when the ünbisnl Maliner' beholds his native 
country, there is the ‘ dream ef joy;!?? and ‘it was a joy the dead men 
could not blast '.!'" The feeling of at- homeness i a necessary ingredient 
in the solemn experience of joy. i 
Sometimes one may have only a fancy with which he visualises the 

future; and this can give him only a pleasant or delightful experience that 
can easily be mistaken for joy. At the onset of the revolution in France, 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 

Unawed I sang. — . 


But the ‘ meditative joy ' cannot be divorced from awe. So when he sang 
unawed, he had only fancy, not the joy of the creative artist. He believed 
that France would 


compel the nations to be free 
Till love and joy look round, and call the earth their own.” 
Here he is more explicit in connecting joy with the purely personal emotion 
of love. This joy has its basic reference to the body, to the sensory system; 


and as such it has all the wild restlessness which has no place in the higher 


experiences. When the moment of the lover’s return from the wars draws 
nearer, : : 
Her whole frame fluttered with uneasy yey.'? 


The uneasiness of the head that wears the temporal power is the result of 
a mixed or impure joy which excludes the detached state.. But if it is a 
pure joy, 
Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her. voice. ™4 

This is the spiritual joy which realises an organic kinship with the world 
and which gradually leads to an awareness of identity. The Invisible 
blends ‘ with my Life and life's own secret joy '; and the soul is ‘enrapt, 
transfused, into the mighty vision ’.45 e 


The pure joy of the meditative spirit is no other than imagination. 
The monody (1790) begins with the Muse who prompts ' poetic lays '.!! 
The songs of the inspired moment are the valuable expressions of imagina- 
tion, of joy. These emerge from the genius who ‘ pours forth her soul- 
enclfanting strain ".''* These soul-enchanting strains have a halo divinity 
around them precisely because they omani from sympathy. We there- 
fore refd in an early poem: 
. 
And Otway, Master of the Tragic Art, 
Whom Pity’s self had taught to sing. — . 
e 
Pity or sympathy is an expansive feeling going out to share the experience 
of others, not fancifully, but imaginatively. This sharing is possible only 
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“when great values are at stake. vital and truth may @ove the gentle song; 
“but Poesy demands (he impassioned theme '.* One is never great, we 
read, » 
But by the indpiration of great passion, 
The whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands rise up 
: And shape themselves.118 


And when ‘the blast pauses’, even ‘ their shaping spirit is fled '.!!5 
Inagination emanating from inspiration is the shaping spirit. Hence he 
would join the ‘ mystic choir ’ of the spirits ; byt till then 

I discipline my young and novice thought 

.In ministeries of heart-stirring song.!!? 
: Once the-discipline is there, something of value can be realised, provided 
there is a spirit inspiring him. ‘ With Baccaccio’s spirit warm '-he 

framed a garden ‘ in the silent poesy of form '3? And there is 


The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain.!?! 
“Here we leave behind all the associationist series evoked by fancy. In that 
“place we find imagination creating something new, for the poetic act is 
said to be a dim analogue of the divine creative process. 

The great poet, tlferefore, would not waste his time rhyming. Instead 

of * building up the rhyme,’ he would like to stretch his limbs 


Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 
By sun or moon-light, to the influxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
: Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful! 122 
He would -absorb and assimilate all the pleasant sounds and shapes; and 
the poet is ‘ a visionary wight * whose thoughts ‘ hover round the Muses’ 
home”. Musie pours . forth ‘on his becharmed sense '.?* In this 
‘experience he has not only. an intuition of his content as a synthetic unity, 
. hé-has also an intuition of the organie form or shape-and an experience that 
. synthesises these two intuitions. ‘ In his lone yet genial hour ' the poet’s 
eyes have ‘a magnifying power’. This might meen that the poet iw fond 
-of exaggeration. So he corrects the expression and says that 


rather he emancipates his eyes 
From the blek shapeless accidents of size. 


.Thereby 
His gifted ken can see 
E Phantoms of sublimiby.! 
All the forms that he visualises. and expresses are ‘ shadows of imagina- 
tion,’ as he said later. Here these are called ' phantoms of sublimity j. 


) W Ibid. ap. 104- written io 1794 e T8 Ibid.. p. 423, xs in 1801. 

42 B9 Ibid. p. 124. 120 Ibid., p. 478, written in 1898. 

i. 8 Ohristabel, 11 178-180 12 Poems, p 265. written in 1798. . 
YS Jbid., p. 442, written in 1828 YA  [pid., p. 345, written in 1800. 
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The sublime-thus becomes synonymous with imaginatibn which is ‘a light, a 
cloud, a fair luminous mist °. Wordsworth’s soul received 

The light reflected, as a light bestowed— 

Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 

Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought: 

Industrious in its joy, in. vales and glens.'?5 
There were fancies and also poetic thought in Wordsworth's poetry; and joy 
is the dynamic principle related to the-latter. The more valuable part of 
his poetry is rich with 

what within the mind 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, of quickens in the heart 

Thoughts all too deep for words! 126 
Creative imagination cannot fully express itself in any medium. It offers 
shadows which yet are highly suggestive. 

An atmosphere of infinite suggestion hovers round the best poetry 

because of inspiration. We read that 

In inspiration’s eager hour, 

When most the big soul feels the mastering power?” 

Chatterton. roamed over the wilds and the caverns and poured ' on the 


winds a broken song '. The song is only metaphorically broken. It leaves. 


something unsaid; and what is unsaid is communicated through the 
power of suggestion with which inspiration’ charges the sounds of the 
poem. This can be accomplished by no ordinary poet, for poetry implies 
an arduous labour. He tells Lamb in 1796 thas hè should renounce the 
‘low cares and lying vanities ’ and remain 


Steadfast and rooted in the heavenly Muse, 
And wash’d ‘and sanctified to Poesy.*** 


One has to be canonised to became a poet ; and the holy oil that is poured 
on his head is inspiration which alone releases the dormant secondary 
imagination. He, therefore, speaks 


‘ 


Of that divine and nightly-whispering Voice, 

*Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake tc me of predestinated wreaths, 
Bfight with no fading colours! 12° 


In silence and tranquillity, the meditative spirit. adin fit to receive the 
fountain of inspiration. But inspiration does not come when one wants it, 
nor does it depart at our bidding. It has its own inscrutable ways. Tt 
comes like a-flash of lightning. We are even told that 
a very dainty simile 
Flash'd sudden through my brain.1*° 
- This flashing does not refbr merely to an emotion or passion. It does refer 
. to an idea that illumines the entire field*of experience. Then inspiration 


, WV Tbid.,p. 405. written in 1807 TW Tbid.. p. 404. 
17 Ibid., p. 180, written in 1790. 128 Ibsd., p. 158. 
199 bid, p. 174, written in 1797, 130 [bid,, 4 212, written in 1798. 
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and imagination might lend to be confounded with the philosophic insight. 
Poetry and philosophy, said Coleridge, app&ared identical in his childhood. 
It was ' like a gift frond heaven ’, prattling and playing with everything in 
fhe universe, for life was ‘ revealed to innocence alone '.!?! Poetry in its 
highér reaches may join hands with philosophy. 


In a mixed piece Coleridge has informed us that ‘ the finer the sense 
for the beautiful and the lovely, and the fairer and lovelier the object 
presented to the sense; the more exquisite the individual’s capacity for joy, 
and the more ample his means and opportunities of enjoyment, the more ' 
heavily will he feel the ache of solitariness . . . .. 12 Solitude and medita- 
tion go together, while loveliness is the essential characteristic of the good. 
The Beautiful which is the Good is realised in that joy which emanates out 
of the meditative spirit when imagination is active. Solitude and meditation 
are thus the prerequisites for enabling the descent of inspiration and the. 
activity of imagination And in giving a set of qualities which a poet must. 
have, Coleridge wrote: 

Imagination; honourable aims; 
Free commune with the choir that cannot die.1%* _ 


Imagination, ethical ideals, and divine music are necessary. The lisi 
oi these appears in tle  Biographia as a gift of imagination; and here . 
we are told that the ability to commune with divine musie is innate. 
With regard to Wordsworth he speaks 
of moments awful, 

Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 

The light reflected, as a light bestowed.!5* 


These moments of inspiration made him the recipient of the light that 
guided his muse. This light,is the antithesis of fancy and the main 
spring of imagination and reason alike. But we have also the curious 
lines : 

Imagination, Mistress of my Love! 

Where shall mine eye thy elfin haunt TEE 


The bright pinions of imagination are embathed on the rich clowd ' in 
amber-glowing floods of light’. This imagination is the ‘ lovely 
Socr’ress ’ who must ‘aid the poet's dream’ with ' faery wend’ and 
give him “the thrtll of joy extatic yet serene './55 It is ‘the lambent 
flame of, joy |- "198 In the final published draft all this is transferred "to: 
“fancy. ^ Milton, we learn, is * austere, condenged, imaginative ’ : presents | 
truth ‘ by direct enunciation of lofty moral sentiment and by distinct 
visual representation"; but Taylor is ‘ accumulasive and agglomerative ’, 
and his are ‘ images of fancy’ which are ^ presented to the common 
passive eye, rather than to the eye of the a E "137 The latter 


181, Tbid', p. 479, written in 1898. e 79 Ibid , p. 398. written in 185... NE 
33^ Jbid., p. 396. : 134 [bid , p. 401-5, "written in 18C7. ` 
135 Ibid , p. 49. written in 1792. - 136 Jbid., pp. 50, 54. . í 
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looks to the ideal. The ‘ mortal spirit’ feels ‘ thd joy* and greatness. 
° of its future being '.128 e 
It is the imagination that made the mariner realise— 
` He prayeth best, who loveth best . 
All things both great and small; . 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.13® 


Here are the eternal values revealed by the secondary imagination. This 
imagination brings the urge to speak out: 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to,begin my tale; 

And then it left me. free.149 


He cannot keep quiet when ER is "under the spell of inspiration. His 
imagination demands an outlet. But ` this urge comes we kuow not 
whence. Even the precise moment of its onset is uncertain : 


Since then at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns.!*! ° 
It is this burning sense, this vague undefined aching of the spirit that 
comes in solitude; and it compels him to move forward: 

I pass like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech.!? 
This strange power is the power of suggestion. It comes from the 
secondary imagination of the inspired poeb; and it equally well influences 
the listener and the reader: 

He went like one that hath been sfunned, 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn.!4? 
Sadness and wisdom are the fruits of imagination. Ib is a sadness that 
makes one reflective and contemplative. 

Enelogng an ode on a mathematical problem, in March, 1791. he 

informed his brother that in mathematical enquiry ‘though Reason is 
feasted, Imagination is starved; whilst Reason is luxuriating in its proper 


` Paradise, Imagination is wearily travelling on a dreary desert. To 


assist Reason by the stimulus of Imagination is the design of the 
following production...... I may justly plume myself that Y first 
have drawn the nymph Mathesis from the visionary caves of abstracted 
idea, and caused her to unite with Harmony '!** At this early period 


' Coleridge was visualising the possibility of synthesising reason with 


P38 Ibid., p. 262, written in 1798. 


+ 139. The Ancient Mariner, V 614-75 M0 Thid., Il. 578-581, 
M! Ibid, 589.5, u3 Thid., 11. 586-7 
143 Thid., Il. 629-8. 14 Poeme, pp. 21-92. 
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i imagination. This (s a kind of fusion which should not be confused 
with the fusion of the pcet’s heat and intellect which Coleridge * 
advocated a decade, after the composition of this ode. The reason he 
refers to here is a kind of mental discipline which he refers to on his 
Is 6 6 [d 

quitting school for Cambridge in 1791: 

I haste to urge the learned toil 

That sternly chides my love-lorn song.'5 


In the Lines on A Friend (1704) we have an interesting account of* 
imagination : ; 

To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assign'd 

Energie Reason and a shaping mind, 

The daring ken of truth, the Patrjot’s part, 

And Pity's sigh, that breathes the gentle heart— 

Sloth-jaundiced all 148 : 3 
The shaping mind is the imagination; and Coleridge was using the 
expression long before he knew a syllable of German. Four years later 
he seb sail for Germany and in 1802 he spoke of the 'shaping spirit of 
imagination '. When we look to the poems he wrote when he was 
ignorant of German, we are compelled to argue that the theory of the 
esemplastie imagination was Coleridge's own and that he was well aware 
of it before he came across the German thinkers. In 1795 he wrote:. 

It was some spirit, Sheridan! That breath’d 

O’er thy young mind such wildly-various power! 

My soul hath mark'd thee in her shaping hour.147 
The shaping hour of the soul was only the moment when the secondary 
imagination is active. . 

Imagination is the shaping, unifying, synthesising spirit. Its 
essence ig joy. It is an ignate power with which we are endowed; and 
it found the grandest enunciation in the lines: 

Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower | 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— e. 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous eloud— 


We in ourselves rejoice! = 


And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that “lighs.14° 


This is a ‘ Joy that never was given, Save to the pure, and in their 
purest hour ’.4° And we learn that the product of ‘ seething imagina- 
tion’ is ‘impregnated with the pleasurable exultation which 'is 
experienced in all energetic exertion of intellectfial power ’.15° 

k . 


15 Ibid., p, 99. M6 Toid., p. T7. V 
W Ibid., p. 87-8. | MB [bid..p. 86. . ` 
ue Ibid., p. 365. l 15) Ibid,p 599. 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE ON THE: POLITICAL 
` THOUGHT OF RAMMOHAN ROY, 


NIRMAL BosE, 
Uluberia College, Howrah. 


In the words of Rabindranath Tagore, Raja Rammohan Roy inaugu- 
rated the Modern Age in India. It is true in all aspects of our life— 
social, religious, cultural, educational, literary, economie and politicai. 
Rammohan marked the begifning of modern period in the history of 
political thought in India. Dre B. Bs Majumdar, in his History of Political 
Thought —from Rammohan to Dayananda has rightly remarked: ‘‘As the 
history of Western political thought practically begins with the name of 
Aristotle, the history of political thought in modern India begins with 
the revered name of Raja Rammohan Roy.” 


The Period of Renaissance 


The contact of the Indians with the West was developed through 
trade channels during the last few centuries. But the new ideas of the 
West—the ideas of science and philosophy, law and government came 
to India towards the end of eighteenth century. With the establishment 
of English rule in India and spread of English education, the people of 
India came into contact with these new ideas. Eighteenth century 
European politieal thought was instrumental in incorporating permanently 
the prineiples of rationalism, humanism, individualism, nationalism and 
internationalism as enduring elements in specubative thought. Rammohan 
was deeply influenced by each of these strands of thought. His claim to 
be regarded as the morning star of Indian Renaissance is firmly based 
on his success in impressing them on contemporary Indian civilisation. 
Rammohan was both a product and a creator of the Nineteenth Century 
Renaissanee. He was born in 1772, the year the East India company 
assumed the power of Dewani (it being granted in 1765) in India and the 
French Revalution broke out 17 years after his birth. 


Knowledge of the West 


From the very early days of his life, Rammohan came into contact 
with the Western thought. Wen he was only a boy and reading in 
school in Patna he was acquainted with the Greek and Roman thought 
through the Arabie channel, and became familiar with Aflatum (Plato) 
and Aristu (Aristotle). He learnt English in the midst of official duties 
during his stay in Rangpur (1809-14). At that time he was working under 
Digby, the Collector of Rangpur. He used to read Digby’s mails and 
other English newspapers regularly and formed the habit of conversation 
“with European gentlemen. Gradually he acquired good knowledge- of 
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English, “ani opened to him the floodgates of Western ideas in re.igion, 


politics and law. He considered knowledge of English so valuable that , 
he made himself oF of the pioneers of English edueation in India. 
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Development of a -Fres Mind 


For Rammohan, the study of Western philosophy led to the develop- 
ment of a free mind. The principles of the Revolutionary Era, first 
clearly stated by Locke and embodied in great political manifestoes like , 
the American Declaration of Independence and the French and American 
Bills of Rights laid greatest emphasis on freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. ‘The influence of the contemporary Western philosophy and history 
in the mental growth of Rammohan was ricely stated by Brajendranath 
Seal in the following words: ‘‘ His ardent curiosity was roused by the two 
great contemporary movements, the Americzn lndependence and the First 
French Revolution, of which he had tearnt from Mr. Digby, the Collector, 
and his studies were directed to the literature of Rationalism in Religion 
and Liberty in Politics. He accordingly cultivated the literature of 
empirical philosophy and scientific thought from Bacon to Locke and 
Newton, as well as the propaganda of free-thinking and ''Illumination"' 
in Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Volney, Tom Paine and others among the 
Carphaie of Rationalism. He drank eagerly from the fountain-head of 
modern freedom and was inspired by the spirit of the Age of Illumination. 
These studies only confirmed him in the rejection of miracle, dogma and 
ritual... ". The ideas of great political thinkers like Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Blackstone and Bentham, and even Aristotle, and great revolutions 
like French Revolution and American Independence and the system of 
responsible government and ‘rule of law’ in England shaped to 8 great 
extent the political thought of Rammohan. . 


[4 


Love for Freedom 
. 


Rammohan was a passionate lover of freedom. In the words of his 
friend and disciple, William Adam, “he would be free or not be at all." 
He stcod for the liberty of individual and also of nation against the domi- 
nation of others. As a keen student of history, he watched the progress 
of people's liberation movement in different countries. His study of 
French and American Revolution and the effects of revolutionary philo- 
sophy throughout the world made him believe that the days Qf oppression 
were numbered. The news of the fall sf constitutional government of 
Naples came to him asa great shock, but he did not lose faith in liberty. 
He said: "Enemies to liberty and friends ot despotism have never been 
and never will be ultimately successful.’ i "Whenever he heard of the 
news of victory of any freedom movement in any part of the world, he 
felt great joy and it became, a practice wita him to celebrate the occasion. 
In spite of the fact that he weleomed English rule in India and pleaded for 
the settlement of Englishmen in this country{ he foresaw the ultimate 
‘freedom of India from English domination and fesommended friendly rela- 
tion between these two nations after inCependence. But the acceptahce 
of English rule did not mean any comproraise with the idea of liberty. "It . 
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was just the opposife. , When the Reform Bill was being discussed in . 
English Parliament, Rammohan announced that if the bilf was not passed 
he would renounce his connection with England. He was a great champion 
of freedom of the Press in India and he is considered as the.father of 
Free Press in the country. He hailed France for the possession of “a 
free constitution’. All these suggest that the West gave him the idea 
of liberty, which remained with him as the guiding principle ell through 
his life. 


Influence of English System of Government 


Rammohan made a Very careful study of the English system of govern- 
ment. Influenced as he was by the Eighteenth century idea of consti- 
tutional government, developed by Locke, Hume, Blackstone, Burke and 
others, he preferred English parliamentary control to Hast India Company 
rule for India, and long before the"Firs& War of Independence of 1857 he 
pleaded for it. It may seem to be paradoxical to many that a person 
who was a zealous supporter of liberty for every country of the world was 
full of support for English rule in India. But to careful students of 
Rammohan’s mind it is not at all paradoxical, but a logical outcome of 
logical thinking. It was his considered opinion that India would be bene- 
fited by remaining under English rule. He said: India required many 
more years of English domination so that she might not many things 
to lose while she is reclaiming her independence.” He thought that 
English rule would help the spread of English education and make avail- 
able to India new knowledge of science, industry, philosophy and politics 
of the West. In his autobiography he wrote: “ When I had reached 
the age of twenty, my father recalled me and restored me to his favour; 
after which I first began to associate with Europeans, and soon after made 
myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and government. Finding 
them generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their con- 
duct, I gave up my prejudice against them and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants.....’’. But at the same time Rammohan made a strong plea 
for responsible government in India and asked for increased association 
of the Indians with local administration. ln this respect he was evidently 
influenced*by the political philosophers of English liberal thinkers and the 
practice of constitutional government in England. About sixty years 
before the birth. of Indian National Congress, Rammohan marked the 
beginning of constitutiondl agitation in this country. Surendranath * 
Banerjea rightly called him®‘‘the father of constitutional agitation in 
: India”. . : 

So far his juristic thought is concerned, English legal system had 
great influence on him. 4Dr. Naresh Chandra Sengupta, a renowned jurist, 
said of Rammohan: “| bie liberal prineiples of jurisprudence which the 
Raja made the basis of his legal programme were borrowed chiefly from 
‘a study of English law, which he read with care, and for which he pro- 
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aeng unbountied admiration: in more places then ous. He acquired good 
knowledge of English law.'" To quote Dr. Sengupta again, “One can 
gauge his proficiency in the principles of “that lew throughout the evidence 


. which he gave before the Parliamentary Committee on the Judicial System 


in India. The evidence which he gave was suca as could have been given 
by' sn English lawyer of the front rank." For India, Rammohan demand- 
ed trial by jury, separation of the judiciary from the executive, appoint- 
ment of lawyer—judges and power of Sudder Court to issue Writes of 
Habeas Corpus. In making demand for all these, Rammohan was 
influenced both by English ideas and practical consideration for India. 


Western Political Thinkers 

If we turn our attention to the influences on Rammohan of individual 
political thinkers of the West, we are to begin with Aristotle. In his 
early life Rammohan studied Aristotles and dre cau seo the influence of 
Aristotle’s idea of the good of humanity ir the political principle of 
Rammohan, which he called in one of his Bengali essays lokasreyah, the 
good of the people. 

Locke was the most inffuential of Highteenth century political thinkers 
and he influenced Rammohan to a great extent. From him he took supre- 
macy of parliament, constitutional government, liberal reform and also 
the right of revolution. 

Montesquieu gave him the principle of separation of powers. Ram- 
mohan raised in India, for the first time, the demand for separation of 
the judiciary from the executive, and he was successful to some extent 
in this respect. 

A study of Blackstone confirmed Rammchan’s belief in the theory of 
separation of powers. Blackstone also inspire? him to take up the work 
of codification of law. Blackstone is a great authority in English law, 
and Rammohan studied veryecarefully his ‘‘Commentaries on the Laws 
of England ", and he was influenced by him in developing his own legal 
ideas. i 

Burke's conservatism had also some effect on Rammohan. Though 
basically a radical in thinking, Burke's systemastic and methodical analysis 
helped Rammohan to combine the forces ol change with the foeces of 
stability.. 

But the greatest influence on Rammohan was that of Benéham, the 
Utilitarian, whom ehe personally met during his stay in England. He 
was influenced by Bentham's two books: '' Fragments on Government "' 
and ‘‘ Introduction to Morals and Legislatica ". He was indebted to 


 Benthan for rejection of the theory of Natyral Rights, the idea of codi- 


‘fication of civil and criminal law, and distinctior between law and morality. 
Dr. Majumdar has elaborately discussed how the Utilitarian idea of ''the 
greatest good of the greatest number" led him (Rammohan) to stand 
against customary practices of Sati and o ther | heinous customs. He 
argued that whatever was against the good of the people should be aban- 
doned, no matter whether ib was a custom for thousand years. He said: 

"You-have at the same time quoted two or three authorities to shee, 
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that rites should be performed according to the custom "ff the country: 


I repty, female murder, murder of Brahmans, parricide and heinous 
crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by glleging the custom of 
8 country in their behalf. It is of no consequence to affirm, that this 
(Sati) is customary in any particular country; if it were universally 
practised the murders would still be criminal." This belief became the 
very basis of Rammohan’s social reforms. 

It is interesting to note that the study of Bible influenced, in an 
indirect way, the political thought of Rammohan Roy. His controversies 
with the Serampore Missionaries over the real meaning of the teachings 
of Bible, ‘‘draw him into deeper study of Christian and Hebrew cultures, 
and to analysis of the Western civilization, wherein he spotted its main 
basis as scientific, economic*and utilitarian thought, as distinct from the 
Jewish and Graceo Roman heritage”. His works. “The Precepts of 
Jesus", “The Guide to Peace and Happiness" and "Appeals to the 
Christian Public” :display rare knowledge of Christianity and rational 
approach to polities as well. 


Eastern influences 


It would, however, be wrong to presume, from the above study, that 
Western influence was the sole factor in the develofment of the ideas of 
Rammohan. He was also influenced, to a great extent, by the Eastern 
Philosophies. He was well-versed in Persian, Arabie and Sanskrit. He 
studied the Quoran and the Mahammadan Law and Jurisprudence. The 
free thought and Universalistie outlook of the Matazalis, the Mahammadan 
rationalists and the Muwahhidins, the Mohammedan Unitarians, were 
very much responsible for the development of a rationalistic political 
outlook of Rammohan. About:his knowledge of Brahmanieal literature 
Brajendranath Seal wrote: “He was a very careful student of Hindu 
Smriti, including law, jurisprudence and social institutions, of the 
Darshanas or systems of philosophy including the Mimamsa and of the 
entire body of religious literature, inciuding the Brahmanas, the Upa- 
nishads, the Puranas, and the Tantras.” The Upanishads, the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and the Gita impressed him most 
and shaped his political philosophy. He also studied Jaina and Buddhist 
literature and was familiar with the Kabir-Panthis, the Nanak-Panthis and 
the Dadu-Panthis, 16 may not be quite relevant here to make a detailed 
study of eastern influences on Rammohan, but it should be mentioned 
here that the eastern philosophies were among the most powerful of the 
formative influences on Rafnmohan's mental growth. 


Critical. Approach 


Rammohan was influenced by both Eastern and Western ideas. He 


did*not close his doors ,to any side. He took lessons from all, but he ' 


was not a blind followed of any particuler school of thought. He took a 
T view of everything. For example, he was influenced by the 
french Revolution, but he refused to accept Rousseau’s theory of Natural 
Rights. He supported liberty for all oppressed nations, but at the süme 
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time he was Mo enough to support English ruie over India. He had his 


differences with Bentham.  He'did notesee eye to eye with him on thé 
nature of law. To the critics, Rammohan's Lokashreyah would seem to 


' be quite different from Bentham’s ‘greatest god of the greatest number’. 


It" is pointed out that there is nothing in Rammohan to indicate any 
remarkable affinity with Bentham’s matherzatical method of deducing 
principles by calculation of the pleasure and pain from any measure. 
“To the Raja, imbued with the philosophy of the Upanishad, ‘sreya’ could 
not have meant pleasure, but good, and 'Lokasreya' was really the good 
of humanity, in much the same sense as Aristotle, understood the term.” 


Rammohan—An Independent Thinker 


Rammohan was really an independent thinker, who could assimilate 
the views of others and give rise to néw ideds. It was Rammohan, who, 
even before Austin, made the distinction between law and morality clear. 
The controversy between the Analytical and Historical Schools of Juris- 
prudence over the true nature of law continued for a long time. But 
Rammohan settled this long before the controversy was started in the 
West. He said in 1880: “In every country rules determining the rights 
of succession to, andgalienation of property =rst originated in the conven- 
tional choice of the people, or in the discretion of the highest authority, 
secular or spiritual and those rules have been subsequently established 
by the common usage of the country, and confirmed by judicial proceed- 
ings" (Essay on the Rights of Hindus ove: Ancestral Property). Again, 
Rammohan is considered to be the first prophet of Internationalism in 
the East. He might have been influenced in the development of his 
international outlook by the religious principle of mutual toleration and 
spread of international contact of his time. But there is no clear evi- 
dence that he borrowed his ideas of internationalism and world organisation 
from any individual political thinker, East or West. The only possible 
exception in this respect may be Kant’s ‘Perpetual Peace’, which by that 
time presented a picture of internationalism. It is really surprising that 
as early as 1831 he advocated, in a letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of France, the establishment of a ‘Congress’ to which “all mattersexf differ- 
ence, whether political or commercial, -affecting the Natives of any two 
civilized countries with constitutional governments" might be submitted 
and ‘‘settled amifably and justify to the satisfaction of both and profound 
peace and friendly feelings between them from generation to generation ''. 
This clearly foreshadowed the principles underlying the League of Nations 
and the United Nations. e 

In Rammohan we find a synthesis of many philosophies and cultures, 


. which have their origin in both eastern ani western countries. In some 


E respects he was influenced by the West, and in qther respects by the East. 


The real influence of the West en Rammoben w g that of empirical philo- , 
sophy and rationalism which led to the development of a free mind in 
him—tree from all dogmas, rituals and prejudices. And this free mind 


^. made ‘the beginning of modern political thought in India. 
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‘A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, 
APASTAMBA AND MANU: 


"Dn, HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


REPRESENTATIVE Sons 


A brahmin is believed to be born with three debts one of which is the 
procreation of son: SARTA à aretufafaae war aad, AMIA 
wn ada Sha; "sut fuser: w AT Hae ow Yat usq 

amad qi 

It bas been stated bhat the father, the grandfather and the great- 
grandfather welcome the son when born just as birds welcome the fruit 
of the banyan-tree : 

faai tamsia ada ufaearee: | 
surga gä sme sper wa fütusng wl 
A son delivers his father from the hell called Put. 
gare aata TATA fuas emu ga: | 
amq ga sfa ma: gadha erat ou 
Manu IX, 188, Vishnu 15. 48 
Through son one conquers the worlds, through the grandson one attains 
immortality : : 
gaw par surfer NATAH | M.S, IX. 187 
Yajfiavalkya says that imperishable regions*and attainment of heaven 
follow from the birth of son, grandson and great-grandson. : 
Marae fea: a; yadai: 1 Yaj. II. 78 
The importance of a son has been thus laid by all writers on law. Atri Says 
that representative sons may be taken by a person who has got no son; 
NA Q 
agada maa: yanafaa: WT | 
teana deng nada | referred to in the 
Dattakamimarhsa, p. 8. (Andndaéram series): 
By aputra Nandapandit means to say that such a person may not have 
any Jiving mele issue or it may y bo that no son was born at all Seals 
-yat wayal at ) | : 
Aurasa son is one born of the lawful wife. Yàjüavalkya's definition of 
this type of son is : NT gana (II. 128), Dharmapatniis a woman 
-of the same caste as ongself married accowling to. the Brahma or. some 
ofher form of marriage—a son begotten on such -a wife by one’s own self 
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` de the "body-bn" son. The Mitaksara says that ‘Ditarmapatnt is the wife 
of the same caste married in one of the legal forms of ninge 

A putrikāputra has been equated with an ‘Aurasa son.” Yajéavalkya 
says: AQAA! yika; | (II. 1284 The word ‘sama’ in the above 
definition goes to indicate the superiority of Putrikaputra to other sons like d 
Ksetraja and others. By putrika we mean a daughter who has been given 
in marriage on the understanding that “the sou born of this girl shall be my 
son’ as declared by Va$igtha (17. 17). 

surda NETAH qui meme | 
~ qai at stad ga: a 8 gat u3fet n 
Such a son of the appointed daughter shoud offer the first cake to his 
mother, the second to her father and the third to her father’s father. 
[M.S. IX. 140]. . 

A Ksetraja son is born of the iis of a mau, either dead or impotent 
or diseased, who bas been duly authorised. Such a person may or may 
not be of the same gotra—(Vaj II. 128). Manu says that in the case of a 
man dying childless, if an issue is raised from a member of the same 
gotra, all the property that there may be shall bə delivered to that child. 

daana Vad yaa stq | 

aa ufus wq aq aa nfauredq u M.S. IX. 190 
Such a child legally belongs to both the progenitor and the mother— 

aaua whee faquiqa wee: | (Narada) 
A Güdhaja son is the secretly born son and he Lelongs to him of whose wife 
he is born [aw guwang Vienu]. Viáverüpa while commenting on 
Yáàjüavalkya (II. 129) says that this son is of the same caste as the mother, 
it being not known who the progenitor is. 

Kanina son is born of f maiden and he belongs to his mother’s father 
(Yaj. II. 129), Hore also the son shouid belong to the same caste as his 
mother. (Vide Viávarüpa's coramentary on Yajficvalkya II. 199). 

Narada says: 

aaa aaa ggat wu sad | 

aot det fue Sat FAAS: WAT: | Narada further 
says thet such a son should offer pinda to take the proferty of his 
mother's father? 

TITA GAN ay epe AZER: | 

MARTU uum a fuus fray etaa: | 
A Paunarbhava type of son is born of a woman when she abandons her 
husband whois impotent or an cutcast and takes to another husband, 
Such & son clearly belongs to his progenitor. ios says: . 


d a faerat ufad ar gadah afaa | 
ei yasa aal maguna wq (Quoted in Viry- 
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mitrodaya, p. 608). Viramitrodaya (p. 608) clarifies the position thus: ` 
Remarried woman is of two kind$—(1) one who has been married only 
formally and still retains her virginity (2) and who has been married after 
* having been already defiled by carnal intercourse. The son born of either 
of these is called ‘punarbhava’. ^ 

An adopted son is one who is given away by either his mother or 
father, The Dattake son should be of the same caste as the adoptive 
father as is clear from the spithet 'Sadr$am' in the text of 
Manu (IX, 118). , 

When the mother or father gives away the son to a person, such a son 
is to be called Dattaka. 

A Krīta son is purchaséd from his parents, Mitàksarà says that this 
son also, as before, should mot be.the eldest son of his parents. He 
should be sold only in times of distress and should be of the same caste as 
the purchaser, ` 
saq yaaa aaa wrar fiar a fala: gaaq, ada ya 
sig a aafia” | 

When a man appoints a son who is worthy, capable of discerning 
right and wrong and endowed witb filial virtues that soñ is to be known as 
Kririma. Ths Viramitrodaya fikà or Yàjüavalkya (II. 181) says that wheu 
a man makes a request to the other person saying, ‘please be my son’ anc 
the other is made to accede to the request, saying ‘I am your son'—he 
is the appointed son (Krtrim»). This appointment should be done with 
the consent of the natural father of the pezson appointed, because so long 
as the father is there, his son is under his authority. 

Svayarhdatia type of son is the self-offered son. 

wa TUMA ea: (Visnu). A boy who” being without father and 
mother or abandoned by them approaches a man and offers himself, 
saying ‘I am your son’, is to be regarded as Svayarhdatta, 


“Tara q yat at aaa Naama erst at eure ga KATANG aa 
aagana: ’ Mitaksar& or Manu II. 181 
Manu (IX. 158—900) divides the twelve sons into two olasses—'bandhu- 
dayadas’ afd ‘abanhu-diyadas’ signifying the idea cf sons succeeding to 
the bandhus and not succeeding to the 'bandhus' and it fias a far-reaching 
consequence on the inheritance of the fictional (gauna) sons including 
Dattaka. Manu has classed. Aurasa, Ksetraja, Datta, Krtrima, Güdhot- 
panna and Apaviddha under bafidhu-dayada class (M.s. IX. 158-159) and 
'Kanina, Sahodha, Krīta, Paunarbhava, Svayarhdatta cnd Saudra under 
aday&da-bandhus (IX. 160). The two groups made by Gautama are 
Rikthabhajas and Gotrabhàjas (XXIX. 82-83)—inheritors and bearers of 
' both the gotras. Baudhayana is silent Over any such division, “Hariia 
Was the terms Bandhudayadah and Abandhudayadah. So is Narada (XIII. 
47). Brhaspati calls Datta, Apaviddha, Krīta and Krta as ‘Rikthasutah’ 
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` (inheriting oo. Yajfiiavalkya has ignored the distinction of ‘Bandhu- 
dáy&das' and ‘Abandhu dayadas’. 

The boy ‘obtained with the wife’ is the seventh (kind of son) ; he is the 
gon born of a girl married while pregnant, he belongs to the man who? 
espouses the girl, 

TAG aaa: aA at GRI qum gai wq uane | 
Vi$varüpa says that such a son will be o? the same caste as that of his 
mother. 

Apaviddha, the cast-off son is received by one, when he is abandoned 
by his parents. Vişņu says that such a son belongs to the man, who 
accepts him, 

‘qafaeaaret—e mar fan at ufus Gazeta: | (Visnu) 
Visnu refera to another type of son named stray-born son. 

wa Raa ea Sew: | Wisnu) 
In the Vivadaratnakara the terms “yatra kvacana' have been explained as 
‘born of a married or unmarried śūdrā woman,’ (Vivddaratnakara, p. 578). 

In the Vivadaratnakara the opinion of Brhaspati has been quoted. 
It -is stated that of the thirteen types of sons who have been described 
by Manu, the legitimate son and the Appointed Daughter are the means 
of race-perpetuation just as in the absence of clarified butter, oil has been 
regarded by cultured people as ifs substitute, so in the absence of the 
legitimate son and Appointed Daughter eleven sons are substitutes. 

gerentes Wat per eggs | 
aaran TATANG; gfaemr zm d 
TA fare Ta dei afi: AAN à 
aaeantenyare ufacitesenfaer u 
Vasistha says that the son's son and the son of the Appointed Daughter 
are both conducive to welfare, in the matter of inheritance and the offering 
of cakes and water, both have been declared zo be equal, A man having 
no son should try his best to secure any sort of a son for the purpose of the 
offering of cakes and water and for the perpetuation of his name, 
‘Ratsa gfasitga: Aang | 
far a aÑ aaa | 
agn ga: arah Wea AEA Ud: | 
eama Naam a i 


Gautama mentions the names of types of representabive sons in 
connection with division of ancestral property (Daya). 
His rules are: 


gat NGANTHA TAAT feast: | 
* e G.D.S. II. 10.80. 
mangda fa agawea mama: t \ 
" G, D. S. III, 10, 31 


- 





: He does not define the charactergties of these types of sons : 
Baudhàyana defines all these types of sons in the following way : 
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According to him an Aurasa son is one born in a rightfully wedded wife ol. 
the same varna: 


ef, 


wauigi d«garat aaqauifeaated gai fana | 
| B. D. S. IL II. 8, 14 


gagana: aaa wapa NAA: | V. D. S. 17. 18 


Manu also defines him identically : 


ef, 


@ aa denang saguna aq | 

qat fida ya ngamfadan t M.S. IK, 166 
waga; aaa saari UAR: | Yaj. 11. 128 
Sitat aan | 


wa sia: wafmararaiza: | Artha. S. III, 7.4 


Baudhayana defines Ksetraja as: 


Manu: 


cf, 


ef, 


KAn 


wie yad a aana aga @ wd uw Was | 

B.D.S. ILII 8.17 
agaa: wae wire RA att o 
muwa gata a ga: eer ga o M.S. IK. 167 
agati | amai aan feata: | V.D.S. XVII. 14 
Jas: Tatag wire «T ay Yaj. II. 128 
AAN at fega a asta uas ga | 

Artha. S, IIT. 7. 6 


Baudhayana states in this connection : 


ef. 


@ uu; fatter festes waite gana i 
B.D. S. TI. II. 8.18 


fafüq: fawerd a NE fae s ATA | 


aqu aew gita gda qualfan B. D.S. IL I. 8. 19 


sagah ya a us faai Raat ar 
girà auraa | Artha. S. III. 27 


Batta qafat zaara at Asa fsg a ea | 


B.*D.S TI, II, 3. 20 
za fadla;i a aratfaard zaa V. D.S XVIL, 29 


Manu: aat füar ar gayat anfa: gaarafe | 
«exi Niga a RA efaa: ga: d M.S. IX. 168 
ef. gaaat ara d gal ewe Haq i Yaj. IL 180 
"oci wq auat augifaenaretarent qu: Artha, S. IIT, 7. 15 
Kritrima: gg zp wie wa gona galan; i BD. S. IIL 8. 21 


Mane FENG ngang a seta CNN u 
gd gag : “a fases afan: : IX. 169 


Ea nk eee 
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Güdheja : we TARA urat qe B. D, $. II. II. 8. 22 | 
Manu: squad Ze Te A q Ga RA T: | 
an? TS SPARE WITA AT TAT: | IX. 170 
' of. mênapa squat qos we. Ga: | - Yaj. II. 129 
P e . 
cef. equa qat we gemang gga | Artha, S, III. 7. 8 
ci, Ze TATA: WE: | V. D.S. XVII 24 
Apaviddha: gTatfHatrgag eter at pueri 
ufui disufaw: | -B.D.S II II 8. 28 
ef. aafaa; USA: | zb atafaaaraard ufus | 
E V. D.S. XVII. 87 
Manu: qretfügsuTHquE quiu atr 
a gd ufazslargufaw:w ww d IX. 171 
- Sage Wad "ur stsufat wage: | Yaj. II. 182 
t agaes: den: ga: | Artba. S, TIL 7 


iis sricgereefeuet TUT a sees aet: | 
B. D. S, II. II. 8. 24 


Manu: fügSsgfst reu q a gd sies: | 


d wai aaar Si: TENGGA | IX, 172 
ef, erp: ATA | Artha. S. TIT, 7. 10 
of. TAA RANNA AARE HA: | Yaj II. 129 


of. aT eigi NANA gal wadang; | 
V. D. S. XVII. 22 


Sahodha: ay fü dfaa fare asamar at 


aai zt Ata: a aag: | B. D. S. II, I 8, 25 
Manu: at TATA daaa srarsrarfa ar war i 

g, a «Hb wafa «ete afa rd u IX, 178 

ef. we Wd Ra: «gs | Yaj. II. 81 

ef, gawean «ete: Artha. S. III* 7. 11 

ef. aT fp unus wale: gat wafa i V. D. S. XVIL 27 


Krita atag sata ar ase ufum w Ra: | 
B, D. S. II, II. 8, 26 


Manu AAI BATT afian | 


a diga gaw gema ati IK. 174 

cf. oleae: | dagan area) V.D. S. XVIT. 80.81 

c. afaka: sa sfa i Artha. S. III. 7. 48 
Paunarbhava— . : 


aia wat fad ar arsa ufq feast —— l i 
gaa tat Tawa Tawa: | B. D. S. IL, Il. 8, 27 


——— te 


my 
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e ar aati talaga garai: ay after ada | 


. > GTA at gawat | V. D, 8. XVII. 19 
ata aa aft a aage ufd fared 
` wa at ar gaudafa | V. D. S. XVII, 20 
Manu ‘qq ait aT after fun al wig | 
Squredq gea a diens sad n IX, 175 


^ Manu adds further— 
sr wesaatfer IgG ar i 


dawaa wal wr ya: demek 1 IX, 176 

of. mamai aami ar sia; dawa: ga: | Yaj. II. 180 

cf, gagatan: awa; | Artha. S, III, 7. 12 
Svayarhdatta— j 


alafuafasta a: quatatad ZE WDI | 
B. D. S. II. II. 8. 28 
Mnn atatea NA agam ST ARRU | 
Tala QLA AÀ BAIT F wa: IX. 177 
cef. Saat | GAT! | ui Yaj. II. 181 
ef. Agung; | Tapa Nda Seay | 
V. D. S. XVII. 88.84 
Baudhayana like Gautama (III. 10. 80-81) mentions in the list—Putrika- 


putra also, thus making such sons of twelve types. A Putrikaputra has 
been defined as: 


mauna SATAK sre gfaaga( wal Aan) | 


: B. D. 8. II, II. 8. 15 
such a son: 
wifeSiq uaa fuus ure yfaataa: | B. D. 8. 
RAA frat aeng a foataefafa n TI. II. 8. 16 


But Manu says about representative sons that they are strictly eleven 
(excluding putrikaputra) : 
“Yama garana aquifer | 
qanfafaaiare: marana: | * M.S. IX. 180 
This does not mean howeyer that "Putrikaputra' was not known to Manu. - 
He mentions Putrikiputra in be same chapter (IX). 
He says: ayalsaa fafaa: gat gala fem | 
agya aizat qum MANAT | M.S. IK. 127 
Manu refers to such, custom in former days: (M.S, 128-129) 
He should offer pigda to both his father and maternal grand-father and 
i accordingly he will have share of wealth ; 


hos SG | 
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ARA uted Ramaga geq e 

gua cael | fod aaga q | M.S, TX. 132 


Apastamba does not mention these representative sons at all. This may 
be because cf the fact that he was of puritanie zemperament and therefore 
did not like these customs as these were strictly indicatory of morally 
underdeveloped condition of the society. 


“A REFUTATION OF THE METHODOLOGICAL 


GROUND FOR THE DUALISM OF 


“ 


MIND AND MATTER 


: MiHIRBIKASH CHAKRAVARTY, 
Hooghly Mohsin College, West Bengal. 


I 


The doctrine of the dualism of mind and matter, as we all know, 
is a legacy from Descartes, although there is hardly any evidence of suffi- 
ciently extensive effort being made by him to fortify it. Probably, because 
of its conformity to common beliefs and the beliefs of religion, Descartes 
has been complacent about the strength of this doctrine. 

. Nevertheless, of the usual grounds for the dualism of mind and 
matter, one, which occurs somewhat inexplicitly in Descartes himself, is 
that introspection’ and external observation, through which mind and 
matter dre respectively known, are two irreducibly dffferent methods of 
knowing*. It is to this ground for the dualism of mind and matter that 
the term ‘methodological® ground’ is intended to refer. 

The idea that introspection and external observation are qualitatively 
distinct independent of any mentioned reference of it to the mind-matter 
dualism, derives some support from Locke’s familiar distinction between 
‘sensation’ and ‘reflexion’. It has also recurred, subsequently, many times 
in the thoughts of philosophers and psychologists who have been found to 
be sharply divided on its validity. Some philosophers and psychologists, 
William James, Titchener and Stout being most conspicuous among them, 
have tried to defend its validity. Some, again, we mean the behaviourists 
and thinkers with behaviouristic leanings* have tried to deny it. 

But despite that the refutation of the alleged opposition of introspec- 
tion and gxternal observation, we have undertaken in this paper under the 
name of the methodological ground for the mind-matter dualism, is not 
without need or occasion. It would not, we think, be anything super- 
fluous, because the motive that has hitherto led to the denial or defence 
of the opposition of introspection and external observation*has mostly been 
neutral from the point of view of mind-matter dualism; it has generally 


1 ‘The term ‘intrcspection’ is Wed here in its "general sense to mean merely the 
- awareness of the mind and its states, and no‘ in any such specialised sense ag tha critical 
awareness of the mental states. 


2 Meditation II. : 
*3 The uae of the word "methodological! in this contextis suggested by Ti. W. Sellass. 


Vide his “The Double Knowledge, Approach to Mind.Body Problem, Proceedings of the 
*, Aristotelian Society (new series), Vol. XXXIII ; also Phe Principles and Problems of Philo- 


hy, p. 208. 2 
TEA P got example, Mr. Ruesell (The Analysis of Mind, Cbap. VI), Mr. Ryle (The Concept 


of Mind, Chap. VI), and others, 
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been merely epistemological or psychological, and hot anything connected 

' with the refutation or vindication of mind- matter dualism. That is to say, e 
philosophers and psychologists, who have hitherto tried to defend or deny 

the dualism of intrqspection and external observation, have not viewed it, 

as we have done in this paper, in its relation to the dualism of mind and 

matter as the ground for the latter. 


The refutation of methodologieal ground eannot also be said to be 
out of date or out of place. For, it has so happened that only a few years e 
back a fresh emphasis was laid on the value of this ground by Mr. A. C. 
Ewing who, as may be known, has been trying for long through a number 
of scattered attempts* to rehabilitate the once-abandoned Cartesian dualism 
of mind and matter in a somewhat modified and moderate form. 


The refutation of the methodologital ground is important also 
historically.” On it, as on anything,that tends to prove the dualism of 
mind and matters, depends much of the value of what has been done in 
philosophy since Descartes. A few exceptions apart, philosophy since 
Descartes, we know, is, in a sense, a lasting revolt against his dualism, a 
search for its substitute. Naturally, therefcre, vindications of dualism 
would be damaging to the value of post-Cartesian philosophy; whatever 
tends to prove dualism would also tend to prove, by implication, that the 
post-Cartesian philodbphy, as a continued search for a substitute for dualism, 
is, really, a search for untruth.’ 


II 


One way to refute the methodological ground for the mind-matter 
dualism is to repudiate the validity of the proposition that constitutes it, 
namely that introspection and external observation are qualitatively different. 
processes of knowing. One who chooses to adopt this course would be 
aided by large and ready stock of arguments. To utilise these arguments, 
however, some caution is necessary; for most of them are conditioned by 
such metaphysical commitments of their authors as are not always com- 
patible. 


This mode of refutation of the methodological ground, that gs refuta- 
tion through the denial of the qualitative difference between introspection 
and external observation, admits of two forms. The first forg is a little 
radical—it does more than is needed. For, to deny the qualitative differ- 
ence between introspection and external observation it goes so far as to 
dismiss the very reality of introspection. It relegates introspection just 
to a name for nothing sometimes by showing thst the notion of introspection 
is charged with insuperable contradiction, and scmetimes, again, by showing 


5 Vide ‘Professor Ryle’s Attack on Dualism" in Proceedings of the Aristotelian 


Bociety (new series) Vo!. LIIT. 2 
Vide “Are Mental Attributes the Attributes of the Body?" Is there Mind-Body 
E ' end "Professor Ryle's Atjack on Dualism” published respectively in Vols. , 
XIV, XXXIand LIILof the Proceedings of the Aristotelian® Society (now series); also * 
Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. 
7 Qf, the autbor's article on “Causation and Similarity". Philosophical Quarterly. April, 


- 1959, pp. 59-61. 
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that the objects of introspection, namely mind and the mental processes, in - 
whatever ways they are conceived,eare really myths. In the latter variety 
this form of refutation has to be metaphysically grounded ultimately on 
some thorough-going materialism, a doctrine which, "in its strict sense, 
kas really very few adherents in the history of philosophy. 

The second form of refutation through the repudiation of the duality 
of introspection and external observation is less radical. It does not go 
beyond what is strictly required. It proceeds to deny only that there is 
any qualitative difference between introspection and external observation 
mainly through a critical exaraination of the arguments for it. Ib does 
not, like the first form of refutation, dismiss the reality of introspection; 
ib recognises introspection as a fact differing from external observation only 
in degree. Among those who «in contemporary times oppose the dualism 
of introspection and external observation, and adopt, for that purpose, this 
form of refutation, particular mention should be made of Mr. Russell® and 
Mr. Ryle.” This form of refutation may be metaphysically based on any 
moderate materialism, or what we call neutral monism. 

Now, in the second form, the refutation of methodological ground 
through the denial of the duality of introspection and external observation 
is admissible to us, though we may not always accept the varied arguments 
it involves. We too are inclined to think that thereeis no fundamental 
difference between introspetion and external observation—the only difference 
that may be ascribed to them is of degree. Yet, we have made no major 
use of it in the refutation of the methodological ground in this paper. 
Except in a solitary instance, we have not felt if necessary to challenge 
the validity of the attempts that are directed to prove the qualitative 
opposition of introspection and external observation. We have assumed 
generally the validity of these attempts. 

How have we, then, refuted the methodological ground for the dualism 
of mind and matter? Mainly, by proving, th®ough two arguments, that 
the duslism of mind and matter does not follow from the dualism of 
introspection and external observation, even if the latter be taken for valid. 
The first argument tries to show that any attempt to deduce the dualism 
of mind and matter from that of introspection and external observation 
would be sovolved in what is called moving in a circle; while the second 
argument consists in showing that there is no link whatsoever between the 
dualism of i#trospection and external observation, and that of mind and 
matter, by virtue of which the latter may be consideredededucible from 


the former. 


IH 


. 

It is not difficult to see what we have to do in order to work out our 
first argument. We have to show that the dualism of introspection and 
external observation rests, either because of itself, or because of something 
associated with it, on the dualism of mind qnd matter being already taken 
for as So far as-we can see, in itself the dualism of introspection and 


8 The Analysis of Mind, Chap. VI. 
9 The Concept of Mind, Chap. VI. oe 
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external observation is innocuous in this respect. For, though they are, 
defined respectively with reference to mand and matter, there is probably 
nothing in the natare of introspection and external observation to imply 
that their distinction must necessarily presime a corresponding distinctiqn 
between mind and matter. 


The alleged circularity, according to us, arises because of some of the 
criteria employed to establish the qualitative disparity of introspection and 
external observation. These criteria, it appears to us, are derived directly’ 
from a presumed distinction of mind and matter, or of their attributes. 
Consequently, when they are used to define thé distinction of introspection 
and external observation, they make the distinction incapable of being used 
as the ground for the dualism of mind and.matter; any attempt to deduce 
the dualism of mind and matter from it would be involved in the vice of 
circularity. 

(a) Introspection and external observation are distinguished, in the 
first place, by saying that while the object of the former is private (in the 
sense that ib is accessible to none, except the introspecting individual), that 
of the latter is public. (b) Secondly, it is maintained that introspeetion 
and exbernal observation are qualitatively dissimilar, since their objects are 
characterised by two dissimilar sets of categories. The categories involved 
in external observation are space, size, Shapes, behaviour, ete., while those 
involved in introspection are fusion, association, attention, recall and so on. 
(c) The third criterion for the disparity of introspection and external observa- 
tion is that while the object known introspectively is experience or a mode 
of consciousness, that known through external observation is not so—it is 
at best the object of consciousness or experience. (d) Fourthly, introspec- 
tion and external observation are distinguished on the ground that the object 
of the former is nonsensuous but that of the :atter is sensuous. (c) Lastly, 
to these four criteria, whidh may be said to be basically of the same sort 
in so far as each of them refers to the distinction of the objects of intro- 
spection and external observation, one more criterion, somewhat different 
for them, is often added. It is that introspective knowledge is infallible, 
but knowledge through external observation is always open to doubt. 

Now, it appears quite easy to illustrate our point of thg first four 
criteria. given above—the point that their validity is preconditioned by the 
validity of the dualism of mind and matter. For, it is obvipus that each 
of them distinguishes between introspection and external observation with 
reference to the distinction between the characteristics of their objects, 
namely mind and matter. Consider the distinction between ‘public’ and 
‘private’ (in the first criterion), or that between space, size, shape, ete., 
on the one hand, and fusion, attention, etc., on the other (in the second 
criterion). Both represent really the distinction between the characteristits 

. of mind; and those of matter. And the same is true also of the distinctions 
stated in the third and the fourth criterion—the distinction between 
‘conscious’ and ‘nonconscious’, and that between ‘sensuous’ and ‘non- 
sensuous’. l . : 

Thus, when defined by any of the above four criteria, the dualism 
GP introspection, end external observation cannot be utilized as the ground, 
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.for the dualism of mind and matter without the fallacy of moving iw a . 
circle being committed. But how could so obvious a fallacy creep in? 
The explanation is not very far to seek. It may he said to lie in the fact 
that the two dualisms have not appeared universally correlated in thé 
history of philosophy, that is those who have suggested the criterid for 
the dualism of introspection and external observation have not always been 
those who have used it as the ground for the dualism of mind and matter. 

But the charge of circularity does not probably hold good in connec- 
tion with the fifth criterion, namely that while the reports of introspection 
are infallible, those of» external observations are not; for the distinction 
which it states is not a distinction between mind and matter or between 
their attributes, but that between the attributes of introspection and 
external observation themselves. This, therefore, is the instance where, 
in accordance with our plah outlined above, we shall have recourse to that 
familiar mode of refutation of the methodological ground which consists 
in ruling out the qualitative opposition between introspection and external 
observation through the denial of the validity of the criteria for it. 

The idea that introspection gives infallible knowledge which external 
observation does not hails from Descartes. In fact, it has been Descartes’ 
criterion for the distinction between introspection and external observation™. 
But we think, as many others !! do, that it is “a sheer ‘superstition’. 
Knowledge obtained introspectively is not always infallible either in the 
sense of being exhaustive or in the sense of being absolutely faithful. As 
mentioned by Mr. Russell, there is enough of psychological evidence which 
may prove this point. To quote Mr. Russell: 

s “The fallibility of introspection as regards what we desire 
is made evident by psychoanalysis; its fallibility as to what we know 
is easily demonstrated. An autobiography, when confronted by 
careful editor with documentary evidence, is usually found to be 
full of inadvertent errors. Any of us confronted by a forgotten 
letter written some years ago will be astonished to find how much 
more foolish our opinions were than we had remembered them as 
being. And as to the analysis of our mental operation—believing, 
desiring, willing, or what not—introspection unaided gives very little 
help: it is necessary to construct hypothesis and test them by their 
consequences, just as we do in physical science.’’!* 

But, how to account for the origin of the superstition—that intro- 

spective knowledge is infallible—in Descartes? It arises, in our opinion, 

from his failure to understand his own principle, Cogito ergo sum. 
Thought is indeed ifldubitable as a fact or occurrence, and let ws 

assume the same also about*the ‘I’ or the thinking mind.!? It is further 

true that both of them, if taken for facts and not myths, are legitimate 


* 30 Meditation IT (Everyman Edition), p 94. 

11 For example, Mr. Bread (Mind and its place in Nature, pp. 284-285), Mr. Russell 
(The Analysis of Mind. pp. 192-123). Mr. Ryl@ (The Concept of Mind, pp. 264-265), and 
others. 

1? The Analysis of Mind, pp. 129-123. 

13 Cf. the author’s article" The Myth of the Thinker beyond Thought'', The Calcutta 
Review Nov. 1960 
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-objects of introspection. Yet, it is difficult to see how any of these or 
all of these together can make for the supposed infallibility of introspective 
knowledge; for neither that thought is indub.table as a fact nor that the 
“thinking mind is so hag been: ascertained by Descartes through introspection. 
In.Deseartes thought is indubitable because of itself, and the thinking 
mind because of the indubitability of thought. Thought has appeared to 
Descartes a fact beyond doubt not on account of its being known by him 
in an act of introspection, but solely on accoint of that familiar paradox 
of its nature, the paradox that to deny its facthood is only to affirm it. 


IV 

Considered right, what we have sajd so far against the methodological 
ground is indeed sufficient to make one doubtful about its validity. But 
it does not amount to any conclusive refutation. It proves only that, 
defined with reference to the criteria known to us, the alleged opposition 
between introspection and external observation cannot be used without 
difficulty as a basis for the mind-matter dualism; it does not by any means 
rule out the possibility of there being such a criterion for the distinction 
between introspection eand external observation which is valid and, at the 
same time, does not also disable it as the ground for the mind-matter 
dualism. 

We may, however, make good this weakness of our foregoing argu- 
ment, if we add to it what has been referred to earlier as the second 
argument against the mehodological ground. This argument, as already - 
explained, aims at showing that we cannot conceive of any such connection 
between the dualism of introspection and external observation and that 
of mind and matter as may justify the inferenze of the latter from the 
former. i 

From the fact that coal-tar and calcium differ in respect of colour 
we can infer that coal-dust and chalk-dust also differ in colour, on the 
basis of our knowledge of resemblance, in respect of colour, between coal. 
tar and coal-dust, on the one hand, and between calcium and chalk-dust, 
on the other. But can we proceed in this analogical way to ifer the 
qualitative opposition of mind and matter from that of introspection and 
external observation? We do not see how we can, since the reqfisite that 

, has to be fulfilled*for this analogical procedure is incompatible with the 
dualism of mind and matter itself, the doctrine to establish which it is 
*proposed to be adopted. 6 

One, who upholds the doctrine of mindematter dualism, may, indeed, 
use this analogical mode of reasoning for the purpose of deducing’ his 
doctrine from the dualism of introspection and external observation, provided 
he is prepared to grant that there is qualitative resemblance between 
introspection and mind, on the ong hand, and between matter and external 
observation, on the other. Now, there is really no' difficulty, on the part 

‘of a mind-matter dualist, to admit the first, namely that mind and intro-’ 
^ spection agree in quality, since introspection, thovgh it reveals mind and 
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its states, is itself x mental state. "But it would be suividal for him tə 
concede, in like manner, also the qualitative agreement of matter and 
external observation; for in so far as it is a state of mind, external observa- 
tion, according to his own doctrine, is fundamentally'different from matter. 

But, can we not think that the qualitative distinction between 
mind and matter is the cause of the qualitative distinction between 
introspection and external observation, so that from the latter the former 
may justifiably be inferred? In other words, cannot a mind-matter 
dualist, i& may be asked, deduce the dualism of mind and matter from 
that of introspection and external observation, if he finds the former 
necessary as a hypothesis to account for the latter? Our answer is: no. 

We cannot, with any degree of certainty, say that, to account for 
the dualism of introspectioneand external observation, the hypothesis of 
the dualism of mind and mgtter is at all necessary. For, the necessity 
depends on two presuppositions neither of which can be accepted without 
adequate proof. The first presupposition is that in the cognitive situations 
corresponding to introspection and external observation, the only qualita- 
tively different factors present, besides the acts of introspection and external 
observation, are the mind and the matter; while the second is that the 
qualitative distinction between introspection and external observation is 
not ultimate and, as such, calls for explanation. . 

But, even if found necessary for the explanation of the qualitative 
opposition between introspection and external observation, the hypothesis 
that mind and matter are qualitatively distinct would not become an accept- 
able proposition, unless it is shown to be capable of being justified on 
other grounds. Merely that a particular hypothesis is the only known 
means for explaining a particular phenomenon is no guarantee for its 
validity. Instances are not rare in which something fictitous (that is 
ineapable of being proved empirically or otherwise) has been imagined, 
and supposed to be the only conceivable meang to account for a fact. But 
the fiction has not thereby become really a fact. Though simple, this 
principle has not, however, been always adhered to in practice by philo- 
sophers; and as a result, fictions, which philosophers are so anxious to 
avoid, have often intervened in the history of their strenuous search for 
truth. e : 

Our main objection against mind-matter dualism being inferred as a 
hypothesis érom the dualism of introspection and external observation 
is, however, that it involves self-contradiction. .That is to say, we think 


that the idea that mind and matter are qualitatively distinct is repugnant ' 


with the supposition that theis distinction produces a corresponding distinc- 
tion between introspection and external observation. 


The idea that the distinction of mind and matter is the cause of the 
distinction between introspection and external observation becomes mean- 
ingful, according to us, only on the supposition that mind produces 
qualities of its own in introspection, and,sin the same way, matter also 
‘produces its qualities in “external observation. The first part of the sup- 
position is indeed nothing inconsistent with the dualism of mind and 

‘matter. But the second, namely that mind produces its qualities in external 
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observation, is surely contradictory to the mind-matte® dualism. External 
observation being after all a mental state, to suppose that matter imparts, 
its qualities to it is to deny that there is qualitative opposition between 
matter and a menial state. Besides, the very supposition that matter is, 
in some way, causally related to external observation (a mental state) is 
contrary to the idea that mind and matter are qualitatively distinct. For, 
although dabbed as a ''sheer superstition" by some“, the traditional idea 
that causal relation can subsist only between similar things is really true; 
and we have tried at some length to justify this in a different context? 
to which our readers may be referred. 
UW. T. Stace,  Russel's Neutral Monism‘ in Th Philosophy of Bertrand Russel 

Edited by Schilpp). 


Vide The author's article, ‘Causation and Similarity.’ Philosophical Quarterly, 
April, 1959. s 
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“THE NIGHTINGALE IN ENGLISH POETRY, 


. 
` ; H. DASGUPTA, 


Indiam Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur 


“The Poetry of earth is never dead '; it is made up of many ‘ blended 
notes’. The sweet murmur of the river, the rustling of the trees, the 
chirping of the cricket, the lilt of the bird—all these combine to produce 
it. Every individual note is necessary to complete the grand symphony 
of nature. The bird-song adds its own characteristic note to this complex 
music. No wonder, poets of*all ages and countries have been powerfully 
drawn towards ib. 


English poetry is particularly rich in bird-lore. The song of different 
species of birds has stirred poets of different ages in England to eloquent 
expression, each in hig own manner. Skylark, nightingale, thrush, cuckoo, 
linnet—these song-birds are well-known visitors to the English landscape 
in their own seasons. Quite a few great poems in Enmglish literature have 
been inspired by some of these birds. Such, for example, are Wordsworth’s 
‘To the Skylark’, and “To the Cuckoo’, Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark’, Hardy’s 
‘The Darkling Thrush’, Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’, Bridges’s ‘Nightin- 
gales’ and Arnold’s ‘Philomela’, The nightingale is perhaps the greatest 
favourite with the English poets. A long succession of English poets— 
Sidney, Milton, Keats, Arnold, Swinburne, Bridges among them—have paid 
tribute to the nightingale. So great has been the spell cast by the nightin- 
gale over these poets that while some have felt inspired to write complete 
poems on it, others have made fond references to it in their poetry. 


English poets who have written about the nightingale are chiefly con- 
cerned with its song. Yet some have dwelt in loving detail on its physical 
and* other characteristics. The nightingale is a little migratory bird which 
visits England in spring. Barnefield, Sidney, Keats and Bridges refer to 
its appearance in April and May. It sings tirelessly at all hours of the 
day and nieht during some weeks after its return from its winter home 
in the south. It appears, however, from Bridges’s 'Nighjingales' that the 
bird pours forth its sóng at night and dreams all day long. The song 


“itself is indescribable, though several attempts, from the times of Aristo- 


phanes down to the present, have been made to catch the magio of its 


.notes. The spontaneity of the nightingale’s song has been pointed out 


by poets like Sidney, Keats and Bridges. “‘Thou . . . singest of summer 
in full-throated ease", says Keats in his poem on the nightingale. Bridges 
. describes the singing of the nightingale as an art which has been exquistely 
“mastered. He makes his nightingales say, “Alone, aloud in the raptured 
éar of men/We pour our dark nocturnal secret.’’ In Sidney's poem, the 
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nightingale ''sings out her woes. Her throst in twnes expresseth, what 
‘grief’ her breast oppresseth.’’ Shelley’s words 'unpremeditated art’ in 
réferenee to the skylark may as well be &ppliad to the notes cf the nightin- 
gale. Its music has een described by poets without any exception as the 
sweetest and the most melancholy.. The nightingale’s song is ‘‘The dole- 
full’st ditty’? (Barnefield); ‘‘plaintful sadness” (Sidney); “an ecstasy’, 
“plaintive anthem’’ (Keats); ''Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts 
our dreams/A throe of the heart’ (Bridges); ''eternal passion, eternal 
pain” (Arnold); “A song/In her sweetest, saddest plight; .... most 
musical, most melancholy” (Milton). The characteristic quality of the 
bird’s song has thus been set forth by poets who have treated of the 
nightingale. The song has not only appealed to poets, but has soothed 
the ears of common men. The nightingale chaunts “welcome notes to 
weary bands/Of travellers in some shady haunt, Among Arabian sands'' 
(The Solitary Reaper—Wordsworth). 1n conttast to the nightingale's voice 
is the inconspicuous colour of its plumage which is of a reddish-brown 
above and dull grayish—white beneath, the breast being rather darker and 
the rufous tail showing the only bright tint. '' The brown bright nightin- 
gale ” (Swinburne); '' The little brown nightingale ” (Hardy); '' the tawny- 
throated ” (Arnold), such descriptions reveal the poets’ accurate observation 
of the bird. » 

The shady forest is the natural habitat of the nightingale; it is ihe 
bird's favourite haunt whence it pours out its melodious notes. This has 
been pointed out by several poets. '' Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise 
of folly ", says Milton in ‘Il Penseroso '; '' Thee, chauntress, oft the 
woods among/I woo, to hear they even—song ''; '' How thick the bursts 
come crowding through the leaves’’, exclaims Arnold in ' Philomela ’. 


Keats lays accent on the ‘‘ shadows numberless ", '' dim forest ’’ as an 
ideal world in which the nightingale lives, far from the '' hungry genera- 
tions ". “Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ”’, says Wordsworth, 


while comparing the nightingale with the skylark which has '' a privacy of 
glorious light ’’. 

The nightingale is usually spoken of as an extremely happy bird 
because of the extraordinary sweetness of its song. The Greek poets Mow- 
ever thought differently; to them it seemed that the song of thesbird was 
a cry of infinite sorrow and pain. And it was this notion that underlay 
the myth of the transformation of Philomela into a nightingalé. 


The nightingale holds a place in classical mythology, Procne and 
Philomela were the daughters of Pandion, King of Attica, who gave the. 
firsi-named in marriage to Tereus, King Of Daulis in Thrace. Tereus 
however was enamoured of Philomela. H$ feigned that his wife was dead 
and induced Philomela to take her place. On her discovering the truth, 
he cut out her tongue to prevent her from revealing his deceit. But she 
wove, in a robe that she sent to Procne, the story of her shame." The 
two sisters then contrived a terrible revenge for the infidelity of Tereus.. 
Procne killed their own son, Itylus, and served him up before Tereus, as 
, & dish, As soon as the King discovered the truth he set out in pursuit . 
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of his wife who had fled to Philomela. The two princesses, fleeing in. 
terror, prayed to the gods for helpe Thereupon the gods interposed, chang- 
ing Tereus into a hawk. Procne into a swallow, and Philomela into a 
nightingale. x 

Most of the nightingale poems in English literature are based on this 
old fable. Barnefield's ‘ The Nightingale ' Sidney's poem on the nightin- 
gale, Arnold's ' Philomela ', Swinburne's 'Itylus ' and his lines on the 
nightingale in “The Hounds of Spring ' correspond to the Greek concep- 
tion. While drawing upon this myth, Sidney and Barnefield have 
represented the bird as pressing its breast against a thorn and pouring 
forth its melody in anguish. Perhaps they were the first English poets 
to connect the bird’s song with their personal feelings. The poems cf 
Arnold and Swinburne are. very poetic renderings of the note of melancholy 
in the nightingale’s song which finds symbolic expression in the classical 
myth, 

The treatment of the nightingale by Keats and Bridges marks a depar- 
ture from the old tradition. The myth with which the nightingale is asso- 
ciated by other poets is conspicuous by its absence in their poeias. Love 
of Greek mythology no doubt prompted Keats to allude to the ‘ light- 
winged Dryad of the trees’, ‘ the blushful Hippocrene’. ' Bacchus and 
his pards ’ for the sake of imagery and effect, but the main the ne of the 
poem is divorced from the legend of Philomela. Bridges, though a classi- 
cist, has nothing to say about the ‘feathery change ’ of Philomela while 
celebrating the bird. The song of the nightingale leads both the poets to 
think of issues concerning human life. Thus the nightingale poems of 
Keats and Bridges, shorn of classical trappings, have a poignant human 
appeal. 


` 


Bridges's “Nightingale” is highly characteristic of the poet. It is a 
perfect adaptation of verse to theme. The oftening lines are a fine expres- 
sion of the.poet's wonder at the beautiful surroundings which have made 
possible the bird's song. But the poet has something new to say in the 
subsequent lines. It is the mystery of the bird's song—the ‘dark noctural 
sectet’—with which he is chiefly concerned. The nightingale's song is not 
an expré&sion of the fullness of joy, of perfection attained, but of the yearn- 
ing for unattainable perfection. There are. as Mr. Hearn points out, other 
suggestion? in the poem purely human. ‘‘Is there not in this beautiful 
verse the suggestion of the condition of the soul in the artist and the 
poet, in those whose works are beautiful or seem beautiful, not because of 
joy, but because of pain—the pain of larger knowledge and deeper percep- 
tion? Jt is particularly thisethat makes the superior beauty of the 

- stanzas. You soon find yourself thinking, not about the nightingale, but 
about the human heart and the human soul’’. 

* Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale" is “the greatest English poem, the 
most perfect, the most, unapproachable ef poems upon the nightingale’’. 
The song of the nightingale and the poet’s deep reaction to it are the theme 
of the poem. The ode is an interpretation of the poet’s personal experi- 
ence with the nightingale. The ‘plaintive anthem’, sung ‘in full-throated 
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ease’ in the ‘shadows numberless’, is,an expression of the bird's ‘happy. 
lot’. The happiness Keats shares is so intense that it becomes a heartache: - 
This heartache proeeeds, not from envy of its ‘happy lot’, but from his 
. Sense of being too happy in its happiness. Keats surrenders himself te 
the spell of the music and realises its contrest with ‘the weariness, ihe 
fever and the fret’ of the human world. Listening to the bird, the poet 
deeply feels: ‘‘Now more than ever seems it rich to die/To cease upon the - 
midnight with no pain/While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad /In' 
such an ecstasy”. The poet turns to the nightingale in a passionate apos- 
trophe and declares: '"Thou wast not born far death, immortal Bird/No 
hungry generations tread thee down''. It is tis assertion which has most 
tormented the critic. The point whether Keats is justified in attributing 
immortality to the bird has been debated by, many competent critics. The 
development of the poet’s mood in relation to the nightingale’s song, 
rightly understood, shows that there is no poetic fallacy in the statement. 
Keats claims that the nightingale is immortal because of the beauty of 
its song, and beauty for the poet is imperishable. As he states elsewhere, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: /Its loveliness increases; it will never/ 
Pass into nothingness;’’ ‘By the logic of his artistic creed, the poet thinks 
of the bird, singing in like fashion through the ages, to have achieved 
immortality. The nightingale has been openly transformed into a symbol. 
The voice of the bird which fills him with aching pleasure is the same 
that has stirred the hearts of men of all classes through thousands of years: 
“The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magie casements, opening on the foam 
Oi perilious seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
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TAGORE'S PERSONALITY . 


D. N. CHATTERJEE, 
Chandernagore College, 


f Few men of culture have laid such a hold on the admiring imagination 
of their contemporaries as Rabindranath. And in this as in so many 
other things he reminds us of Goethe, one of the greatest cultural 
forces of the world. Men, of letters there have been many; recogni- 
tion and admiration on this side of idolatry many have gained ; but the world 
to-day has rarely seen such a Unique combination of so many choicest 
blessings that human beings might aspire for what a  myriad-minded 
man this great part of India was! And such a man was Goethe in 
the last century who stood like a Titan over the great literary celebrities 
of Europe. What Fredrick Schlegel said of Lessing might with more 
propriety be said of Tagore : “He himself was of more worth than 
all his talents; in his individuality lay his gredtness.’’ And what a 
complex and nobly-planned this individuality was! He was granted an 
extraordinary long life and his Jiban-debata has wonderfully shaped and 
moulded his personality with a richness which is the despair of the 
great. And the inexhaustible stream of his creative mind leaves an 
impression of a unique soul that has been growing richer and expanding 
in force and beauty, hope and bliss. In a sense, throughout his vast 
works we find writ large what Goethe said of his own writings: 
"Everything that I have put into writing is really a fragment of a great 
‘‘eonfession,”’ 

Physical beauty Tagore had to an extraordinary degree. A tall 
figure full of grace and distinction in which was mingled angelic sweet- 
ness and firm determination—such was Tagore the poet. The wide fore- 
head with the wrinkles indicates the expensive mind and profound 
contemplativeness which has a slight tinge of sadness in it. The 
silky hair and flowing beard give to this practical gman the spiritual 

grace of a sage. The large and beautiful eyes have a keenness and 
depth that we do not figd in s visionary like Shelley but in Goethe, 
with his profound serenity and balance, his idealism and practicality, 
his devotion to the kindred points of heaven and home. Rabindranath 
has felt the pangs of suffering humanity, has tasted sorrow and dis- 
appointment ; but he has the quiet control of an unruffled spirit that 
stands above all bitterness and pettyecomplaints and woes of the world, 
. He has in him infinite passion and finest sensibilities; bub the profound 
intellectuality, the large sanity and balance have kept them under the 
strictest control, The lips have the distinction of a connoisseur, of an 
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intellectual epicure; but there is restraint and firmness which are not 
to be found among ordinary epicures who end as mere dilettantes. 
Rabindranath was one of the most beauliful-looking of men who have . 
' been poets and his poetry has not led him to a life of inaction and g 
: selfish indolence. His voice was metalic, fib for loud laughter and 
piercing wail. The lips were equally ready to babble soft notes of love 
and at the same time denounce in the fiercest of scorn and bitterness. 
A born artist that Tagore was, he kept his kody, the living temple of 
his Jiban-debata, sweet and graceful as one cf, his most elaborately 
finished, and artistically excuted poems. : 

To sum up the sides of the magnificent personlity of Tagore one 
may stand mute in admiration anl exclaifn—'Infinite Naturé, where 
shall I grasp the3?’ The first thing sin Rabindranath’s nature is its 
vastness, its myriad-mindedness, its profound depth and universality. 
And this universality has made him the representative man of our age 
and of agesto come, It is really a freak of nature—this appearance 
of Tagore in India, where the chanucos for the development of a healthy 
mind were so few, where diversity of race and language of culture 
and tradition, conflict, of faith and ideals, political and social serfdom 
.sapped the vitality of the population and retarded the growth of the 
mind. The atmosphere of the Tazore family, the influence of a saintly 
father the Maharsi, the wealth and position of the Tagores have possibly 
done much to instil this universality. In him we find a balance, a 
large sanity such as we find in Goethe. It is a rare phenomenon among 
the greater men of letters whose slrength lies in their imagination, 
whose minds have found expression in art. Rabindranath was not only 
a poet, a novelist, a short-story writer, a wit, a composer, a painter, 
a musician, an essayist, a critic but also an educationist, an organiser, 
an economist, a political philosopher, a zaminder, a practical man who 
wanted to realise his ideals in the field of action. He wanted to 
improve agriculture, revive the rural industries, disseminate education, 
improve the sanitary and economie condition of the villages ufer his 
control. He was an ideal husband, an ideal father, a devoted son and 
an affectionate brother and a man who had his spiritual aspirations and 
longings. And alf these in a man of the finest sensibilities ! Profoundly 
intellectual and self-contained though Rabindranath was, he could never 
"forget the eall of the world and the humblest duties were cheerfully 
performed by him withouta murmur. This is what we mean by 
balance one of the surest indications of the rarest type of mind which 
finds its fulfilment not only in a profoundly intellectual and creative 
activity but also in a world of action of dust and. noise where the 
guerdon of life has to be won. He might sighf the immense loss of 
the creative mind in a world alien to the spirit of the poet but nothing 
is lost in the formation of a great mind. The least experience of a 
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poet goes to enrich this mind, gives it a pliability and .foree which a 

e selfish ego-centric man may rargly achieve, No experience has been 
mean to him. A living and healthy mind has always responded to the 
diverse call of the universe. The shadowy world ef arb could not chain 
shis spirit to a world of vision. He learned to live and grow incessantly 
in a world of changing impressions and ideas and idealism, He found 
equal interest in creative activity, and politics, village organisation and 

. cosmopolitanism, music and economic problems, painting and social 
welfare. In his life we find echoed the noble saying of Sri Aurobindo: 
“The widest spirituality, does not exclude or discourage any essential 
human activity or faculty, but lifts them all out of their imperfection 
and groping ignorance and makes them the instruments of light, power and 
joy of the divine being.” : i 

In the character of Rábindrahath we find an infinite variety, a 
versatility really wonderful, Yet we caunot say that he exhausted him- 
self in one thing. The presiding spirit, his Jiban-debata, expressed itself 
in many ways but everywhere it worked out its salvation in new 
avenues of self-expression. He never pinned his faith to anything; his 
ever-expanding soul preserved its sanity by this unique sense of balance. 
So he could never believe in a narrow ideal as his ideal as some leaders 
could, because the latter were idealists, blind to the limitations of their 
own ideal. So he could be a cosmopolitan and denounce the immoral 
power-hunger of the West and the soul-killing system of British administra- 
tion in India; he could love his own country and at the same time 
criticise the politicians of India, He could not accept communism, yet 
he could respect the economic and educational reorganisation of Russia. 
In fact, an idealist believing in the perfectability of human nature, 
Tagore never ceased to grow. . 

There was a time when Tagore denounced for his ruthless egoism, 
his barren worship of ideal. A natn disillusioned and impoverished, 
enslaved and chafing cannot accept with grace the self-compiaceacy of 
a “cosmopolitan. It seems to be a mockery in India, Yet an ideal will 
shine Sight in the world of pettiness and strife, of tyranny and groan- 
ing, of beauty and imperfection. ‘fruth always hurts, Let us be thankful 
that the greatest denouncer of the aggressive West was born among 
the down-trodden milhons of India, And when India will have wrought 
her political aspiration the ideal of Tagore will be the guiding star of , 
her genius’. 

The pursuit of universality and balance has with it the pursuit of 

" beauty which is only an aspect of perfection. If nature bestowed upon 
him all imaginable physical charms, she no less bestowed upon the 
spirit of Tagore intellectual grace and, sweetness. So his message has 
in it a call of perfection and harmony which cannot develop in the 


1 The paper was written when Tagore was living. 
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`. pursuit of a one-sided ideal. So Tagore could not gccept the philosophy 
6f life which séeks to enrich the spirit at the cost of the flesh. The 
body beautiful was to him a rich gif&*of God and he could not accept 

„any spiritual exercise which is criminally blind to the charm of the 
temple of God. In a scheme of ideal life he wanted the fullest develop- 
ment of all the faculties, and not merely the intellectual or the spiritual 
at the cost of the physical. The worship of beauty in the ideal is the 
cause of this balance and sanity, this clarity of vision which made him 
a wonderful creation of God. 

In his life we find the same sanity and balance, the same pursuit 
of beauty and perfection. His life was one of infinite sensibilities and 
profound intellectual control, a thing unique in literary history. An 
artist with such sensitiveness to impressions might easily fal a victim 
to intellectual dissipation the roses and raptuees of sin. But the untiring 
watch of the sanity of the poet saved him from the thraldom of sensa- 
tion, His was a life apparently calm and undisturbed; nay, on the 
whole, happy. Such wealth, honour, position, beauty and chance and 
health fall to the lot of very few men. He was a fortunate son of 
God. But few men have.an inkling into the inner working, the painful 
development, the nights spent in tears of sues a great personality. And 
few of us know the mysterious history of that great soul voyaging 
through strange seas of thought alone. He has toiled and suffered, he 
has wept and hoped. But the bitterest of disillusionment never found 
him a pessimist. Like Goethe, “he suffered. as he enjoyed, with great 
intensity ; but he was always capable, so to speak, of detaching him- 
self, of regarding his suffering as a mereon-looker at himself. Even 
‘in the most intense moments of despair he could ses himself as an 
artist might look at a model in whom he :ad no personal interest”. 
An overflooding sympathy and large sanity kept his spirit buoyant above 
the pettiness of the age. With what unbounded optimism ‘did he wait 
for the saviour to come in this distressed land of ours—the saviour of 
the world in. its bitter scramble for power! He believed in the 
perfectibility of man and the final victory of the powers of syeetness 
and light, And that is a great achievement in this world of little faith. 
He may not have attained the mission in his life; yet h® dreamed 
of perfection of fove and hope. One day when humanity has attained 
this ideal he will still be reckoned as one who thought and willed such 

' a state of perfection in a world of bitternfss and little faith. He will 
be considered as a rare spirit who thought of great things and beautiful 
things that will console and sustain man in bearing the cross of life 
cheerfully. His works, both literary and social, will bring more happiness 
and peace, brotherhood and wisdom and wil. make this earth sweeter. by 
love and understanding. ° . a 

Where shall we find his like again? 


ROLE OF. SANSKRIT CONSONANT: SOUNDS 
AS FOUND IN ENGLISH 


Prof. RABINDRAKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, SIDDHANTASASTRI | 
Maharaja Bir Rikram College, Agartala, Tripura, 


According to-the author of tke present article, there had not been 
any language other than Sauskrié which can be regarded as the source 
of most of the modern languages of the civilized world. The author 
also holds that all the three different phonetic laws prescribed by Grimm, 
Verner and Grassman are defective, and as such, cannot guide one to 
right direction,? The present author is of the view ‘that, mosb of the 
phonetic changes can be rightly explained by éhe rules of Panini, 
provided the range of the said rules be extended to some extent.? 
As the above things were distussed on some previous occasions, the 
author does not like to deal with them in the present article. Here the 
role of original Sanskrit consonant sounds only will be dealt with in 
respect of their different conditions in English, 


Wa. 
1, The original 'k' sound of Sanskrit” ab the beginning of a word 


- was unchanged in the Avestan language. It was almost unchanged in 


/ 


a 


Latin also. But in. English, the ‘k’ sound was changed into ‘h’. It is 
to pe noted here in this connection that, it also like kis a glubteral sound. 
Let us show a few examples below : 


Sanskrit Avestan Latin English 
kah ko quas who (wis silent). 
ka (fem.) ka qua who (the feminine suffix 
A is lost). 
kefa m hair. 


9. When the k sound of Sanskrit is followed by a conjunct consonant, 


*! For details please see the Article “Is Indo-European Language a Reality", 
, published in Truth, a Calcutta Weekly (May 22, 1959). 
2 “A Peep into the Phonetic Laws published in the annual number (1960) of Praci, 
the magazine of the Mahar -ia Bir Bikram College, Agartala, Tripura. 
3 “Phonetic Laws as prescribed by Panini” (Indian Review, January 1962) 
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it is unchanged-in English. But in the latter language it is written wu 
the letter c and not with the letter k. For example: 


. Sanskrit English 

kartana cutting » 
. karna corn; corner 

karsana eultivation 

kanda cord : 
kuneh crease . 

krand cry. 

kulya canal 

8. If the k sound of Sanskrit occurs at the end of any word, it is 
quite unchanged in English. * 

Sanskrit 7 ' English 

galka husk 

gailaka hillock 

panika ] bank 

luk look 

bakra back 

guska soak 

pustaka : book 

amka ink > 


4, When the original k sound occurs in the middle of a word and 
. a consonant before it is dropped, the k sound retains in English, and is 
written with the letter ‘c’. 


Sanskrit l English 
Sakata 5 cart 
vikata cat 


A cat having the likeness of a tiger reminds one the fearful frame of 
the latter. It is therefore quite likely that the English term ‘cat’ originated 
from the Sanskrit word ‘vikata’ meaning ‘frightful’, . 

5. When the k sound of Sanskrit occurs in the middle opa word, 
and while taking place in English it exchangas its place with another 


consonant of the word (falls within the pale of varna-viparfaya), the k 
sound is quite unthanged, 


Sanskrit English 
e. 

akasa " sky (k exchanges its 
place with á ), 

6. When there are two k sounds in a single Sanskrit word, the latter NL 
one is dropped in English and the former is written with the letter ʻe’. e 
. Sanskrit E English 

. ` 
kaka crow ] : 


karkata crab 


|» B e ; " 4 
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. ; 
he The original Sanskrit k sound, ifjoined with a sibilant sound, , 
becomes voiced in English. 5 


Sanskrit English . 
taraksu tiger (k changes into g). 
(kh) (a) 
1. The kh sound of Sanskrit is always de-aspirated in English. 
Sanskrit English 
ukhā cooker 
likh lake 
Sikhara ° l peak 
srmkhala ° b anchor ( ch is pronounc- 
ed ask), 


2. When followed by the suffix kta ( of which k is silent ) the ‘kh’ 
sound of Sanskrit is dropped in English. 


Sanskri! English 
likhita writ; written 
e. 
(g)(3) 


1. In many cases the original ‘g’ sound of Sanskrit is found to remain 
unchanged in English. 


Sanskrit English 
agni ignite 
gau guy 
garbha * grip 
guh& gorge 


2. Sometimes, due to Gothic and German influence, the original 
‘g? sound becomes de-voiced in English. 


è Sanskrit English 
gau cow (e pronounced as k). 
. gam come (as above). 


3. Sometimes, the original 'g' sound while takinge place in English, 
changes into a tavarga ( cerebral ) sound. 


Sanskrit * English 
bihaga bird (g changes into d). 
yoga add (as above). 
* 4. Sometimes it changes into a cavarga ( palatal ) sound and becomes 
de-voiced. l x . . 
Sanskrit English 


sthaga thatch - 


: ee o : 
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“2 (gh) (s) 
(1) Generally the gh sound of Sanskrit de-aspirates in English; 


Sanskrit English 
# 
ghrsta grind 
` ghàsa grass 


(2) Sometimes, the original gh sound changes into a pavarga (lebial) . 
sound and becomes de-aspirated as well as de-voiced. 


Sanskrit English 
éighra sharp (gh changes into p). 
(8) Sometimes it drops in English. 
Sanskrit . English 
gharma worm 
(m) ($) ` | 
The m sound of Sanskrit always changes into the n sound in English, ' 
« Sanskrit English 
ainkS ink 
pamka peur ers bank 
: $amka  .. - pue x -sink d 
$rmkhala anehor 
limga, linguism ; language 
“Érmga horn 
(c) (v) 
. e 
(1) Sometimes the original ‘ce’ sound remains unchanged in English, 
Sanskrit i 7 English 
vac voice 


*. 
(2) On many oceasions it changes into k sound. This change, may be 


regarded as yb antethesis of Panini’s rule ‘kuhogcuh’. 


Sanskrit — English M 
caritra character (ch is pro- 
24 l Sy nounced as k). 

pascat | " baek 

carman - skin EN 
(8) Sometimes it changes into 's' sound, | ` 

Sanskrit 0 English " 

.cud . E send . : ` 


(4). Samstinés it changes into a pavarga (lebial) sound; and af 
the beginning of-a word, it becomes aspirated, bul when at the end of a 


| , LT ; ‘ / 

4 
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word ib becomes voiced and remains non-aspirate. Most probably the ` 
. aspiration takes place under the influence of German and Gothic languages, 


Sanskrit English ; 
` catur four - $ 
guc sob ` 
(ch) (a) 


(1) In some cases the 'ch' sound of Sanskrit is de-aspirated in 
English. 4 

“Sanskrit English 

" kaccha ° catch (In the English 
word ch is pronounced as e. Original e sound is dropped, and the ch 
sound is de-aspirated). 


(2) The original ch sound in many eases changes into á sound. 


Sanskrit English 
chada sheet (sh pronounced 
as 8). 
chatra ` shed (as above) 
chadis shed (as above) 
ehaya ? - Shine (as above) 
(8) Sometimes the ch sound of Sanskrit is dropped in English, 
Sanskrit English 
praccha (precha) pray 
| () 9 
(1) The j sound of Sanskrit is often found to be dropped in English, 
Sanskrit " English 
janu 


knee {k is silent) 


. jü& know (as above) 
a jfiana knowledge (as above) 
bhrj try , : 
> “rajya ` reign (g is silent) 


(2) Sometimes the original j sound changes simply Ínto the giutteral 
3 ound. 


- . 
e 


Sanskrit : English 

sjüa | ignore 

ajfianata ignorance 
4 (jh) (s) 


- The jh sound of Safiskrib is always de-aspirated in English, 
E Sanskrit English 
““jhampa jump 


d 
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(A) (s) 
The ñ sound of Sanskrit is always changed into the n sound. 

Sanskrit English 

ajfia ignore * 

jíà know 
(9) (2) 


In almost all the English words the original 6 sound remains unchang- 
> d. But there are a few words in which the t sound is lost. 


Sanskrit “English 

abata A pit (b is unchanged) 

pati bite (as above) 

Sakata ° i cart (as above) 

bitapa branch (6 is lost) 
(th) (s) 


(1) The th sound of Sanskrit exists in English also; bub it has lost 
its cerebral character, 


Sanskrit English 
sastha sixth 
(2) In many cases the original th sound bocomes de-aspirated, 
Sanskrit English 
vistha, stool 
satha cheat 
Érestha best 
pretha patro (nize) 
(8) Sometimes the th sound is lost in English. 
Banskrit English 
prstha page 
(4) (9) ° 
, e 
The original d sound of Sanskrit is sometimes de-voiced in English. 
Sanskrit English ° 
* pid beat 
(dh) (2). 
The dh sound of Sanskrit is de-aspiratéd in English. - 
- Sanskrit English 
dhakka drum . 
midha " meed | 
radha *rude e 
adhys add (pronounced as ‘ed’) 


medhra abdomen 


» 
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1. In English, the original & sound loses its cerebral (mürdhanya) 
character ( changes into a simple n sound ). 


2. Sometimes it changes info m sound. 


f (n) (a) 


Sanskrit 
pana 
trna 
tiksna 
mani 
Sirna 


Sanskrit 
anu 
pranali s 7 


, z . 
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English 
fine 
thorn 
keen 
money 
shorn 


Eng ish 
atom 
` formule 


9. In some cases, the original n sound is dropped, 


1. 


e 2. In some cases it becomes aspirated. 


` 


Sanskrit 
parna 
rana 


(6) (a) 


Sanskrit 


krb 
taru 
tanu 
tadiga 
patra 
krti 
devatà 


. English 
fir 
war 


The original & sound, in most cases loses its dental character in 
English, and changes into a cerebral sound. 


English 


cut (t pronounced as t) 
tree (as above) 

tiny (as above) 

tank (as above) 

pot (as above) 

feat (as above) 

deity (as above) 


Sanskrit English 
tri three 
trna thorn 
danta tooth® 
youbata youth 
satya truth 
3. Sometimes the t sound of Sanskrit becomes voiced in English, 
Sanskrit English 
sthita steady 
abarta, . eddy $ 
nata nether (th pronounced 


as d). 


VA 
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_ Sanskrit English 
te b they (th pronounced 
as d) 
pitat father (as above) 
! bhratar brother (as above) 


måtar mother (as above) 
4. There are also English words in which the original b sound is 
dropped. 


Sanskrit : English 

catur four 

napat nephew 

pustaka book 

vrata z * vow 
(th) (a) 


1. The original th sound of Sanskrit as a general rule remains 
unchanged in English.. 


Sanskrit English 
artha . earth 
caturtha fourth 
pathin path 
mithya ‘mith 
sthaga thatch 
2. Sometimes the original th sound de-aspirctes in English. 
Sanskrit English 
kath ° quote 
granbhi knot 
prthu fat 
ratha (cha)riot 
sth& stay s x: 
sthita steady e 


8. There are also examples that the th sound of Sanskrit sometimes 
becomes voiced as well as de-aspirated in English end assumes the cerebral 
character. ° 


Sanskrit o English 
rathya e road 
svartha ' sord(id) 
l (d) («) 


1:..In many cases the d sound of Sanskrit gives up its dental . 


character. and changes: into a cerebral sound iz "English. In ‘Such cases i 


i; retains its other characteristics, 


. 
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Sanskrit 
dā 
dāna 
dānava 
drti 
deya 
dina 
daiva 
draba 
dvàra ° 
manda 
bādya 
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English , 
do 

dole; don 
demon 
ditch 

due 

day 
divine 
drop 

door 
mundane 
band 
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2, There are many werds im English, in which the original d sound 
isde-voiced and changed into a cerebral sound, 


Sanskrit 
ad 
danta 
daga 
pada 


8. Sometimes the 


aspirated in English. 


d sound 


changes into the lebial sound. 


Sanskrit 


daru 


dvandva 


English 
eat 
tooth 


ten 
foo? 


of Sanskrit becomes de-voiced and 


(dh) (4) 


English 


fuel (tavarga changes 
into pavarga) 
feud (as above) 


In such cases, the dental sound, as a general rule 


1. "n some of the English words the original dh sound remains 


unchanged, 


9. In most of the Englieh words the original dh sound becomes de- * 


Sanskrit 
adhorana 


aspirated and assumes the cerelsral charcter. 
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Sanskrit 
adhah 
andha 


andbakhra 
udhah 


English 
adherent 


English 
down 
blind 
dark 


udder a 


ate 


A 
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| Sanskrit English 
ouddhatya E oddity 
dhà .do - 
dhas dust 
. purodhah father. (th pronounced 
i as d) 
badhü i bride 
bandh bind 
bandhu friend 
madhya ' mid 
madhyastha midst 
(1) Sometimes the dh sound of Sanskrit*is de-voiced in English 
Sanskrit © ° English 
gardha strength 
dhüma flame (tavarga changes 


into pavarga) 


(2) Sometimes the original dh sound is de-voiced and de-aspirated. 


Sanskrit English 
. 
madhu meat 
spardha spirit 
m) (9) 


(1) In most cases the original n sound of Sanskrit is quite unchanged 
in English. 


Sanskrit English 
nava new 
nasa nose 
nu now 
samana common . 
sunu son , 
hanti hunt 
(2) Sometimes the n sound changes into r sound, * 
Sanskrit English 
kanda . cord 
nada i word 
bhanj break 
(8) In some English words the original n sound has been changed into 
m sound. : i : 
I Sanskrit i English M 


anayati import | 
| phena foam 


nan. uu a 
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» (4) Sometimes its n sound changes into the third” letter of the ^ 
lavarga (cereberal group). g 


* Sanskrit English. 
= plavana l flood 
vyoman a OoOo void 
(p) (a) 


(1) In many English words the p sound of Sanskrit remains 
unchanged. 


Sanskrit E English 
upa | " | up 

pathin path 

pira — ° E: pot i 
prasida palace | 
prak pre (historic) 
pra i pro (forma) 


` (2) In good many English words the original p sound has become 


aspirated, perhaps due to German or Gothic influence. 
. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
napat nephew pürna full 
pafica five prthu fat 
pada foot pr$và frost 
pána . fine pr fill 
pasu 7 fee l praņālī formulae 
parna fir plu flow ` 
` pitar l father lap laugh 
puras ~ fore e * 


(8) Sometimes the original p sound becomes voiced in English (p 
changes into b). 


a : Sanskrit : English 
" pati bite ` 
" pustaka — "' book 
e prastha |- ^ breadth 
(4) Sometimes it changes into a palatal (cavarga) sound, 
Sanskrit English 
bitapa _ branch 4 
* (ph) (s) v 


(1) The ph sound of Sanskrit in many cases remains unchanged in 
English ; but it is written with the letter f. 


. Sanskrit m English 
, . à 
: phana fang 
“+ + * phg -zo foam 


Sapha hoof 
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s e. 
(2) In some of the English words the original ph sonnd becomes de- 
aspirated. * 


Sanskrit English 4 

: parispurati palpitates e 
spha : spear 
sphiti spate 


(8) On certain occasions the original ph scund does not de-aspirate ; a 
but it changes into a dental sound. 


Sanskrit ga ' English 
sphur throb 
(4) In some cases the original ph sound changes into e sound, 
Sanskrit * ° English 
saphalya success 
(bi (a) 


(1) In most cases the b sound of Sanskrit remains unchanged in 
English. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English e 
badha bride bala boy 

bandh bind bikasana blossom 

barāha boar bitapa branch 


(2) Sometimes the original b sound is devoiced in English (changes 
-into p). 


Sanskrit 9 English 
abata pib 
draba drop 
basna price 
(8) In some of the English words the original b sound is de-volced 
a8 well as aspirated (changes into f sound). e 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit Engish 
bariéa 4, fish barhi fire 
bandhu friend bys;iana . fan 
(4) In some cases the original b sound ig dropped in English. 
Sanskrit E English 
prabala . foliage 
plabana flood = 
* (bh) (a) ^ ` 


(1) The original bh sound of Sanskri; is generally de-aspirated in 
English. 
~N 
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Sanskrit English Sanskrit “English 
bhandari butler * bhratar brother 
bhallika bear rabh rob 
bhū be 2 


(2) Sometimes the original bh sound is de-voiced in English. 


Sanskrit English 
bhi fear 
bhrj fry 


(8) In some English words the original bh sound is unchanged; but 
it is written with the letter v. bhakta«Cvotary. 


(4) In some cases the s¢und is dropped. garbha<grip. 


(en) (a) 


(1) The original m sound of Sanskrit is found unchanged in most 
of the English words. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
harmya home matar mother 
mama mine mānava ° ` man 
manas mind martya mortal 
madhvama middle maricika mirage 
manda mundane miéra mix 
(ksa)matà mite 


(2) Sometimes the original m sound is dropped in English: 


Sanskrit English 
vyoman . void 
samara war 


(8) Sometimes the original m sound changes into the first letter (p) 
of its own (lebial) group. kāmanā<capulate. 


` (y) (9 


(1) When the original y sound of Sanskrit occurs either at the begin- 
ing.or at the middle of a word, it remains unchanged in Ẹnglish. 
At the beginning of a word: 


Sanskrit e English 
youbata . youth 
yuban young i 
yuyam you — 
At the middle of a word: 
È Sanskrit ^ English 
ayana : year 


nayana eye 
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: : e 
(2) When at the end ofa word, the original y sound changes into , 
j sound in English, and in most cases it is written with the letter g: 


Sanskrit English 4 
(pra) ‘Jaya (de) luge 2A 
: kisalaya ; foliage 
dhairya diligence 
(r) (9) 

(1) The r sound of Sanskrit is generally unchahged in English: 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
gharma worm ravae roar 
catur four rosa , rage 
taru tree “drawaya drive 
tara star samara war 

(2) Sometimes the original r sound is dropped: 

Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
dargaya show ripu foe 
harmya e home | 8vabbra cave 
lostra stone Sresthe best 
markata monkey śruba cup 

(8) In certain cases the original r sound changes into 1 sound. 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
dhairya diligence pūr full 
paraga philament sara soil 

. 00 


(1) In most cases the original 1 sound remains unceanged : 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
halā hallow plàvana flood : 
bali belly ; pravala prevail 
lap laugh patala palate 
P likh lake plu plunge e 
luk š look Sailaka hillock 
kavala quell ` taila oil 
. (2) Sometimes the original | sound changes into sound : 
Sanskrit e English 
likh write 
Kala sore 
; E (x) (9) £233 : 


As in English, so in Sanskrit there are two diferent sounds as b and 
"x. In terms of Sanskrit Grammar, the former is vargiya and the latter is 
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antastha, . In old Satskrit, these two sounds were „quite different from l 

» gach other; but in modern Sanskrit, as well asin most of the modern 
Indian languages, these two sounds have lost-their different characteristics. 
(1) In many English words the original v sound remains quite 
“unchanged, l i 


Sanskrit English 
drävaya drive 
sev serve 


(2) In good many cases, the original v sound of Sanskrit is written 
with the letter v in English, but it is pronounced as bh. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
dvividha divide œ vāk vocal 
kavitā verse vae voice 
vamati vomits vyoman void 

vrata vow visva (uni) verse 
varnu river 


(8) In some cases, following the rule of samprasdrana of the Sanskrit 
Grammar, the original v sound is chanyed into u sound, 


s Sanskrit English 

jval fuel 

kavala quell 

rava roar (a is pronounced 
as u) 

Savda sound 

siv e sew (w is pronounced 
as u) 

varta well (as above) 


N.B.—It should be noted here in this connection that, the origin of 
the v sound as accepted by us in this chapter is an assumption of ours 
own, [®doesnot strictly follow the rules of Sanskrit Grammarians. 


(8) (a) 


(1) The $ sound of Sanskrit is quite unchanged in many English ° 
words; butin the latter language it is written with the conjunct con- 
sonants ‘sh’: : 


« Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
: nsa , share éighra shàrp 
, Lo show sirna _ shorn 


barióa fish érmkhala shackles 
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(2) In many English words, the origina! $ sound changes into h 
sound. f . Te 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit English s 
aŚva horse sila hill as 
kascit . which siras head 
pascat hind sit hoot 
' galati halt $umga hook . 
galka husk éüra — hero 
Sapha hoof $ru i hear 
gararu hare $van hound 
faa hare gvata white 
* 
(8) Ina good number of English words the original $ sound changes 
into s sound. bf s 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit English. 
dr$ see . $uc sob 
Éad slang sukra Seed 
galka skin 
" Savda Sound 
gus soal 


(4) In some of the English words the original é sound is dropped. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
daga. ten gars. arrow 
pašu ` fee viméati twenty 


(b) There are a few English words in which the original $ sound, 
when occurs at the beginning of a word is changed into k sound, but 
while at the end of a word, it 1s changed into x. 


Sanskrit English 
érr kill 
migra mix á 


(6) Sometimes it is changed into c sound and is written gvith the 
conjunct consonants ‘ch’. sista < chaste, 

(7) In some of the English words the original é sound changes into j 
sound, and it is written with the letter 'g', palasa < foliage. 


f (s) (s) 
1 In some of the English words the orizinal 8 sound of Sanskrit 
remains unchanged, and it is written with letter s. . 
Sanskrit English, Sanskrit English 
lostra stone tistha * stay 
sista chaste 4 visthà stool 


érestha best 
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|| ; 
2. In & good number of English words the original $ sound is 


* dropped, ° 

N Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 

" asta eight kargana cultivation 
WA ghrsta grind $uska soak 


3. When the original s sound occurs at the end of an English 
word, it changes sometimes info g, and on other occasions into x; 
but when ib occurs at the beginning of an English word, it, on certain 
oceasions, changes into a simple s sound. 


Sanskrit English 
rosa o rage (s changes into g) 
sas six (last s changes into x and 


the first s into s). 


(s) (a) 


1. In a good number of English words the original s sound remains 
unchanged. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
samgita song samudra sea 

; sadya sudden smita smile 
sapta seven siv sew 
samana same sunu son 
sarpa serpent 


2. In many English words the original s sound of Sanskrit is dropped. 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
puras fore masa month 
(8) smin in basna price 
pustaka book hasta hand 


prastha breadth 
8. In some of the English words the original s sound is changed into 
h sound, Wah) < he. i 
Tt may®be presumed that the sounds which entered in English 
through the medium of Avestan or Old Persian, have the above change 
due to the influence of the latter. This will be clear from the following 


instances. . 
Sanskrit Avestan English 
sa(h) ho he 
» tasya tahe his 
4 || A (e) -. : 


* i. The.h sound of Sanskrit in good many words ramains unchanged 
in English, 
9—9061 P—V 
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. 
Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
hanti hunt harmya home 
hala | hallow (aiti) nasika historic 7 
hasta hand (pra)hinot handed os 
grha house kuha where 


——Ó 


2. In many English words the original h sound changes into g 
sound. (At first, by Panini's rule ‘ho jah” the original h changes into j. .' 
Then by the rule ‘coh kuh” the said j sound changes into g sound.) 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
aham ego(ism) guaa gorge 
brhat big “uka argue 
hamsa goose f A 


8, Sometimes the original h sound changes into ‘sh’ sound (by 
Panini’s rule ‘kuhogcuh’), hri < shame, 


(ks) («) 


s 
1. The ‘ks’ sound of Sanskrit as a general rule changes into ‘x’ sound 
in English, 


Sanskrit English Sanskrit English 
aksa axle aksayya exquisite 
aksata exalt lakemi lux 
aksapatu expert uksar ox 


2. When the original ‘kg’ sound occurs in the latter part of a 
compound word, it on certai occasions changes into ‘st’ sound. 
Sanskrit 


English 
pada-ksepa 


foot-step 
In the above process as well as in some other ways, the origina] 
Sanskrit sounds exist everywhere in English language. 4 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


77 An Enquiry into the nature and function of Art—By Dr. Sudhir 
Kumar Nandi, Assistant Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
“Published by the University of Caloutta. Price Rupees Ten only. 


The book under review concerns itself with the philosophy of art 
and beauty. It is one thing to write about the visual and plastic arts and 
quite a different thing to talk of aesthetics, by. which we mean the 
fundamental concepts that underlie the works of arb. The second type 
of work is difficult. The vólume ‘under review presents this second 
type and it needs a careful study and scrutiny, It presents studies in 
the aesthetic theories of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Romain Rolland, 
Tagore and Croce. In its wide compass from Plato to Tagore, the 
author of the book under review gives evidence of wide reading and 
acute analysis. 


Study of Plato is interesting, He raised a soem of controversy by 
banishing poets from his ideal Republic. It was a queer contention 
that a man of Plato’s genius could banish the creative artists and 
treat them so shabbily and superficially. This was challenged in subse- 
quent times and it had substance. The author belongs to this challenger 
group and tries to show by quoting extensively from Plato that Piato's 
crusade was against a particular type of representative art and not 
against art in general. Plato’s utilitarian bias was an indubitable fact 
and this legacy from Plato influenced Aristotle and others. Aristotle’s 
defence of drama in the Poetics was a defence against Plato’s 
onslaught. Drama, a neat performance of it on the stage, does not 
leave us laden with a burden of emotions and thus we are not made 
unfit for the discharge of our social duties and responsibilities in life. 
Aristotle’s contention was that such performances had a kathartic effect 
on our em@ions and as such we become all the more fit for our 
routine-life, This Plato-Aristotle controversy and othereallied problems 
of analytical aesthetics have been taken up by the author in right 
earnest and have been teated logically. They read pleasant. The 
style is convincing and the aathor throughout maintains this dignified 
style coupled with a good sense of logic. 


fhe third and fourth chapters present studies in the aesthetics of 
Kant and, Hegel, the two great names jn German aesthetics. Kant's 
‘third critique, the Critique of Judgment, is known to be a difficult book 
and the author has taken immense pains to unravel Kant’s mind as 
it worked in this book, Kant’s paradoxical characterisation of art 
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. . 
‘as having a 'purposiveness without a purpose’ is well known and it js 
quite diffieul& to make a consistent reading of Kant’s philosophy of 
beauty and art as expounded in the third critique. It is an accepted 
fect that Kant, during the long eleven years when he wrote the third, ' 
critique, often used the same word in more than one sense and thiguecm 
made the third critique a quite difficult book, Dr. Nandi took up the 
task with good care and has been able to make out a consistent aesthetic 
theory as propounded by Immanuel Kant. Hegel's definition of arb as 
the sensuous presentation of the Absolute stands close to the Upanishadic 
concept, The art is the window through which we look upon Godhead. 
God speaks through art. Art resembles the Absolute as it represents 
the Absolute and as such it should not be considered unreal. Hegel’s 
. defence of Art is bold and refreshing, He stands in contrast to Plato's 
standpoint, as conceived traditionally. This chapter on Hegel is quite 
instructive. The fifth chapter has been devoted to Romain Rolland, 
whose aesthetic theories have been very little known even in his own 
country. The author must be congratulated on undertaking the study 
of aesthetics as propounded by the great French artist and savant, 
We would suggest 4 full-scale study of Rollend’s aesthetics in a separate 
book. The last chapter talks of the aesthetic theories of Benedetto 
Croce and Rabindranath Tagore. Croce has bean aptly compared to Tagore e 
as both agree in the fundamentals of their aesthetic theories, Croce was 
a known neo-idealisb and Tagore was an idealist subscribing to the 
lofty tenets of Upanishadic idealism. The points of agreement and 
disagreement between Tagore and Croce in so far as their aesthetic 
theories were concerned have been deftly brought out by the author. 
We recommend this comparative study to all serious students of 
aesthetics and ask them to take note of the fact that Tagore, though 
considered a non-academic philosopher, had great suggestions to offer 
when it came to a study of aesthetics. He compares favourably with 
Croce and in intuitive grasp of subtle aesthetic problems he surpasses 
Croce, e 

The book is one of those rare publications on aesthetics in this 
part of the country which must be read by all serious students of art 
and aesthetics, 


S. K. M. 


Ourselves . 
UNIVERSITIES AND RETIRED TRACHERS ` 


The Secretary, University Grants Commission, has recently 
written to the University an important letter regarding the decision 
of the University Grants Commission to provide financial assistance 
to teachers for continuing their teaching or research works after 
their superannuation. It is stated in the letter that the purpose of the 
scheme is to make it possible for a University or a College to 
retain the benefit of the services of outstanding teachers after 
their retirement under the normal rules. The Grants Commission 
has therefore asked the University to submit the names of such 
teachers working in its own departments or in the affiliated colleges 
io the Commission and furnish the necessary information about them 
without the formality of getting the prescrifed application forms 
filled up by them. The recomendations of the University, it bas 
been further said, will be placed before the Standing Committee 
constituted bv the Commission for this purpose. The scheme of 
the University Grants Commission is certainly well thought out, 
and it deserves the support of scholars and educationists all over 
the coantry. Age of retirement of University and College Teachers 
is sometimes arbitrarily fixed. Many persons retain their vitality, 
freshness and alertness of mind, and even bodily vigour after the 
so-called superannuation. The Late Professor G. M. Trevelyan of 
Cambridge, who was appointed a Member of the Royal Commission 
oh Oxford and Cambridge Universities in 1992, has written in his 
Autobipgraphy that the age of retirement for University Professors 
was somewhat ihoughilessly fixed. Professor Trevelyan writes: 
“I regret that we fixed the retiring age for professors at sixty- 
five instead of sixty-eight in view of the prolongation of life ana 
activity under modern gonditions.’’ This is the considered views 
and utterance of a very distinguished University Professor who 
spent more than sixty years of his active life in the field o? 
teaching and research. 


4 . 





gilolificalions 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 
No.C[9847 [ 116(A ffl.) ° 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, tha Bankim Sardar College, Tangrakhali bas beer. affiliated in Physics, Chemietry 
Mathematics to the Pre-Universify standard and io the B Se, Pass standard of the 
Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencemeni of the session 1962-63 i.e., with 
permission to present Candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University 
Esamivation in 1968; B. Sc./Pass. Fart I Examination in 1964 and B. Sc./Pass. Part II 
Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 7th May, 1969. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


: Notification. 


No.C[2989/98(A ff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in exi-nsion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jhargram Raj College, Midnapure tas been effilieted in English, History & 
Economies to the B. A. Hons. standard of the Three-Yeaz Degree Course with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1962-63 i.e., with permission to present candidates in the 
above mentioned subjects at the B.A./Hons./Part I Examiretion in 1964 and B. A./Hons. 
Part. II Examination in 1965 and not carlier. 


Senate House, G. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 18. 5. 1982. . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. CSR/1/Ord./62. 


It is notified for general information that the Syndicate at their meeting held on 8. 2. 62. 
made the following Ordinance relating to the fees to be ctarged from the students of È 
M. So. (Med.) Course which was accepted by the Senate on 10. &. 69. j 


“The following fees be charged from the students of the 14. Be. (Med.) Course :— 


(a) Admission PE One morth’s tuition fee 
(b) Tuition fee ° 2s Rs. 15 per month 
(c) Session fee (including athletic fee m" Rs, 9 per annum 
. medical bulletin and air fund) Y 
(d) Library Caution fee «Re, 10 forthe whole courses refund. 


abfe on the completion of the course 
after dedacting charges, if any) 


{e) Caution money deposit .. Hs. 95 for the whole course ‘refund- 
| able on the completion of the courge 
after deducting charges, if any). 


The Syndicate on 7, 4. 62. decided*to give effect to ing above Ordinance (om tlie 
beginning of the session 1969-68. 


Senate House, J.C. Mukherjee 
The 1st May, 1962. Assistant Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR./4/62. 


g It is notified for general information that the Regulations and Syllabi for the Pre- 
e University Examination in Music and Bachelor of Music Examination (Three Year Degrea 
Course) were adopted by the Academic Council on the 9th June 1961 and accepted by ‘the 

— Senate on the 17th March, 1962. ` 


The Regulations have been given effect to from the session 1961-02. 


. f Senate House, J. C. Mukherjee, 
The 2nd May, 1962. Assistant Registrar. 


" CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. OSR/5/62 


. 
It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLVI.B 
of the Regulations making provisign for re-ppening the Condensed M. B. B. 8. Examination 
t his University, were adopted by the Senate on 17. 3. 62 : — 


“That Chapter XLVI-B of the Regulatiors (1955 edition) be replaced by the 
following : : 

Any Licentiate of the State Medical Faculty of West Bengal may be admitted : 

A. To the First M. B B. 8. Examination of the University provided he has fulfilled 
the following conditions : 

- - (a) That he has passed the Intermediate Eixamination-in Science with Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology or the Preliminary Exemination for Medical students of the 
University of Caleutta. 

(b) That he has attended a regular course of study, Thébretical and Practical, in the 
subjects of the Examination for not less than one year ata College of Medicine affiliated 
to the University up to the standard of the Ist M. B. B. S Examination. 

. f (1) The provisions of the Regalations Nos. 2, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9and 10 of Chapter XLIV 
relating to the ist M B. B. S Regulations shall be applicable to him. 

(2) Such candidate will neither be deemed to have passed the examination with. 
Honours in any subject nor sny gold medalshall be awarded to him though he may fulfil 
the conditions laid down in Regulation No. 6 of Chapter XLIV relating to the Ist M.B.B.8. 
Examination, 

B. To the Final M B.B.8. Examination of the University provided he has fulfillec 
the following conditions: 

(a) That he has passed ihe First M.B.B.S. Examination two years previously. 

(b) Thab he bas completed a regular course of study Theoretical and Practical, in the 
subjects of the examiratiun exíending over a period Sf two years subsequent to his passing 
the First M.B.B S. Examination in a College of Medicine affiliated to the University to the 
Final M.B.B.8. standard. 


(1) The provisions of the Regulations Nos. 2,8,5,6,7,8,9 and 100f the Chapter 
XLV relating to the Final M.B BS Examination shall be applicable to him. 

e (2) Such candidate will neitber be deemed to have passed the Examination with 
Honours in any anbject nor any gold medal shall be awarded to him though he may fulfil 
the conditions leid down in Regulation No. 5 of Chapter XLV relating to the Final M.B.B.&. 
ExaminaWon." 

The Academic Council at their m eting held on 94. 4 62, accepted the ahove changes 
and decided@bat the changes should be given effect to from the seasion 1962-63. 


Senate House, $. C. Mukherjee, 
_ The 1st May, 1962. . Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
e . 
Notification No, CSR/8/62 


It is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Board of 
Post-graduate Studies in Engineering, the ‘Syndicate on 5. 3. 62, added the following subject 
to the list of subjects for the M.E. Exemination in Civil Engineering as provided 

` jn Sec. 16 of Chapter LII- of the Regulations :9- : 
. (k) " Strength of Materials A. M. 58 
The above chauges have been given immediate effect. 


Senate House, J. C. Mukherjee, 
The 18th May, 1962. Assistant Registrar. 
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PATNA UNIVERSITY 
. 


The Examinations of the undermentioned candidates, who appeared at the Three- 
Year Degree Course Part I (Arts & Science) Examinations o? 1961 from 8.8, College, Jehana- 
bad Centre have been canczlled, as they took recourse to unfi.r means durjng the Examina- 


tions : 
Sl. No. 


1 


10 


11 


12 


16 


17 


Roll Number & examination Registration No 


Roll Jeh No. 98 B.A. Part I. 


Roll Jeh No. 99 B.A. Part T. 


Roll Jeh No. 100 B.A, Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 101 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 1:2 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 103 BA. Part I 


, Roll Jeh No, 104 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 105 BA. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 106 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 107 B.A. Part I 
* 


Roll Jeh Fo. 108 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeb No. 109 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 110 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 111 B.A. Pari I 


Roll Jeh No. 112 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jen No. 113 B.A. Part I 


Roll Jeh No. 114 B.A. Part I 


1793 62 
1778-60 
1806-60 
1887-69 


1759-62 
1758-60 


1878-60 
1358-60 
1811-60 


1800 60 


1864. 60 


1767-60 


1862-60 
1880-60 


. 
1849-60 


Name of the candidate & address 


Rajendra Prasad Singh C/O Sri 
Ram Charan Singh Village-Amir 
Bigaha P.O.-Kaler Dist.-Gaya, 
Ragho Mishra C/O Awadh 
Behari Mishra Village-Hajisa- 
rai P.O. Kajisarai Dist.-Gaya. 

Razi-uddin Nezami C/O Sri 

Nezamuddin, Typist, Civil Court, 
Jehanabad, Gaya. 

Rajendra Sharma C/O Sri 

° Thapasi Singh Village-Bandana 
P.O.-Bharthu, Dist.-Gaya. 

Bam Prawesh Sharma C/O Bri 
Ham Dahin Sharma, Village 
Jhunasi, P.O.-Bhauri, Dist. 
Gaya. 


tam Nandan Ram C/O Sri 


Bhagirath Mochi. Village, Nado- 
ura P,O.-Kurthe Thana, Dist. 
Gaya. 

Ram Brat Prasad C/O Sri 
Bandhu Prasad Village-Nana, 
B:gaha P.O,-Tekari Dist.-Gaya 

Eam Narain Singh C/O Jangi 
Prasad At & P.O.-Mohiuddin- 
pur, Gaya. 

Rej Ballabh Yadav C/O Sri 
Ram Das Yadav, Vill-Kusare 
P.O.-Karapi, Dist. Gaya. 


Kameshwar Sharma C/O Bab- 
bar Sharma, Village-Gajipur, 
P. O.-Modanganj Julfipor, 
Gaya. 

Ham Bihari Prasad C/O Sri 
Gora Prased, Village Diwari 
P.O Maw, Dist, Gaya. " 

Jagdish Prasad C/O Ramesh- 
war Prasad, At & P.0.-Maw, 
Dist. Gaya. 

Lavlin Singh C/O Mangal 
Sing, Village-De@a, P.0.- 
Dihuri, Dist Gaya. 

Lel? Bihari Singh C/O Ram 
Charitra Singh, Village-Dho- 

e bha, P.O.-Kosut, Distriat- 
Patna. 

Lalan Prasad C/O Sri Hari 
Narayan Lal Khatri, Jaha- 
nabad. 

Laji Ram C/O Gopi Ram, 
V-lage-Gajipur, P O.-Modan- 
gunj, District-Gaya. 

Laldeo Singh Yadav, Mo Sri 
Mushfir Singh Yadav, Villago- 
Dechara, P.O.  Dhanganwe, 
District Gaya. 


21 


22 


. 96 


97 


30 


81 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Poll Jeh No. 


Boll Jeh No 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 
* 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 


Roll Jeh No. 
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NOTIFICATIONS 
118°B.A.PartI — 1855-60 
e 
116 BA. Part I 1836-60 
117 B.A. Part I 1834-60 
118 B.A. Part I 1756-60 
119 B.A. Part I — 1869-60 
Ld 
, 120 B.A, Part I 1851-60 
121 BA. Part I 1810-60 
199 B.A. Part I 1822-60 
198 BA. Part T 1878-60 
124 B.A. Part I 1769-60 
195 B,A PartI 1808-60 
126 B.A. Part I 1765-60 
127 B.A. Part I 1815-60 
198 B A. PartI 1879-60 
129 B.A. Patt p 1781-80 
* 
180 B.A. Part I — 1960-60 
. 
131 BA. Part I — 1775-60 


“+ 169. 


Shri Krishan Sharma C/O Ram 
Bujhaban “Sharma, "Village * 
Hansadih, Patna. 


Shiva Sharan Thakur C/O Ram 

Khelawan Thakur, Village- 
Amafpur,  P.O.-Makdumpur 
(Gaya). 

Shiva Kumar Sharma C/O Shri 
Ram Sagar Sharma, Village 
Kokersa, P.O.-Bhagwanpur 
(Gaya). 

Sheo Chandra Prasad C/O Shria 
Sbyem Nandan Singh, Village 
Nijamuddiopur P.O.-Jchana- 
bad, Distriot-Gaya. 


Shyam Suuder Paswan C/O 
Shri Ram Pyare Paswan 
Village- Moriawan, P O.-Haj 
rat Sain, Patna.. 

Md. Safique Ansari C/O Abdul 
Ghafcor, Village-Belcarcho 
ki, P.O, Jaypur (Gaya) 


Styamdeo Prasad C/O 
Chantradip Singh Yadava 
Village- -Salempur, P.0.-Ne 
daul (Gaya). 


Shashi Bhushan Sharma 070 
Shree Jagdish Singh, Village 
Déedghara, P.O. Dhangawan 
(Gaya). 


Syed Shamimuddin, C/O Late 
Syed Amiruddin, Village-& 
P.O.-Saidabad, Via-Jehana- 
bad, Distrlet-Gaya. 

Surendra Kumar Sinha C/O 
Shri Ram Brat Prasad, Vill- 
age-Safepur, P.O.. Kako, 
District-Gaya. 


' Sukhdeo Prasad Singh C/O 


Shri Jagdeo Prasad Singh, 
Village : Hajipur, P. o. 
Mauri (Gaya). 


Sita Ram, C/o. Shri Balesh- 
war Singh, Village: Son 
Bhadra, P.O. Sonbhadra 
(Gaya). 

Sidheshwar Prasad Sharma, 
C/o- Bachehu Narayan 
Singh, Village: Nijam- 
uddinpur, P. O. Jehana: 
bad (Gaya). 


Suraj Def Singh, C/o. Shri 
Ram Autar Singh, Village: 
Mali. P. O. Karpi (Gaya). 


Siya Ram Thakur, C/o. Shri 
Jagu Thakur. >` Village: 
Mahachhipur (Gaya). 


Satya Narain Prasad ‘Bind’, 
C/o. Shri Sarju Ram ‘Bind’ 
Vilage: Pipardaba, P.O, 
Kurkuri (Patna). 


Suresh Sharma, C/o. Awadh 
Bihari Singh, Village : 
Ekkikal, P. O. Shakurabad 
(Goya). 
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35 Roll Jeh. No. 132 B.A. Part I 1783-70 Hafari Lal Gupta, C/o. Shri 
É Rup Lal Sahu, Village : 
s Shahobigha (Gaya). id 
. 86 Roll Jeh, No, 188 B.A. Park I 1868.60 - Hem Nath Mishra, C/o. Bh 
è neshwar Mishre, Villag&: 
Piarpur, P. O, Nagle Kin- . 
. ger (Putna). 

87 Roll Jeh. No. 184 B.A. Pert I 1821-60 Hita Ram, C/o. Barhu iubes 
Village: Mai, P.O. Son- 
hai, Dist. Patna. 

88 Roll Jeh. No. 1 B.Se. Part I 12536-61 Awadhesh Kumar, C/o. Sri. 
Ram Khelawan Prasad, 
Village: Amera, P.O. 

<  Bhather (Patna). 


89 Roll Jeh. No. 2 B.Sc. Parti 1565-60 Arjan Sharma, C/o, Sri. Akhay 
Sharma, Village : Kishun- 
è pur, P. O. Makhdumpur 
: (Gaya). 

40 Roll Jeh. No. 8 B.Sc, Part I 1555-60 . - Abhay Marayan Sinha, C/o. 
Sri Sheo Narayan Sinha, 

Jehanabad (Gaya), 
41 Roll Jeh. No.4 B.Sc. Part I 1567-60 Gaya Sbarme, C/o. Sri Ram 
; Charitre Sharma, Village: 

Rampur Charwee, P. O, 
Modanganj (Gaya). 


42 Roll Jeb. No.6 B.Sc. Part I 12439-61 Nandlal Dae, C/o. Sri Dabu 

` - Mochi, Village: Daudpur, 
e P. O. Masaurhi (Patna). 

48 Roll Jeh. No. 9 B. Se. PartI 1566-60 Brijendra Nath Kharey, Cfo. 


Late Sri Baldeo Sahai, 
- - Village : Phulwariar, Tola : , 
Bheopur, P. O, Bhatapokhar 
(Chapra). 
44 Roll Jeh. No, 10 B.Sc, Part I 1567.60 Rajendra Prasad Sharma, C/o. 
i Sri Ramayan Sharma. 
Village : Senari, P.O. 
Khatangi (Gaya). 


45 Roll Jeh. No, 12 B.Sc, Part Y 1559-60 Shiv Narayan Pd. Varma, C/o. 
Sri Shivbalak Prasad, Local 

e Board, Jehanabad (Gaya). 
46 Roll Jeb. No. 14 BSc. Part I 1560-60 Shambhoo Deo Pandey, C/o 


Sri Rambrat Pandey, Vill- 
age : Sibti, P. 8, Jehanabad, 
P. O, Pinjora (Gaya). 
47 Roll Jeh, No. 16 B.Sc. Part I 1563 60 Sachida Nand Sinha. Clo. Sri 
Ayodhya Prasad, Principal, 
G, M. M. Schocl, Jehanabad, 
(Gaya). e 


PATNA UNIVERSITY e B. THAKUR 
Patna, the 13th September, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGER 
Notification No. Ex/R/216/61. e Sagar, the 98rd October, 1961. 
NOTIFICATION 


It is notified that the following candidate who appeared at the various Examinations 
of the University of Saugar, held in April-May 1961 Lave been found guilty of using 
unfair.means at the Examinations. Agtion has, therefore, been taken against them in the 
following manner :— . - N K 
I. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cencelled, 

(b) They sre debarrred from taking any subsequent examinations to be held in the 
year 1962, 1068 and 1964, 


1862j 


Roll No. Enrol No. 


"e 
360  0/10989 
. 168 C/14093 
* 
PRU, 


NOTIFICATIONS 
e 


Name of the Candidate Name of the examination ' 
. 


Prafull Kumar Kashyap Prep. Commerce 
Budhapara, Raipur. 


Nirmal Kumar Jain, Prep. Science 
Cfo. Sri Dolat Ram 
Jain, Via. Paxrol, P. O. 
Patna, Dist. Jhansi, 
U. P, 


Centre 


Chh. Degreo College 
Raipur. 


* Govt. Degree College 
Tikamgarh. 


II. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 
(b) They are debarred from faking any subsequent examinations to be held in the years 


1962 and 63. 
Roll No. Enrol No. 


818 C/ 6164 

302 Unenroll- 
ed. 

706- — C/15092 


Syed Iqbal Ahmad, C/o. 


Name of the Candidate Namo of the examination 


e 
Vasant Kumar Oswal, Prep. Commerce 
C/o, Pushmelji Gag; 
anmalji, Stetiongan], 
Narsimhapur. 
Zeheerul Hasan, C/o. 
Noorul Hoda, Ambika- 
- pur, Dist Surguja. 


Prep. Commerce 


Prep. Science 
$. K. Hussain, St. 
Para, P. O. Maha- 
sumand, Dist. Raipur. 


Centre 


Narsimhapur Legree 
College, Narsimhapur. 


Govt. Degree College 
Ambikapur. 


Science College, 
Raipur 


TI. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 
(b) They are debarred from taking any subsequent examinations to be held in the year 


1962. 
Roll No. Enrol No.” 
961 /11996 


948 C/ 10330 


Ramawater 


Name of thé Candidate Name of the examination 


Tamboli, Prep, Commerce 
Vill. Damapur. P.-O. 
Chhatin, (Mungehi), 
Dist. Bilaspur, 

Nand Kumar Sharma, Prep. Coifmerce 
C/O Shri C.P. Sharma, 
U. D. C., Arunthedae 
Fornicy, Raipur. 


Centre 


Chh. Degree College, 
Raipur. 


Chb. Degree College, 
Raipur. 


TV. e The results of tbe following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 


Roll No. Engol No. Name oftbe Candidate Name of the examination 


916 — Cfillo7 
e 
921 G/16945 
NV. 
480  0/15839 
. lig  Of[jsuo 


Shivaji Rao Patil Civil 
Lines, Khandwa. 
M. P. 

Vasant Kumar Fulmali, 


C/o. Shunil Fulmali, 
Kaharwadi, Khandwa. 


Prep. Science 


Prep. Science 


Lakhanlal Garbvariya, Prep. Commerce 
S/o. Yewar'al Garh- English Paper 
veriya, Ishalbhata, III. 


Bilaspur. M. P. 


Girja Shanker Sharma, 
S/o. Gori Sanker 
Sharma, Amarganj, 
Charkhari, Hamirpur. 
M. P. 


Prep. Science 
Chemistry 
Paper IT. 


Centre 
S. N. College, Khan- 
dwa. 


e 
Do. 


In the case of the following candMates the following papers have been cancelled, 


C. M. OD. College, 
Bilaspur, 


Maharaja College, 
Chhatarpur. 
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i Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the Candidato Name cf the examination Centre 


200 C/19084 Ragho Ram Sharma, Frep. Science Govt. Degree College 
S/o. Sri Dhani Ram Chemistry Datig. 4 
Sharma, Vill: Padri. Paper I. . 
2 P O. Padri, Dist. e 
: Datia. 
273 Cf 171 Zabir Ahmed Qureshi, B.A. Preliminary Govt. Degree College, 
Near Police Station, English Paper I. Balaghat 
Azad-- Road Ward No. 


4, Balaghat M. P. 


714 C/10628 Prem Narayan Pateriya, B.A. Preliminary Govt. Degree College, 
Raigarh gate, Datia. Hindi Paper II. Datia. 
M. 


. 


1204 0714049 Amolak Singh  Tuteja, B.A. Preliminary Govt. Degree College, 
S/o. Sri Sardar Kehar Hingi Composition. Raigarh. 
Singh Tuteja, Nuga 
Ganj, Reigarh, M. P; X . 

2124 C/16865 Om Prakash Agrawal. B.A. Preliminary §.N. Coll, Khandwa. 
C/o. Prem Narayan English Paper Ii 
Manmohan Kumar 
Agrawal, Harsud.. 


1980 C/15966 Manmotanlal Gupta, S/o. B.A. Preliminary S. B. R. College, 
Brijlal Gupta, Brijlal Geography Paper Bilaspur. 
Manumandin Gupta, I. 
Metal Merchant P. 
Dhamtari, Dist. Raipur 
M. P. 


v. In the case of the following candidates the folloving papers have been cancelled. 
Roll No. EnrolNo. Name of the Candidate Name of the examination Centre’ 


1140 C/ 7768 Krishna Chandra Das, Pre-Frof. Science Govt. Degree College,. 
S/o, R. C. Das, In English Paper IE Shahdol.. 
house of Darbarilal Gan- 
esb Ganj, Sbabdol, M.P, 


851 G/12280 Raja Ram Shukla, C/o. Pre-Prof. Sc. Govt. Degree College, 
Laxmichandra Shukla, Chemistry Chirimiti, 
Pleader, Mahendragarh. Paper III. 
Dist. Surguja, M. P. 


889 C/ 3739 Ku. Harbansb Kaur Jaswal Pre-Prof. Sc. College of Science, 
C/o. Sardar Bhupandra Zoology : Raipur. 
Singh, Purani Badi, Paper II. 
Raipur, M. P. 


. 

“984 C/14161: Suresh Chandra Jaish, C/o. Prep. Science ^ T. R. 8, College, 
Girja Pd. Vakil, Advocate English Row. i 
Goghar, Rewa. M. P. Paper I. 


919 C/11101 Sbyamlal Shyag, 7/257 Prep. Science S.N. CL, Khandwa. 
x Shukarwari, Harda,M.P. Zoolegy 


. Paper I. 
228 B/11803 Murlidhar Singharia, C/o. B. Se. Final. ^ College of Science, 
Shri Bansbidhar Singh- Chemistry Raipur.. 


aria, P. O. Bamri Bazar, Paper IIT. 
Dist. Bilaspur, Via. 


Chhapra, M. P. * 
IsHwAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
e. = . 
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SLEEP, DREAM AND VISION IN 
COLERIDGE'S POETRY 


Dr. P. S. SASTRI 
Head of the Dept. of English, University of Nagpur, Nagpur. 
. 


Sleep is the “God of half-shut eye" who can command many 4 dream 
ə from his dominions to 
Wave its various-painted pinions, 
Till ere the splendid visions close.? 


Sleep offers an experience rich with dreams of varied hues; and these 
dreams are the splendid visions. Coleridge’s poems abound in plenty of 
references to sleep, dream and vision; and from a study of these passages 
we can understand an important aspect of hif theory of poetry. 

‘Tears of doubt-mingled joy’ come to those that ‘Start from precipices 
of distemper’d sleep’. Even such a sleep can beget the joy of the creative 
awist. But it is not a creative joy because it is jarred by doubts and 
these doubts owe their origin to the distempered character of sleep. When 
it is no? distempered, sleep leads us to a world of shadows that bewitch the 
individual. There is ‘slumber’s shadowy  vale' These shadows are not 
other than the ‘shadows of imagination’ which people jhe world of poetry, 
And yet the shadows are not lifeless, though they have the ‘silent poesy of 
form’. ° . 
The calm of peaceful slumber is an anathema since it is 

so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness.......... use 


2 1 (Poems (O. S. A), p. 26, ? Tbid., p. 27. 
3 Ibid, p. 69, 1 Ibid. p. 80, 
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TOPPED EA Sea, and hill, end wood, 
With all the numberless goings-on of life, 


Inaudible as dream$.5 
, 


The entire external world partakes of the character of a dream. "thé f 
silence of a happy sleep is strange in itself since a passive sleep is taken to bee 
self-contradictory. Even sleep has its ow» dynamism in that it is not only 
the awakener of dreams and visions but is has its specific sounds through 
which it gets articulated. Dream is that form of sensibility which sleep .' 
assuməs in comprehending sound and time. He gazes at the soothing things 
in a dream-like state till they lulled him to slesp ; ‘and sleep prolonged my 
dreams'.? 

The psychoanalysts have been telling ug that in the dream-stata the 
unconscious struggles for an escape. The individual has an experienes and 
is aware of something during this stat. Thi kind of awareness can best 
be described as the subcoascious or the subliminal. A state similar to this 
is found in day-dreaming and in reverie, The fascinating Fears in Solitude 
presents the subliminal self looking at the world. The humlle man ‘found 
religious meanings in the forms of Nature’ in his meditative joy. And 


his senses gradually wrapt 
Tn a half sleep, ha dreams of batter worlds, 
And dreaming hears thee still, O singing lark, x 
That sir gest like an angel in the clouds |” 


The meditative state lulis the senses to sleep, and tha sights and sounds he 
experiences look lik» those occurring in the dreams. During the experience 
"what is cognised is true and real, though the relative characteristics like 
reality and unreality are not applicable to the cognitions we then have. 
Yet what is experienced docs,traascend the limitations of tim», space and 
personality ; and the lark can appear as an angel in the clouds. The sleep 
that begets such dreams and visions is inde»d blessed. 

^ "The Ancient Mariner has come to realise at one stage that peep is 

'a gentle thing’, and Mary queen 


sent the gentle sleep from Heaven? 
That slid into my soul." e 


Sleep comes from lseaven to the soul in travail ; and though it becalms the 
senses, by sliding into the soul it does not render the soul passive. The soul 
“is dynamic and is somehow conscious of the Xtumberless goings-on in the 
universe around. tis in a trance-like stato whence the mariner could hear 
the conversation of the two voices in the air. Nothing of significance can 
be lifeless or unconscious. We are even told: x 

5. Poems, p. 240. 6. Ibid, p. 241. , i 
7. Fears in Solitude, M, 25-8, 8. The Ancient Mariner, Il, 295-6. 
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6. Yej still the sails made on ` 
` A pleasant noise till noon, 
* A noise like of a hidden brook 
E In the leafy month of June, g 
— That to the sleeping wood: all night 


Singeth a quiet tune.” 


* The sleeping woods do listen to a quiet tune made by a flowing but hidden 
brook. The association of music with sleep is pregnant with great implica- 
tions. Music, for Coleridge, is a necessary source of artistic inspiration ; 
and when the sleeping woods are bewitched by music we get something like 
the ‘silent poesy of form’ revealed by the garden of Boccaccio. When the 
mariner sees his native country, in his ecstasy, he cries : 


O let me be awake, my God; 
Or let me sleep alway.!^ 


He does not know which is real. He could not associate the joy of creation 
with the waking moments since he committed the crime in the so-called 
wakeful or conseious state. He would prefer to have a perpetual sleep if 
this sestasy were to be found only while sleeping. Music, ecstasy and sleep 
are inseparably united ; and poetry cannot be sought elsewhere. 

, A sleep that is ecstatic is as valuable as the moment of inspiration 
to the poet. Christabel too 


hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep !! 


This is à blessedness which Coleridge attributed to joy and imagination, 
and Shakespeare to mercy. It is usually associated with the saints and the. 
seers. ‘And one can then say that the ‘gentle seep’ has ‘wings of healing'!?. 

There is The Pains of Sleep which is an outery of agony. It is a 
vision of the sufferer which is afraid of sleep. 


y Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 


` Distemper's worst calamity." 


This is in Strange contrast to the mariner's invocation to sleep five yoars, 
earlier. This contrast seems to have become more acute in the lines: - 
s 


A low dead thunder mutter’d thro’ the night, 
As 'twese a giant angry in his sleep.’ 


Frightened, he wants Nature to “lull me into sleep and leave me dreaming.’ 
As the notebook records, it is “the dark spirits’ worst infirmity”. In 
The,Pains we read that the next night 


9. The Ancient, Mariner 1l. 367.72. e 10. Ibid. H 470-1. " 
j 11. ‘bid., H. 375-6. 12. Dejection: An Ode, l. 128. 
13. Ibid, H. 35.6. 14. Poems, p. 502. 


16: Notebooks, Ed. by K. Coburn, I. 198. 
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When my own loud scream (0€ 
Had waked me from the fiendish dream, , 
Q'ercome with sufferings strange and wild, 4 : 
. I wept as I had been a child.!* La 


Such dreams arise out of the distempered sleep, not from the blessed one 7^ 
Yet the reaction is similar to that of a child who is a visionary, with all its 
innocence, freshness and spirit of wonder. This distemper again appears g 
in another passage— 

Though obscure pangs made curses of his dreams, 

And dreaded sleep, each night repelled in vain, 

Each night was scattered by its ewn loud screams. 


The creative process has nothing to do yith such sleep and dreams because 
these are intensely personal and because they beget a state opposed to that 
of joy. ; 

Sleep interested Coleridge primarily becauce it is the parent of dreams, 
and dreams have a good deal to do with the origin and nature of the creative 
process. In ‘the sunny hour of sleep,’ near his ‘dear native brook’ for the 
first time : 

young Poesy 
Star'd wildly-eager in her noon-tide dream.'* 
Day-dreaming might get itself expressed in the form of poetry. But it 
cannot divest itself of the wildness associated with fancy. We are even 
told that 
All Nature day-dreams in the month of May.!? 

Day-dreaming too can give rise to poetry ; and nature is a kind of creative 
artist, for in nature we are assured of the preserce of a divine analogue to 
the artistic process. This is a variety of dreaming where the individual is 
asleep without closing the eyes. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me;) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, e 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is—* ! 
This is what was elsewhere called ‘memory’s dream'.? It is@n 'open- 
eyed dream”? and-Christabal had one such. She dreamt and in dreaming 
she recollocted tha sweet vision and also looked to tha future. Where the 

* vision appears in all its complexity and intricaey and where its significance 
geems to extend to unknown regions and frentiers, we have that 
perplexity of mind l 
As dreams too lively leave behind,?? 


16. ' The Pains of Sleep, ll 37-40. 17. a Poems, p. 416. . 
18. Ibid. pp. 54, 521. 19. Ibid, p. 442. 
20. Christabel, 1. 292-5. 21. Poems, p. 87. 


22, Ibid. p. 318. 22. Christabel, ll. 385-6. 
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w Ib is a perplexity which is lively, The liveliness is due to the vision and 
« the activity of the subconscious in imagination. But the perplexity is the 
‘result of the shapelessness. Imagination has yet to reduce the liveliness 
` eof the vision into a proper form. Till the form emerges, 
——À . Though my slumber was gone by, 
This dream it would not pass away— 
It seems to live upon my eye pé 
The visual activity remains till the organic form evolvos itself out of the 
materials with which imegination works; and the dream might pass away 
when the organie form takes its proper place. 
l In Phantom or fact, he tells us that 
This talos a fragment from the lifə of dreams ; 
But say, that years nfatur'd the silent strife, 
And 'tis a record from the dream of life.?5 
There is a life of dreams along with the dream of life, Ordinary human 
beings have dreams in their lives, but the poet has a dream of life. The 
life of dreams is closer to Death-in-Life, while the dream of life is Life-in- 
Death. All our values including the aesthetic emanate from the dream of 
life. There is a fragment illumining this idea: e 
I know tis but a dream, yet feel more anguish 
id Than if ’twere truth. It has been often so."* 
Even when he knows that it is only à dream, he feels more anguish because 
itis more than the truth with which we are acquainted in our ordinary life. 
It has a higher truth, a greater reality, and he does not want to be exiled 
from the dream. We are also told that Imagination is the "lovely sorceress' 
who must ‘aid the Poet’s dream." This aiding is necessary because it is 
-only imagination that can give a shape or form to the dream. Once the 
dream acquires a form under the influence of the shaping spirit it becomes 
a work of pure art. And Coleridge at times felt that he was one with his 
dream. Speaking about the joys evoked by love, he says, | 


such joys with sleep did "bide, 
bd That I the living Image of my Dream 
e Fondly forgot.?* 


When a poet tells us that he was the living image of hisedream and that his 
poem is ‘a record from the dream of life’, we get Coleridge’s equation of the 
poet with the poem. He admits that he was given to ‘dream away’ the- 
time ‘pampering coward heartewith feelings all too delicate for use'."* The 
dream has no practical utility. On the other hand it has an intrinsic value, 
it is valuable for its own sake. He would not give up such a value for the 


sake of some utility. And he therefore observes : 
e . 
94." Bhristabel, ll. 557-9. 25. Poems, p. 485. 
26. ‘Tbid., p. 495. . 97. Ibid., pp. 49, 51. 
28. Ibid., pp. 95-6. 29. Ibid., p. 107. 
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My heart has need with dreams like these to strive." 
He would strive with dreams which afone have a value and which are 
consequently real. » 
The dream has ân intellectual content waich can at times appear A 
perfectly logical. He says that 
the murmuring tide 
Lulld her, and many a pensive p'easing dream . 
Rose in sad shadowy trains at Memozy's call?! 
The witchery of sound induces a sleep-like state in, which one has pensive 
dreams. They are full of thoughts. And yet because memory intervenes, 
there are only series of shadows. We find him s saying ‘light as a dream’.*? 
Besides this we also hear of ‘dark as a dream’ and ‘swift as a dream'.?? 
But swift as dreams myself I found 
Within the Pilots boat.?* 
The dreams are fleeting, inscrutable and mysterious, since they are like 
the moments of inspiration. And he has a ‘sweet dream where susque- 
hannah pours his untamed stream’.** The pleasantness of dreams needs 
” no comment. When an exclusively personal feeling is evoked, the dream 
can be sweet and pleasamt in a very very narrow sense. Thus we read that 
Christabel ‘had dreams all yesternight of her own betrothed knight’.** 
But then the dreams of love ‘prove seldom true'.** Such personal emotions e 
bring the dreamer into direct contact with the hard facts of life ; and this 
contact rings the death-knell of the dreams. The ‘viper thoughts that coil 
around my mind’ are ‘Reality’s dark dream’** ; and so he turns to listen 
to the ‘mad Lutanist'. Or he would tell Asra, 


You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream *emembered in a dream:** 
This dream within a dream is more fascinating than the normal dream. 
But sometimes there start 
Sad recollections of Hope's garish dream, 
That shaped a seraph form, and namei it Love.!? 
In the true dream there is no awareness of a recollection. Where ono is 
conscious of rememboring, he is having only fancy, not imaginatign. 

But there is also the nightmare-variety of dream. In the epode of 
the Ode to the Departing Year, in the epode which Lamb wished to ‘commend 
to annihilation’, Coleridge observes : 

And ever, when the degen cf night 
Renews the phantom to my sight, 


30. Poems, p. 348. 31. Ibid, p. 827. | 

92. Ibid. p. 336. ; ` 88. Ibid, p. 475. 

84. The Ancient Mariner, ll, 554-5. 35. Poems, p. 131. 

86. Christabel, ll. 29-30. 37. Poems, p. 496. E 
_ 88.* Dejection: An Ode, I. 94-5. 39. Poems, p.' 410. 


40. Ibid. p. 152. 
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l EN ` Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs ; 


My ears throb hot; my eye-balls start ; 
My brain with horrid tumult swims ; 


` Wild is the tempest of my heart; 
And my thick and struggling breath . 
- Imitates the toil of death !44 4 


Restless, uneasy and frightened, he shudders at this kind of dream which is 
a kind of death-in-life and which therefore is the antithesis of the aesthetic. 
This anti-aesthetic dream is that which has engulfed man who is busy 
wrecking the hard-won values and ideals of life. We read that the present 
activities of men look like 

A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile, 

Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile.*? 


The wild and foolish and wicked dream is to be compared with the dream 
of life that made the wedding quest ‘a sadder and wisar man’, And 


all the fierce and drunken passions wove 
A dance more wild than e'ver waz maniac’s drvam.** 


These maniacal dreams of desolation and destruction are busily engaged in 
a struggle with the physical and material problems.* They are the dreams 
which can trace their genesis to the first murder of crime committed by man 
who did not know what it is to love and to dream. ‘Cain stood like one 
who struggles in his sleep because of the exceeding terribleness of a dream. 44 
And Coleridge asks us to overcome this kind of dream if we are to cherish or 
create poetry, if we are to struggle to realize the enduring human values 
embodied in great art and literature. 

In his Dark Ladie hə speaks of the ‘waking dreams’! ; as he narrates 
his love to Genevieve, e 

Like the murmur of a dream 
I heard her breathe my name.** 


Ang yet Earl Henry could say 
I am too full of dreams to meet her now." 
‘Lhe ‘waking dream’ has been his enviable lot.59 Since the dream is more 
real and valuable and since it is complete, independent and autonomous, 
he cannot give it up. There is 4 Day-dream addressed te Asra. He opens 
the reverie by admitting that his ‘eyes make pictures when they ar> shut’ ; 
and he proceeds to say: e 
I dream thee with mine eges, and at my heart I feel thee !** 

A dream where the eyes and the heart are together active reminds us of the 
saying that a poet!3 heart and intellect must be combined, intimately combin- 


41. Ode to the Departing Year, M. 105-12. — 42. Poems, p. 361. 
43. Ibid, p. 26. o x 44, Ibid., p. 290. 

45. Ibid, p. 552. ` 46. Ibid, pp. 334; 555. 
47, Ibid., p. 567. 48. Ibid, p. 32. 49. Ibid.,. p. ^85.N 
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` ed. But there is ‘passion’s feverish dream”?? too ; itis {he ‘unholy Pleasure's 
frail and feverish dream’! which is the product of simple passion. Then we 
have 
Alas, vain Phantasies ! the fleeting brood ° á 
x Of woe self-solaced in her dreamy mood.5* 

Thus the heart divorced from the intellect can give us only the feverish” 
excitement of a dream, 

The true dream, on the other hand, has a music. Bard Bracy had 
‘so strange a dream’? that he 

vowed with music loud 
To clear you wood from thing unblest, 
Warned by a vision in my rest !5* 

The vision can indicate the things to come; and if they are the unblest, 
the vision demands that they be suppressed dr destroyed with the help of 
music. The harmony in music, the rhythm in thought, and the shaping 
spirit operating on the dream-material, are all alike. In all these the 
common controlling principle is that of music. Vision and music are in- 
separable, ` 

That an organic form is evolved from within is one of Coleridge’s 
tenets. Such a form can emerge from the dreams too. In the Songe of the 
Pixies, we read 

Weaving gay dreams of sunny-tictur’d hue, 
We glance before his View.*5 
The shaping spirit can operate successfully as the dream because the dream 
has colour, and colour is the first afirmation of form. The gay dreams have 
a sunny-tinctured hue; they are bright and variegated. He speaks of the 
‘day-dreams whose tincts with sportive brightness glow'.59 These are tha 
dreams of the lover; and yet as far as the immanence of colour is con- 
cerned, they do not differ from those dreams that give birth to poetry. 
Besides colour, the dream has & movement: 
On Seraph wing I'd float & Dream by night, 
To soothe my love with shadows of delight.5* 


Colour and motion together give us a form that is dynamic, gréwing and 
evolving. In this light we can have ë 
. the love-lorn Serenade » 
That wafts soft dreams to slumber’s listening ear’ 5 
Now the dream is made to acquire a sound too. An entity that has l 
colour, motion and sound is the dream.e And in the Destiny of Nations 
we find that 


50. Poems, p. 588. 51. Ibid, p. 55. 
52. Ibid, p. 130. 53. Christabel, 1, 527. ° 
B4. Ibid., ll. 528-30. s 55. Songs of the Pixies, ll. 43-4. 


56. Poems, p. 47. 51. Ibid, p. 53, . . 
587 Ibid., p. 88. ; 
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consciously. 


& Dream arose, 
T Shaped like a black clotdd marked with streaks of firo.*? 

The droam has a shape, a form ; and the poet seeks to express it in another 
. form through significant sounds. This work is carried out silently, semi- 


The semi-conscious state is closer to that of the trance arising out 
. of an intense concentration or contemplation. When we speak of a vision 
“that transcends human limitations, we are actually referring to a trance. 
Sometimes it is difficult to say whether a trance is a day-dream or a reverie. 
At any rate it is a state wheré one is not aware of his environment. Not 
only can he be ‘entranced in prayer’, but he could have a ‘brief trance 
of abstraction’.*' That is, the france can be an emotional experience or a 
purely intellectual one. Grea poetry presents a synthesis of these two 
varieties; and the poetic trance does not appear to be anything different 
from a dream or sleep where consciousness is active without having the 
One such was the Mariner's trance? wherein he 
heard the two voices of justice and mercy. Even Geraldine says that she 
had ‘lain entranced'*? when the five warriors seized her. This would imply 
that there are only certain trances which can give birth to poetry. While 
Geraldine 'seems to slumber still and mild', 


interference of the will. 


Christabel 


Gathers herself from out her trance; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft.9* 


This is a trance that begets sadness; but the softness that is present is not 
the wisdom which dawned on the mariner and on the wedding guest. To 
be artistically creative the trance must leave one sadder and wiser. ` But 
Christabel smiles and weeps 


Like a youthful hermitess, 


. Beauteous in a wilderness, 


Who, praying always, prays in sleep.* 


This trance disturbs and yet pacifies because it works merely on the emo- 
tions; and fuch an experience has its aching joys and dizzy raptures. There 
is, however, another which gives rise to a blessed visionary experience. 
Christabel had ‘a vision sweet'5*; and there was another ‘vision’ that fell 
upon her soul*' The earlier one was the ‘vision blesst'5, which ‘put a 
The second one was ‘a dizzy trance’? The 


? 69 


tapture in her breast’. 


59. Poems, p. 141. 
€1. Ibid. p. 591. 
. 63. Christabel, 1. 92. 
+ 65. Ibid. ll. 320-2. 
67. Ibid. 1. 451-2. 
69. Ibid. i. 467. 
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Ibid., p. 572. 

The Ancient Mariner, 1, 499. 
Ibid., ll. 311.4. 

Ibid., 1. 326. 

Ibid. 1. 464. 

Ibid. 1. 589, 607, N 
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poetis inspired by the former to express. . 

In a vacant mood, one sultry hour, he had an experience which may haves 
come to him in ‘a transient sleep’ when he ‘watched the sickly calm with 
aimless scope’; op it may be ‘a trance’ wherein he ‘turned his 6ye 

inward’. But then or 


Some hoary-headed friend, perchance, 
May gaze with stifled breath ; 

And oft, in momentary trance, . 
Forget the waste of death.'* 


Forgetting the waste of death is to have the ‘dream of life. In such a dream 
everything is charged with a new light. We hear of the ‘row of bleak and 
visionary pines"; and we find that the moon is the ‘mother of wildly- 
working visions’ and dreams. He told Mary Morgan and Charlotte 


Brent, 
You have been to me 


At once a vision and reality.** 


He would ‘dream’ of them, 
Only dream of you (ah! dream and pine !).77 
The vision must be felt to be real. And the Pixies say that 


at the visionary hour, 
Along our wildly-bower’d sequester’d walk, . 
We listen to the enamour'd rustic’s talk.** 


That makes them happy. But the blessedness of the muse of poetry 
implies music : 

The music hovers half-perceiv'd, 

And only moulds the slumberer’s dreams.*? 


It is music that moulds the ream ; and the dream is moulded into the poetic 

form by the joy which is at the heart of the secondary imagination. Thus 

the eave-drops fall is ‘heard only in the trances of the blast/5"; but the 
silent Mount of poetry makes " 

the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heavéh |*! 


In its higher réaches, the dream stimulated by music and regulated by 
imagination gives us poetry that constantly aspires to the heavenly state of 
experience. s 

The poet is a visionary who feels trth. But Coleridge speaks of the 
‘vision veiling truth'5? and goes beyoné it when we read: 


71. Poems, p. 489. 72. Ibid., p. 176. . 

73. Ibid. p. 503. 74. Ibid., p. 5. 

45. Ibid., p. 43. * 76. Ibid. p. 411. 1 
77. Ibid. p. 412. 78. Songs of the Pixies, ll. 53-5. 
Ø. Poems, p. 358. 80. Ibid, p. 242. ` 


81. Ibid, p. 378. 82. Ibid. p. 523. . 
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Life isa vision shadowy of Truth; 
US And vice, and angujsh, and the wormy grave, 
` Shapes of a dream |*? 


‘This idea is based on Berkley’s thought, as Coleridge admits in a footnote. 
Then life refers to what we have in our normal experiences. And the- 
dretm partakes of reality. After the shooting of the albatross 


Some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so.®4 


The waking moments never gave them any idea of the spirit. It was a dream 
that made them conscious of it; and what they dreamt was true as the 
mariner came to realise. The mariner dreamt that the buckets 
were filled with dew ; 

And wher I awake it rained.® 
This is another instance of the dream revealing the facts of life. The 
marnier continues : 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank.* . 


He drank in his dreams. Not only did his soul drink, but his body. His 
* purgation began in the dream and it is futile to disbelieve it. Strange things 
happen in a dream ; but there are stranger events even in our waking 


moments : 
It had been strange, even in à dream, 


To have seen those dead men rise.*" 


It is not strangeness that makes a dream unreal or false. It is the influence 
it wields that makes a dream real and true. It if not for us to question what 
was a fact of actual experience. When the Mariner beholds his native 
country, he cries in a neo-platonic ecstasy : ‘Oh! dream of joy ! Even 
the 'ace'd Hermit’ has ‘his holy dream.'*? 

But the greatest vision comes to us in Kubla Khan. The poet starts 
with a ple&sure dome with its earthy environment and human fears and 
struggles. Xj is slowly washed away. This dome is transformed in the 
vision : : 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw.*? 
The dome becomes a damsel singing on her dulcimer ; and the music which 
has replaced the earlier dome gives place in its turn to the dome of poetry, 
The poet dreams ‘of blissful worlds’ and he would 


83. Poems, p. 124. 84. The Ancient Mariner, ll. 131-2, 
. . - 
. 85. Ihid., Il. 299-300. e 86. Ibid., ll. 301.4. 

87. Ibid., Il. 333-4. 88, Poems, p. 404. 


89. ibid, p. 142. 90. Kubla Khan, ll. 37-8. N 
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Then wake in Heaven, and find the dreane all true.?! 


Coleridge’s poetry aboundsin dreams and visions like these. They constitute * 
a great source of the misinterpretation to which his poetry was subjected. And 
because of the great*part played by dreams and visions, critics have ventured . 
“to maximise the role of the unconscious in his theory of poetry. The staté- 
ments of the poet himself convincingly tell us that dreams and visions have 
little of the unconscious in them. l 


91. Poems, p. 350. 
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ON THE 100th BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF OUR GREAT BENGALI POET 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


India and the whole world are celebrating this year the 100th 
birth anniversary of our great Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore. 
My beloved father, Prof, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, was a great admirer 
and lover of Rabindranath T'agore. He wrote many brochures and 
articles on Tagore and *delivéred numerous lectures on him on 
different occasions. Some of his articles and lectures are given 
below :— 

Rabindranath and World Forces (1981)— article printed in the 
“Golden Book of Tagore”. 

Nationalism. and Internationalism in RabindPanath Tagore (1931)— 
article printed in the ‘‘Advance’’. 

Tagore the Poet as Painter (1941)—brochure. 

Tagore the Greatest Indian of History (1941)—lecture delivered 
at the Indian Journalists’ Association. 

The Leadership of Youth from Herder and Bantham to Lenin 
and Tagore (1942)—article printed in the ‘{Prabuddha 
Bharata”. T 

The Last Phases of Tagore's Social Philosophy (1942)—brochure 

Benoy Sarkarer Baithake (1949)— book, Volume I. ‘Views on 
Bengali Culture— Tagore. 

Tagore ihe Poet of the Bengali Revolution (1944)— lecture 

e delivered at the Jadavpur College of Engineering and 
Technology. e 


Bengali Culture After Tagore (1944)—lecture delivered at the 


Fourth Anufversary of the ‘‘Gulistan Monthly". 

Benoy Sarkarer Baithake (1945)—book, Volume II. Views on 
Bengali Culture and Politics in the Perspective of World 
Developments, Glimpses on Tagore. Recorded by 
Haridas, Mukherjee. . = 

fo the. Artist of Freedom (1949)—lecture delivered N Mercer 

| University, Macon, Georgia, U.S.A. 


= 
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Hindu Thought from RigVeda to Rabindranath*Tagore (1949)— 
lecture delivered at the India Colloquium of the Ann 

Arbor University, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Prof. Benoy Kutnar Sarkar was a revolutionist and fighter for 
freedom. He used to say: “I was born in 1905". “My name is 
1905". “Always remember the glorious Bengali Rovolution of 1905.” 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote many songs for this Revolution. He 
composed music for his verses and led tke young revolutionists 
through the streets, singing his songs in cborus. One of these 
memorable songs was Amar Sonar Bangla (My Golden Bengal, 1905). 
My beloved father was so inspired by tbis song that he translated. 
it into English so that the whole world could read it and gather 
inspiration from it. A reproduction of ths original is given here 
below :— 

TAGORE’S GOLDEN BENGAL (1905) 
Englished by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
My Golden Bengal, thou art my love! 
Thy heavens and thy atmosphere 
In my heart ever play the flue. 
In Falgun month thy mango woods 
With fragrant honey make me mad ; 
Ob how gloriots ! 
When Agran's plenty strikes thy fields 
What sweet smiles have my eyes not seen! 


o 4 





0 grace, O shade, O love, O charm,— 
What a scarf have thy hands laid out 
At banyan roots, at river-banks ! 
The words, O mother, of thy lips ° 
Appear balsamic to my ears. ; 

Oh how glorious | 
When grief thy face of freshness robs 
I float away in streams of tears. 


In cattle-grazing pastures thine, 
In ferry-landings of thy streams, 
In village-cots with shade be-cooled 
Where birds are singing morn till eve 
- ånd in house yards with paddy spread 
The days of my life have their round, 
7 Oh how glorious ! N 
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My brothers they, O mother, all 
Thy cowherds*and thy farmer folk. 


E Here is the play-houte, this thy gift,— 
My life's prime was unfolded here, 

* ` "Thy dusts I use to deck my limbs 
And feel blessed at every pore. 

Oh how glorious ! 

When day ends and evening comes 
What lamplets lightest thou in huts! 
Then do T leave off sport and play 
And into thy arms swiftly run. 


` . ee 
Low at thy feet my head I lay, 
I beg of thee the dust of toes. 
That is to be my forehead s gem. 
The poor man's goods that I possess 
I offer humbly to thy feet. 

Oh how glorious! * 
No more from aliens shall I buy 
The gallows-strings for ornament. 


The 100th birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was cele- 
brated in Bern, Switzerland, in a befitting manner. The Swiss 
Indian Society of Bern organised a Tagore Celebration at the 
Conservatory of Music. Dr. M. O. Wenger, President of the 
Society, commenced his sigaificant infroduction by stating that the 
intellectual creations of Rabindranath Tagore belonged to the greatest 
achievements of India. He gave a hearty welcome address to the 
numerous guests who were present among others also the President 
of Swiss Confederation, Mr. Wahlen. Government Councillor, 
Dr. Moine, recalled his first contacts with the works of this. 
famoug author in a lively manner. He stressed the fact that the 
100th birth anniversary of Tagore was an occasjpn for the Western 
world to become conscious once again of the inspiring and emo- 
tional atmosphere whigh these poems vibrated. He thought that 
it would be appropriate to recai] the modesty of this extra- 
ordinary intellectual Indian now, ata time when the great powers 
were having a competitive struggle for the conquest of world space. 

His Excellency, Mr. M. K. Vellodi, the Ambassador of India, 
thanked for the signs of friendly ‘relationship between Switzerland 
and fis homeland India, which he was able to feel, ingan excep- 
tiong! strong degree, on the occasion of this celebration. After 
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enumerating some biographical dates of the life of Tagore, Mr. 
Vellodi drew the attention of the public to the important role that 
Tagore played in the Indian Freedom Movement. The lecture by 
Prof. Dr. Georges Redard of the University of Bern was in the 
middle-point of, the programme ; he spoke about the particularities 
of the Indian intellectual world in a subtle analysis and referred 
to the life and works of Tagore in this connection. Tagore, who 
belonged to a rich Bengali family, baving large estates, wrote his 
first book before the age of 18. Lecture-sours took him around 
the whole world. In 1917, he was offered the title of Knighthood 
from the British Government which he sefused to accept, but this 
did not mean that he nursed an aversion against the British 
because Tagore would not have been capable of such feelings of 
hatred. Prof. Redard was of the opinion that the extraordinary 
powerful personality of Tagore was marked by a-dual character: 


on one side he was a calm, enlightened and a peace-loving person, . 


^on the other hand, a man shocked by injustice, solitary in his 
struggle and an exhausted person at the end of his life, who loved 
death as much as he loved life. 

Musical performances and dances to compositions by Tagore 
which were performed by Indian students and children belonging to 
the Indian Embassy gave a nice framework to this worthy celebration 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar offered her services in the selection 
of verses from Tagore’s works and read them out in Bengali with 
German translations rendered by herself. They were well chosen 
and exhibited the symbolical and transcendental character of these 
poems. The audience was thrilled to bear the recitation of Amar 
Sonar Bangla (My Golden Bengal}, Ekla Cholo Re (Follow the 
Path alone), Tor Apon Jone Charbe Tore (Your Own Folks wild 
Forsake You), Proti Dino Ami (Hvery Day of My Life), Megher 
Pore Megh (Cloud After Cloud) and the last poem Chonkdchero 
Bibhalata (Your Weakness is a Humiliation) was sung. ? 

The National “Library of Bern exhibited many books by Tagore 
and works written on him which was opan to the Swiss public 
every day. Thousands of persons visited (he Tagore Exhibition. 
The Library was decorated with larga photos of the poet in 
Shantiniketan and when he was in Switzerland as guest of the 
French author Romain Rolland. » 

Thee Swiss Radio transmitted Tagore’s play Dak Ghar (Post 
Office) in German, French. The Tagore Celebrations were aNpreat 
success £ Switzerland. All the principal towns organised functions 
in his honour. 
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P STEVENSON ON CHILDREN 


. H. DASGUPTA 
Khargpur 


There is hardly anyone who, ab some time or another, does not look 
back fondly on his childhaod. In fact, the tendency to cast a longing, 
lingering look at the incidents and experiences of childhood is universal. 
There is ample testimony from poets and philosophers to the psychological 
fact that the child experiences joys which glow like jewels even in 
retrospect, The memory of childhood reveals, like a flash of lightning, a 
whole world of joy, wonder and excitement, Thomas Hood has given vent 
to the joy of recalling the emotions of childhood iu the lines: ‘‘I remember, 
I remember/The house where I was born,/The little window where 
the sun/eame peeping in at morn”. Wordsworth remembers with 
mixed feelings of joy and regret how ‘‘There was a time when meadow, 
grove and stream/Ihe earth and every common object/To me did seem/ 
Aparell'd in celestial light". It is in & similar mood that Vaughan 
contemplates his own childhood: ‘‘Happy those early days, when I,/ 
Shined in my Angel-infancy!’’ “O how I long to travel back/And tread 
again that ancient track”, he exclaims in his eagerness to regain the 
Paradise lost. This return to childhood is impelled by love of innocence 
and simplicity, the desire to escape, from the world of sin and corruption, 
into that Heaven which ‘lies about us in our infancy’, 

Roherl Louis Stevenson belongs to ae long line of poets—Blake, 
Vaughan, Wordsworth, to mention only a few among them—who have 
glorified the poetry of childhood, Stevenson's choice of childhood was not 
something accidental. It was due partly to a reaction from unhappy 
surroundings and courses of conduct prevalent in hjs time, partly to the 
need for gelief from the pains of his youth. But the real explanation must 
be sought in his character, for he retained a child-like spirit throughout his 
life, His frail body grew old before its time, but his spirit was ever young, 
eager to receive new impressions, new adventures. It is therefore nof 
surprising that Stevenson showed a great deal of interest in children, As 
Sidney Colvin has remarked, Louis had always taken an ‘‘exceptionally 
observing and loving interest...in young children, His marriage, in giving 
him a stepson of 12, but no child of his own, was the occasion of altogether 
new” thoughts about children. In the judgment of Edmund Gosse, the 


coming of his stepson broadened his view pf children", “He began to see 


in them fl variations of "this intelligent and sympathetic little stepson of 


his ownf.’ N 
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- A recurring note in Stevenson's writings is chillhood; sometimes it is 

` the memory of his own early years,, sometimes generalisations about 
children. He tells us a great deal about his childhood—his child mindy 
its peculiar pleasures, the training best suited to it, its delightful habits, 


notions and naughtiness—in those charming little poems gathered together ` 


in the book .called “A Child's Garden of Verses”, while his attitudesto 
children is best revealed in the essay entitlec ‘‘Child’s Play”. 

‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’, at first begun as an amusement of the 
sick-room, was seriously pursued and considerable progress made with it, 
Written from 1881 to 1884 and published in 1885, the book is a popular 
‘nursery classic’, It is not, however, as Sampson points out, “a book of 
verse for children, but a book of verse about children. Children, of course, 
like many of the pieces, but essentially the poems are the disclosure of a 
child's mind". Much of the child Stevenson’s soul is revealed here. In 
these verses Stevenson attempted something, which had never really 
been done before in such perfect form. There are many nursery rhymes 
which crystallise children’s thoughts and faucies; put this book is a fine 
exposition of the working of a particular child mind over a great variety of 
things. Its excellence is due to the fact that Stevenson’s young days, in 
spite of pains and *sufferings, had always been full of those simple and 
direct pleasures of incident and encounter and memory which happy 
children enjoy. The world had been full of a number of things and the 
verses are a record of the memory of these things. 

The book expresses perfectly the joy not only of a particular childhood, 
the childhood of Stevenson, but ‘the glorious morning face’ of the 
childhood of ail generations, Stevenson describes here the joys of 
childhood that have not changed since frst children laughed and loved 
upon the earth, the joy in bitis and beasts, flowers and stars, water, winds 
and sunshine, the joys of sleep and play, and the joy of the memory and 
the foretaste of the hidden things. Tha magic of childhood has been 
perfectly caught in these verses, " 

The insight into his child mind which is displayed in these verses 
makes it natural to ask what the grown-up Stevenson’s attitude fm children 
was. His views about children have been clearly set foygh in the 
illuminating essay ‘Child’s Play’, written in 1878, He shows here 
consummate skill in the delineation of child psychology. It wash s own 
childhood that Stevenson had in mind when he set about anal;zb g the 
motives by which children are ruled, We see in it Stevenson s genuine 
sympathy for children, The outlook of children upon their games which 
this eseay presents is unmistakably that which Stevenson preserved as a 
vivid reeo!leetion of his very young days. He lays particular emphasid on 


play ig the life of children. As he puts it, “In the child's world of dim . 


sensation, piay is all in all," And the essence of play, accordinsg to him, 
ig mapf-believe ‘‘Making believe is the gist of his whole life...” ko much 
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Š * e . 
"so, that “they are willing to forgo the realities and prefer’the shadow to ' 
+ . 

thd substance", For instance, when we see them talking together 


D 
apparently intelligibly, they may, in fact, be chattering gibberish all the 


' time and making believe that they are talking French.” It is well known 
how children resent the idea of a meal in their hours of play. “They must 


find”, says Stevenson, “some imaginative sanction, and tell themselves 
some sort of story, to account for, to colour, to render entertaining, the 


' simple processes of eating and drinking". Their love of make-believe 


asserts itself even in the sphere of games, Without it even games like 
football and cricket tend to be dull. 

The child’s play involves a good deal of imitation, a tendency which 
is so characteristic of children. Living as they do in a ‘world of moonshine’, 
children are generally indifferent te the world of grown-up people. Their 
primary object is play and the interest which they take in their 
surroundings is for the sake of imitation only. ““Arb for arb is their motto, 
and the doings of grown people are only interesting as the raw material 
for play," ‘Fame and honour, the love of young men and the love of 
mothers, the business man's pleasure in method, all these and others they 
anticipate and rehearse in their play hours”. . 

Children are no doubt imaginative creatures, but their imagination, 
according to Stevenson, is not well developed. "It is in some ways," says 
he, ‘but a pedestrian fancy that the child exhibits. It is the grown 
people who make the nursery stories; all the children do is jealously to 
preserve the text’. This imperfect imagination in children, which is due 
to their incomplete experience, explains their need for ‘overt action’, 
Grown-up people can imagine themselves in all sorts of situations, all the 
while sitting quietly by the fire or lying in bed, This is exactly what a 
child cannot do, or does not do, at least when he can find anything else. 
“He works all with lay figures and stage properties". If it is a story of 
fighting, he must vise, get hold of something by way of a sword, and have 
a corfbat with a piece of furniture until he feels quite exhausted. Such 
behaviour in children leads Stevenson to the conclusion: “Nothing can 
stagger a child’s faith; he accepts the clumsiesb substitutes and can 
swallow the*most staring incongruities’’. 


Such being the children’s frame of mind, the problem ‘of their upbring- 
ing and education, observes Stevenson, should be tackled with the utmost 
care and sympathy, He reminds us that ‘‘children dwell in a mythological 
epoch and are not the contemporaries of their parents," He clearly points 
out the futility and beneful effect of corporal punishment on children: 
“Of goes the child corporally smarting, but morally rebellious’. It is 
clear Stevenson gave much thought to the parent-child relation. He shows 

“a real undggrstanding witl the minds of children when he says, for instance, 
that childfen would have as much difficulty to understand their paroque 88 
the pareyts would find it difficult to understand them, 
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Next, Stevenson dwells at some length on a matter of considerable 
impertance in the training of children—tħe question of their truthfulness, * 
“Children”, he reiterates, “walk in a vain show, and among mists and” 
rainbows; they are” passionate after dreams and unconcerned about . 
Tealities ; speech is a difficult art not wholly learned; and there is nothing 
in their tastes or purposes to teach them what we mean by abstrait 
truthfulness.” Accordingly he calls upon parents to make allowance for 
their imperfect speech and not to expect from them “any peddling 
exactitude about matters of fact", 

Stevenson’s liberal and symp thetic attitude to children is clearly 
reflected in his passionate plea for the liberty of children to pursue their 
own interests: ‘‘It would be easy to leavd them in their native cloudland, 
where they figure so prettily—pretty like flowers and innocent like dogs, 
They will come out of their gardens soon enough, and have to go into 
offices and the witness-box. Spare them yet a while, O concientious 
parent! Let them doze among their playthings yet a little! for who knows 
what a rough, warfaring existence lies before them in the future ?’’. 
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A NOTE ON BAUDLAIRE'S POETRY 


A KUuBERNATH Ray, M.A. (Car.), 


Lecturer in English, Nalbari Degree College, Assam. 


I 


Pierre Charles Baudlaire, the forerunner of Symbolist Movement 
in the French Poetry and the poet of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ (The Flowers of 
Evil) represents a strange literary paradox. Lytton Strachey in his little 
but reliable book ‘The Land-marks of French Literature’ refers the para- 
doxical synthesis which we find in Baudlaire. There are writers like Keats 
who isolate their personal sorrow and gloom from the world of beautiful 
impressions which they express in their works. On the other hand, there 
are those like Swift in whose life as well as literature all-pervading darkness = 
and horror reigns, supreme and undiminished. But Baudlaire is a strange 
combination of both. In his poetry we find ccstaty of pleasure parallel 
to the haunting horrors of hell. Such a synthesis of ‘sunny pleasure 
gardens’ and ‘the dark limbo’ is bound to be a strange paradox difficult 
to define or classify. 

Baudlaire was the second son of an old father but the first of a young 
refined mother who married a military officer after the expiry of the first 
husband. Generally step-fathers as a class are condemned by their step- 
sons in this world of ours, and so did Baudlaire ; though most probably his 
own egocentric nature is more to blame for titis, as his step-father did every- 
thing for him, except keeping him near his mother, which a Victorian-type 
‘gent’ could think of. He was sent to a colege, then to a military school 
but everywhere he proved a failure because of his inconsistent life and ego- 
centric temper. Later on he was sent to Calcutta to see the world and 
acquiregexperience of life ; but he stopped in the way in some part in the 
tropical pegion, whero he stayed for a while to enjoy the rich sensuous luxury 
of the tropical nature and then he returned to Paris. There he chose Art 
and Dandyism as the vocation of his life and joined the life of the Latin- 
quarter in Paris, drinking, whoring, and squandering money on herlots and» 
actresses of whom Jeane Duval was one. He lived in abject poverty and 
debt. He was helped at times by his mother with whom he had cold and 
Superficial relations only. At the age of forty he became completely broken 
in*mind and body. Paris was a great centre of ‘new painting’ and ‘new 
poetry’ those days ; and Impressionism and  Parnassianism were in full 
swing Jespectively. Landscapes and nudes were painted in colours as we 
feel afd see in actual experience. 
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The traditional motifs, the rhetorics of shapes and fines, the iraditional 
colours all were discarded in the name of &ctual sense-impression and ‘thew . 
essence’ of the experience. For such a painting a detached, objective mood ; 
is necessary, unmixede of personal excitement and feelings. In the case 
of nude-paintings this objective indifference was acquired by making oneself ° 
over-familiar with the body of the modei girl! In such an atmosphere” 
Baudlaire too wrote his sense-impressions of ecstacy and pleasure, and of 
horror and gloom but not with cold indifference. His fame rests mainly 
on ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ (The Powers of Evil) a collection of his poems which 
increased in bulk in every edition it went during his life-time. There are 
other cycles of poems and some fine prose-poems too. Besides poetry, he 
wrote first-rate criticism with amazing criticál understanding and depth. 
He was one of the fans of Sainte-Beauve who ruled the contemporary scene 
of French literary criticism (cf. Epistle to Sainte Beauve: ‘Les F.du.M’). 
But Sainte-Beauve did never give him any recommendation and at last it 
was the genius of the man himself which built up an eternal Taj of fame 
for him during the last days of his own life-time. His influence was of 

* continental length and breadth and the Symbolist poets of France, Swin- 
burne, Dowson and Yegts of England and R. M. Rilke of Germany owe a 
lot to him for new dimensions in their poetic consciousness. In India 
Baudlaire was introduced by ‘the Sabuj Patra’-group of Bengali writers. ^ 

Baudlaire died at the age of forty-seven (1865 A.D.) inside a dirty 
room in the arms of his mother who never appreciated her son's giving up 
of military career for the sake of poetry, though the whole of France was 
talking of his name outside. 


11 


. 

Gautier was one decade older than Baudlaire in life and work both. 
The former brought the Parnassian movement against the romantic vagueness 
and emotional hotch-potch of Victor Hugo and his imitators. He brought 
‘form’ to the fore-ground at the cost of sentiment—just the reverse of whét 
Romanties did. Further, the content of expression was not some object 
but the impressions in fragments, arising out of that object. Baudlaire 
kept himself attached with to this movement for the sake of ‘form’, but 
he reacted against their poverty of sentiments in the sphere of ‘content’, 

In fact, Baudlaire is a Romantic who recrientated the Romanticism 
of the old school. Byron, Goethe and Hugo postd themselves as a ‘whole 
man’ in their poetry while studied the dualism fn the society and the Nature. 
But Baudlaire studied the gulf, the crevices of his own brittle soul. The 
result is a new type of morbid spiritualism. Keats would have done the 
same, had he fragmentised his own soul and studied the phenomenonal 
world with the dissociated parts of his own soul separately, as Baudlaige did. E 
Keats, despite the inter-play of horror and delight at the primary .ldyel is 
transport€d as a complete ‘whole’ beyond all this sordidity, at the moments 
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of ecstacy. But in $audlaire one fragment of his soul is exalted up, while = 

‘the other one is raked and harwowed simultaneously. The result was ‘a 

hew Romanticism of dissociated personality’ in terms of, not what ego feels 

*of other things, but what one feels of his own ego. This requires a highly 

' e Sensitive consciousness which can catch hold of any impression which ig, 
even, at the brink of entering into the abyss of Unconcious. 

He has summed up his whole theory of symbolism and sense-impr2ssion 
in one of his poems : ‘Correspondances’. We are moving in this world of 
phenomena which is a forest of symbols, every phenomenon being the symbol 
of some pattern of that’ forest. The meaning of every experience is to be 
grasped through sensations and counter-sensations coming from the different 
corners of this forest through ‘these ancient trees’ as echo, re-echo, counter- 
echo, mixed-echo and the like. Some times one types of sensation is 
translated into another, say visual into auditory, auditory into smell and 
the like ; and the meaning of the experience (meaning which this experience 
symbolises) is to be grasped by taking into consideration ‘the whole 
elusture' (or ‘the metaphor’) of these diverse impressions. Here is the 
text of the small poem out of which much capital was made by Mallarmé 
and the other Symbolists : 

“Nature is a temple in which living pillars some times utter a babel 
of words, man traverses it through forest of symbols that watch him with 
knowing eyes. d 

"Like prolonged echoes which merge far away in an opaque deep 
oneness as vast as darkness; as vast as light, perfumes sounds and colours 
answer to each other. 

“There are perfumes fresh and cool as bodies of children, mellow as 
oboes green as fields, and others that are perverse rich and truimphant, 

“that have the infinite expansion of fnfinite things—such as amber 
musk, benjamin and incense, and chant ectstacies of the mind and the 
senses." 

Every experience is symbolic. But no symbol can be expressed in 
one word as every ‘situation’ is highly complex and requires ‘one full 
metapher’ to express it. Thus we find that this new symbolism is different 
from the,older type in which single words like ‘winecup’ stood for life and 
‘fish’ or ‘lamenting nightingale’ for yearning soul, as we find in Kabir, in 
Sufis and in Blake and Yeats. 
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“ Baudlaire's expressions beak testimony to his ‘subjective honesty’. 
He did not idealise ugliness if he felt it to be ugly. Expressing as he felt he 
triéd to extract beauty from this very ugliness by force of form and truthful 
rendition. In his poem ‘Carrion’ he gives a picture of a body rotting limb 
by lim] the crawling of insects in the puss and the feast of vultures and 
bitcheg “The whole piece is a successful example of ‘aversive s&timent’ 
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(Vibhatsa-Rasa). It is addressed to the beloved in the tnd : “O my beauty 
tell the vermins that will devour you with kisses, how I immortalised this, " 
very form of my decay'd love." " 

His experience of love and beauty often comes from ugly sources. 
Their value lies in their high sensitiveness. He writes on the hairs of tho" 
beloved : “Let me breath long, long, odour of your hairs and dip my whole 
face in it as a thirsty man does the water of spring and shake it in my hand 
like a perfumed handkerchief so that I might wave the moments in the air.” 

Death, he felt, as something omnipresent. Horror and nightmares 
for him were too real to forget. Despite this he disliked spiritual torpor 
(ennui) which has paralysed the human emctions. A naked beauty does 
not appear to us like a flower, a vital expression of warmth and life, but 
something either repulsive or intoxicating. Both are the marks of mental 
sickness. Baudlaire in one of his poems satirising Parisian ideal of love, 
which he himself was a victim of, praises the early days of man when he did 
not suffer from the either of the psychological inhibition. (‘I love the 

~ memory of the age of nakedness : ‘Les F du M.’). 

In his poems specially those of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’, we find a strong 
note of the fascinatiow for Satan or Evil. Some critics have thought it 
to be an expression of what is technically called in Christian Mysticism, the 
Dark-Night of Soul, which is a state of insensibility to pain or pleasure, good  , 
or evil. It is not the monopoly of only mystics and saints. It has been 
experienced by poets too. A poet also fee.s Ecstacy or Dark-Night or 
Beatitude at times which is felt by mystics, though experience in the former 
case is feeble and transient. The example of the Dark-Night we find in 
‘Dejection’-ode of Coleridge or ‘the Hallow Men’ of Eliot, the latter express- 
ing the Dark-Night of the coWective soul. 

But in the case of Baudlaire perhaps it is not this Dark-Night of Soul. 

Though there is a religious sentiment work:ng behind his fascination for 
Evil undoubtedly, in fact he enjoys Evil. He can differentiate between 
Good and Evil and then chooses Evil in order to enjoy the torture of soul ahd 
the ecstacy of sense-impression together. He enjoys it as a dose of opium. 
(In fact, he translated in French DeQuincey’s ‘Confessions of an Opium 
Eater). He prays,to Satan, ‘the most beautiful of all angels’: Glory 
and praise to you Satan in the heights of heavens where once you reigned 
and in the depth of hell where, vanquished, you dream in silence, 

“Grant that my soul someday may rest jn peace beside you under the 
tree of knowledge at the hour when on your brow, like a new Temple, its 
branches spread.” 

This attraction towards Evil, as Francis Scarfe puts it, is something 
like search of good in the Evil itself. Whether it is search of good om simple >, 
hedonism gn the part of the poet, is difficult to decide. But one fact mains. 
&hovo uo that there impressions came to him at some spiritu level 
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in which not only sensory systems but his soul also was involved, ather- 

wise its experience “would not have been so intense and white-hot. So in 
’ -sdme way it is related to his religious temper which unconciously worked 
in him because of his catholic upbringing. It is religious in the sense in 
Which old Omar Khayyam's epicurianism is taken for Sufi sensibility or 
Shakespeare's irritation im his Sonnets is taken for his affection. But 
certainly it is not the Dark-Night of Soul in which a man feels himself 
like an abandoned child in a desert unable to feel or act anything 
positive, either good or evil. Ib is stage positively religious. While 
Baudlaire's sentiments are negatively religious. 

Another dominating factor in ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ is Baudlaire’s con- 
ception of beauty, as something ravishing unemotional in itself, sensuous 
fatal but at tha same time magnetic like the eyes of a Panther. In one of 
his poems calling his beloved a dancing snake, he writes: “How I love, 
my indolent darling, the skin of your so beautiful body glistening like shim- 
maring raiment. On your unfathomable hitter tanged hair that odorous 
restlessness with waves of blue and brown, like a ship awakening in the 
morning wind my soul sets sail for a far off heaven. 

“Your eyes in which nothing bitter or sweet can be seen are too cold 
gems in which gold blends with steel. . 

“Watching you walk in cadence, lovely in your carefreeness one would 
Say you were a snake dancing at the end of a stick." 

In another poem ‘Hymn to Beauty’ which appeared in the last edition 
of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ (so the poem belongs to the last part of his life), he 
expresses the same sentiment without any revision. 

“(O Beauty!) tho dazzled-moth wings towards you, its candle, and 
sizzles and flames, yet cries “Blessed be this torch!’ The quivering lover 
outstretched on his beloved, looks like a dying man caressing his own tomb. 


* * * x * 


What does it matter if you come from Satan or from God ?— Angel 
or Siren velvet-eyed fairy, all rythm, Perfume, and light, so long as you 
make the world less hideous and lighten the leaden hours ?" 

Hew different from Keats's,-the whole conception appears to be! 


b IV 


The Penguin editor of Baudlaire has divided his postry in seven groups 
on the biographical lines. The merits of the division are beyond doubt , 
for any student of Baudlaire, but at the same time one fact must be ever 
kept in mind that poet remained one from the beginning to the end of 
creation. Time did not bring any essential change in either his sensibility 
or his life. He is the first representative of our modern poetry and fore. 
runner of the Symbolist Movement. Hig ‘Correspondances’ constitutes the 
bedroclf-of the whole philosophy of creation which was followed by Mallarmé 
and hif generation. But, however, there is one distinction which pointed 
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"out by Francis Scarve, betweon Baudlaire and the symbolists. The latter 
are more or less materialist and their impression is confined to this material  - 
universe which appeared to be meaningless to them. Baudlaire, despite his, T 
deep pessimism, has as it is shown, a spiritual level of some sort, and universe, 
despite being replete with nightmares and Death, was meaningful to him, > 
however feeble the meaning may be. The marble-cold sensuousness of 
beauty also has an eternal value too : 

“I am beautiful, O mortals’ (says Venus) as a dream in stone and my 
breast on which every man has bruised himself in turn, is formed to inspire 
love as eternal as silent as the Matter itself." . 

Despite all this, we cannot put Baudlaire in the line of healthy Symbo- 
lists like Kabir, Rabindranath or Kahlil Gibran. After all he is to be classed 
with the Decandence—writers like Oscar Wilde whose ‘De Profundis’ also 
appears to have a spiritual aspect in a eertain measure, 


'. MUSINGS ON A VERSE OF KALIDASA . 


TRILOKANATHA JHA, M,A., 
Lecturer C. M. College, Darbhanga 


The present discourse is an attempt at an analysis of a verse of 
Kālidāsa. It is as follows :— 

‘kaildsagauram vrsam üruruksoh 
padarpandnugrahaviitaprstham 

avebi mam kinkaram astamürteh 
kumbhodaram nama nikumbhamitram”’ 

This verse occurs in the second canto of the Raghuvamáía. It is a 
part of the lion’s self-introduction in the course of his conversation with 
King Dilipa, The lion introduces himself as ane Kumbhodara by name,— 
a friend of Nikumbho. He further poses to be a very favourite and loyal 
servant of Lord Siva, who bestows favour upon him by purifying his back 
by setting His foot on it while wishing to ride on the back of his bull, 
which is white (and high) like the Kailàsa a peak of the Himalaya 
Mountain, 

In the present context it is obvious that Kalidasa intends to convey 
the immense height of the bull and not its white colour. For, the mention 
of the back of the lion as a tentative support to the first stride of Lord Siva 
can be logically cogent only when a reference is made to the immense 
height of the bull, which Lord Siva intends to ride on. The colour of 
the bull has probably got nothing to do in thê present context. It appears 
to be rather a misfit. It lacks textual cogency. For, ordinarily, no ladder 
or nothing of the sort is essentially required to ride on a white bull. A 
whéte bull may be very small or he may be of a medium stature where 
any other support to the first stride may not at all be required or he may 
also be t€o high to be within an easy access for the stride of a human 
being. Sm, the whiteness of the bull can, in no case, be regarded as a 
raison d'étre of his immense height. Under ordinary gircumstances the 
expression 'kiilásagauram, vrsam’ (the bull white as Kaflasa) can only 
refer to the kailasa-white colpur of Lord Siva's pet bull. And this is far 
from what the poet appears to bave intended to convey. 

Now in support of the use of the expression ‘kaildsagauram’ in lieu 
of Kailüsoccam' ib can be argued that tha poet is fully justified in making 
such a use. For, in conformity with the principle ''dharmayor ekenirdese 
'nyasya, satnvit sühacgryüt"." Out of dwo (concomitant) attributes if one 
is menfioned there takes place an automatic apprehension of the other 


1 [verse No. 35, NSP edn., 1929. PN 
2f Küvgülankürasütra-4-IT-10, NSP, 1953 edn, 
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on account of concomitance between them laid down by Vamana, by the 7, 


very mention of the expression ‘Kaildsagauzam’ (white as Kailasa) there * 


will be an immediate and automatic apprehension of the immense 
height of the bull. " For, "uccatva? (height) and ‘g2uratva’ (whiteness) e ` 
are concomitant attributes with referenze to the Kailāsa. And so 
the use of eitber of these concomitant attributes will serve as a ground 
for the apprehension of the remaining cne. The dictum of Vamana 
referred. bo above appears to be closely related to the popular maxim 
“ekasambandhijidnam aparasambandhismarckam *bhavati" (an apprehen- 
sion of a relative term occasions a recollection of its relatum). 

But this principle of Vamana, as Mahimabhatta has pointed out in 
his Vyaktiviveka,* is exposed to serious objections. Basing over arguments 
of Mahimabhatta’s line of thinking, we” may Submit thab in the present 
context, if one follows in the footsteps of Vamana, one is likely to offend 
the taste of art-connoisseurs. For, if the mention of the expression ‘gaura’ 
(white) can serve asa ground for the apprehension of the height (uccatva) 
there arises a possibility of the apprehension of the coolness (sitatva) as 
well, Because, in ‘both the eases the neture of concomitance with 
reference to the Kailàfa is identical. In other words, ‘gauratva’ is con- 
comitant with ‘uccatva’ in the same manner as it is with 'Sitatva' so far 
as the Kailisa is concerned. There is no specific difference between these 
two as’ regards the nature of conesmitanse, Of the many attributes 
‘uccalva’ ‘sitatva’ ete., concomitant with 'gauratoa' with reference to the 
Kailáse there is no obvious ground which may sccount for the admission 
of only one of them to the entire exclusion of the rest. For, in the present 
ease a relationship of the probans and the probaadum (sádhyasüdhanabhava) 
cannot be established to @ubsist between, the expressed attribute 
‘gauratva’ and its implied concomitant viz., “uccatva’, The former cannot 
be regarded as a ground for the inferential apprehension of the latter, 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that in the verse under oriti- 
eal analysis the work ‘gaura’ forming a part of the expression ‘Faildsa- 
gauram’ does not deserve mention. Besides, the attribute 'wccatva', 
which must have been mentioned, has not been mentioned at gll. This 
process involves a duplication of defects. Here we have an instance of 
both, what Mahimabhatta calls, ‘vgeydvacana’ (Non-mention of that which 
, cught to be mentioned) and ‘avdcyavacana’ (Mention of the non-mention- 


able). But the present verse appears to have escaped his notice. 
x * * x ts 


` Vide Vyaktiviveka— vimarsa two—pp. 367-370, Chowkhambe, 1936 edn. 6 


* CONCEPTION OF SELF-REALISATION 
(FROM THE STANDPOINT OF MONISTIC-IDEALISM) É 


ANIL KUMAR MOOKERJEE, 
Garbeta College. 


Each conscious moment of man’s life expresses a motive, a hope— 
some promise of the future. Indeed, a man is worth his name by virtue 
of his conscious aspiration to «higher ends and values. Without shese he 
is reduced to a mere chance-production in a welter of blind energy; music, 
poetry, philosophy, belles-leftres, ib short, ths fine blossoms of life turn 
into pale imitations. 

An earthly lover lives on the hope of union with the beloved, a social 
reformer dreams of a renovated society, a patriot visualises the liberation 
of his motherland, a poet’s eye glows with ‘‘the vision spiendid’’ of 
glimpses of the coming day. The millennium-seeking Shelley yearns 
within us and ‘hopes that "spring cannot be far bahind’’. ‘I'he question 
is—what is the ultimate end of our lives? What is it that tends to be 
expressed through all our strivings—to be expressed definitely in terms 
of material good? The ancient thinkers of India announced that it is thc 
supreme bliss whose partial and transcient revelations we have in th. 
small satisfactions of our empirical life. Throughout the bewildering maze 
of dreamy hopes and several millenniums of his ceaseless endeavour mau 
is, consciously or unconsciously,- grappling with the problem—how ta 
attain absoute bliss. From an observation that the very effort to live 
and evolve higher forms of being is based fn an urge to happiness, the 
ancient Rishis affirmed that bliss constitutes the positive aspect of life; 
it is the living and breathing centre of our existence. So our sgarch fcr 
bliss turns out to be a search for the reality within our own beings. The 
question, now, arises—what is the innermost being of man and how can 
it be realised? 

But the reality of man cannot be considered in isolation from tho 
all-embra&ing reality of the Universe-Brahman. The Upanishads declare 
explicitly “who could live and breathe in shis world of life, if there were 
no spirit of joy in the Universe?" Man should not, therefore, shrink 
from encountering the world around. In his search for bliss, he should 
be careful, always, to seek fr objective truth and not for mere emo- 
tional satisfaction, careful not to neglect tae demands of reality by basing 
his life on dream. Real satisfaction cannot be achieved through mecna- 
nism of fantasy. So the Upanishads find it essential to raise the query 
. regarding the ultimate reality in ordereto decide the issues abaut the 
summum. bonum of life —Atha-tu Brahma-Jijidsd; our conéeption of 


self-realishtion is to be based upon an understanding of the higi&est truth 


about the Universe in which all live, mcve and have their being, 
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Tt is, however, to be noted that any enquiry S bou the Real must 
set out from the experience of man, for it is only through our experience “e 
of the world that we can find our way to a ground of the world, tg 
that which is ultimately real. Further our experience can be interpreted. 
from the point of view either of an extrovert or of an introvert; it can” 
be referred to an inner (psychic) ground or to an extra-mental reality. 
But on closer examination, the external meaning of our experience will 
turn out to be its internal meaning, for the reality, appeariug outside 
our life and mind, is identical with the reality within ourselves. We are 
aware that the conception of the nature of objects has been altered under 
the penetrating examination of the modern physicist. Brute matter was 
resolved info the orderly movements of mé:ecules and atoms; and the 
most :ccent analysis has transformed the atom into a system of electrons. 
A student of physical science should, af this stage, find in things, nothing 
but sense-experience or possibilities of sensation. Atoms or electrons can- 
not be sensed. They can be called ' working conceptions ' intended to 
explain phenomena; they are only logical demands to arrange and describe 
facts. 'Phey are mere possibilities of sensations. This led James’ and 
Whitehead to consider ‘‘experience’’ as the ‘basal’ fact in the world. 
Secondly, since man ¿is the most important item in the scheme of the 
evolutionary nature, the royal road to reality is supposed to lie along the 
being of man. If our philosophy is to be based on foresight rather than 
on hindsight into the process of evolution, we should concern ourselves 
most with man and probe our own beings. ‘The question regarding the. 
reality of all existence becomes, now, a question about the reality of man. 
* What is the determinant of man and his experiences ' becomes the 
central problem. The energy of thought is thus reflected back from the 
inorganic to the organic, from nature to man, from Macrocosm to Miero- 
cosm. The ultimate source*of all beings is declared in one of the 
Upanishads as ‘‘the ear of our eats, eye of our eyes, nay even, the source 
of all our vital and mentdl energy" Srotrasya Srotram Manaso Mano 
yat vücho ha vücham Sa u Prànasya Prünah, ete. (Kena). 
Let us look into our own experience. Let us analyse our perception 

of things. Take, for instance, visual percepsion. What is ita source ? 
The external-eye, or the retina or the brain centre? None of gittese: for 
many persons are found to sleep with their eyes open. The elfarest pair 
of eyes are theré, the light reaches the retina, the nerve-impulse is 
carried to the brain and yet there is no impression. Why? Because, the 
* mind is not there. Yet the satisfaction remains half-hearted. Is ‘this 
finite mind all? Is it substantial at all? Je it the last word? No, for to 
use Hume’s expression “when I enter into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception either of heat or cold, light or 
shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasüre. I ean never catch x uen with- 
out perception and never can observe anything but pereeption.'" Accord- . 
ing to Kant. also the substantial reality in our mind is always other thaa 
what we“inow of it. All this difficulty, however, is due to the' fact that 
_ the attitude we adopt, even in our metaphysical endeavour, is hopelessly 
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piecemeal. We concern ourselves with the limited self which is bup the 
passing phase of a letger self. The real self is absolutely limitless. The 


: ,'imitation arising either from tHe empirical consciousness or from the 


* consciousness of the logical duality of self and not-self cannot affect the 
éssential self. i : 

* Indeed, Hume is right when he says that sense-experience pulverizes 
tfe unity of self into numberless fragments. ‘But to this length only, he 
can legitimately go and not further to assert that there is no unity of self. 
He should not ascribe the limitations of the empirical consciousness to 
the metaphysical or real self. He himself says that he cannot catch 
his self. He stumbles over a particular state of his consciousness. It is 
obvious, therefore, that behind and besides, over and above these mental 
states there is a being in him who cannot catch his own being and stumbles 
over each of these states in his attempts. Kant also is right in maintain- 
ing that the self cannot be eknowne by reason, for reason knows the self 
by objectifying it. Hence the knowable is the object of the self and not 
the self itself. The true self is a reality transcendending all Logical 
Categories. Let us, therefore, have an attitude of transcendence. Let us 
transcend the mind itself in order to know the being superior to mind; 
let us wake in the plane of supra-mental consciousness. The process must 
be logical, intuitive, but not analytical or differentigl as we are apt to 
have it in our scientific investigations. 

The self is there as ‘the real’ but the denial is due to our wrong 
process of scientific analysis. One of the Upanishads states explicitly that 
the said reality is unknown, not because He is not there but. because He 
is above the known Anyat Eva Tat "Viditát Athah Aviditát Adhi, ete. 
(Kena Upanishad). He is to be discovered in the depth of our being, not 
by projecting Him, but by developing a familiarity, a sympathy and 
affinity with Him. The mighty secret will then at once appear and cover 
us in glory. There is then the feeling of life dtself living in the very heart 
of reality—-which is the Supreme bliss Dhiráh Amritáh Bhavanti (Kena 
Upanishad) ‘‘Knowing this the wise become immortal" and hence they 
get full amount of absolute bliss (Life is bliss and therefore, immortality 
or absolute life amounts to absolute bliss). - 

The summum. bonum of life thus realised, one will find oneself the 
possessor tof an inexhaustible treasure; the whole universe itself will be 
found congensed in the significance of his own self. The gulf between 


‘the within’ and ‘the without’ is bridged over by the mgnistic significance 


of his intuition, he finds no necessity of projecting his desires outside. 
In this drawing in of his desires from the objects of the senses, he is 
compared in the Gita to a tortoise drawing its limbs into its shell. He is 
then satisfied in the self, by fhe self. This glorious State delivers him 
from all excitement in pain or in exultation and puts him beyond the 
reach of fear and passion, 


THOMAS PAINE AND FOREIGN RULE 
. — IN INDIA | ; 


ASHOKE MUSTAFI ° 
Maulana Azad Collage, Calcutta 


Thomas Paine, the famous author of “Rights of Man”, was one of the 
few Western thinkers who soriously preoccupied themselves with Indian 
issues at a time, whèn these failed to arouse sufficient interest in the Western 
countries. He raised a note of warning against British imperialistic expan- 
sion in India at the very close of the 18th*century. A sworn enemy of 
corruption and privilege, as he was, Paine justly grew agitated over the 
excesses of the East India Company. He completely exposed England 
as a colonial power and cried a halt to the onward march of British colo- 
nialism at the right moment. He openly upbraided Britain for cruelties 
to Asiatics, not only in India but also in the Far East. He held that the 
foreign policy, pursued by the English Government, was a mere reflection 
of the unjust and tyrgnnical policy, followed in home affairs. He sincerely 
wanted a speedy end of the British colonial system and solemnly uttered the 
following words : “I firmly believe that the Almighty, in compassion to 
mankind, will curtail the power of Britain.”* T. Paine fought Colonialism 
with the zeal of a missionary because he looked upon it as a menace to 
world-eivilisation. 

Paine laid bare before his leaders the sinister implications of company 
rule in India. He accused the East India Company for a twofold crime. 
He held that the company wjlfully kept the poor Indians ignorant of the 
aetual state of things in their country. In his opinion the Company made 
them ab once instruments and objects of murder. Paine wasted no words 
to nont out that England perpetrated all these cruelties in the name of 
Christianity. This purposive association of religion and politics is posgjble 
in his opinion, only in politically backward countries. He washed the 
dirty linen of British Colonialism in public when he said in utt@r disgust 
and contempt : “That instead of Christian examples to the Indians she hath 
basely tampered wfth their passions, imposec on them ignorance, and made 
them tools of treachery and murder”. Thus he excellently summarised the 


' true position of India under Company rule. e 
Dwelling on the Life and Death of Rebert Clive, Paine characterised 


the monument of Clive as “an emblem of the vanity of all earthly pomp”? 
He pointed out in no uncertain turns that the systematic economic exploita- 
v 


1 «Works of Thomas Paine", edited by Comway— Vol. 1. “A serious Thought”. 
2 «Works of Paine", edited by Conway, Vol. I. “A sérious Thought”. * 
3 “ffe and death of Robert Clive"—Conway's edition of Paine's Works, Vol. I, 
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tion of'India was the worst feature of the Company rule. He was opposed 
' toa continuation of the Company ryle in India not because of the downright 
‘corruption and inhuman oppression practised by the Company so much but 
_ because of the fact that it grossly violated noble religious principles for the 
sake of petty economic gains. Paine remarked in utter exasperation : + 
“The horrid scene that is now acted by the English Government in the 
East Indies, is fit to be told of Goths and Vandals who, destitute of principle, 
". robbed and tortured the world they were incapable of enjoying”. What 
Paine deplored most was this total lack of principle on the part of the 
Company. He sought to move the cheated, and oppressed Indians to serious 
thought and action, when he said : “Oh India ! thou loud proclaimer of 
European cruelties thou bloody monument of unnecessary deaths, be tender 
in the day of enquiry and show a Christian world thou canst suffer and 
forgive” .® ^ 
Paine urgently drew the attention of the West to the excesses of 
England in India, when others were dimly aware of them. The Indian 
problem was not a purely local one but a problem of International significance 
to Thomas Paine. He believed that Colonialism has an inevitable tendency 
to spread from one backward area of the world to the other. He also believed 
that it creates insurmountable problems not only fér the world but also 
for the relevant colonial power. Paine rightly said : “for the domestic happi- 
ness of Britain and the peace of the world I wish he had not a foot of land 
but what is circumscribed within her own island. Extent of dominion 
has been her ruin, and instead of civilizing others has brutalized herself. 
Her late reduction of India, under Clive and his successors, was not so 
properly a conquest as an extermination of mankind. She is the only 
power who could practise the prodigal barbarity of tying men to mouths 
of loaded cannon and blowing them away". He clearly foresaw that the 
Company trade would ultimately spell economic disaster on England. He 
pertinently said: The Balance against England by this trade is regularly 
upwards of half a million annually sent out in the East India ships in silver 
and this is the reason, together with German intrigue and German subsidies, 
there is 8o little silver in England’’.’ No one else so clearly visualised the 
boomerang effect of English trade in India 
Paine’s great concern about Indian affairs at that time is somewhat 
uncommon and significant. But we must remember that his cosmopolitan 
outlook and humanitarian approach were qualities which marked him off 
from the contemporary writers from the social problems. The Indian i 
tangle did not escape his notice because he was a lifelong advocate of justice 
and fair-play to all. The fact also emerges that he worked with the ideas 


4 Howard Fast’s edition of Paine’s Works, p. 268. “Rights of Man"— Vol. II, 
33 5 Life and Death of Robert Clive"—Obnway's edition, Vol, I. - 

8 Crisis papers, p. 73H. Fast’s edition of works, 

1 Fast's edition, p. 268, ~ 
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‘of his time and analysed historic situation in terms of thoir dynamic factors. 

. It should also be noted that Paine fought uncompromisingly against injustice ,. 
in America as well as in India. He was not a man of narrow vision. We 
must remain thankful to him for he wrote his articles on India with a terrible 

, sense of urgency. The Indian cause received a very timely and enthusiastic’ 
consideration at'his hands. Paine’s credit lies in the fact that he popularised 
the Indian cause abroad, at a moment when it was only a minor cause of an 
obscure colony. He was also responsible in an indirect way but in no mean | 
measure, for broaden the base of the Indian struggle against British 
Colonialism. The following words of Paine are still a.source of inspiration 
to us : “Freedom hath been hunted round the Globe. Asia and Africa 
have long expelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart. O’. receive the fugitive and prepare 
in time an asylum for mankind.’”* Pains is justly acclaimed as the first 
‘great international volunteer for the cause of peace and rights of mankind, 


8 Fast’s edition, common sense, p. 39, 
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. THE PROBLEM OF THREE UNITIES AND 
. THE MODERN STAGE 


NITISH K. Basu 

Literally thousands of years ago Aristotle drew certain conclusions 
from the suecessful Greek plays of his time and since then critics of the 
western literature have been either following his observations, or modi- 
fying them or vehemently refujing them with examples drawn from 

, romantic plays. None has been able to ingore him, which is a peculiar 
tribute to his astuteness. ‘Theefact is, he found certain laws of drama 
and not mere rules and the former therefore hold good so long as the 
unsophisticated man on the street reacts to dramatic illusion freely. Ib 
15 possible theoretically for a poet writing lyric poetry, to write only for 
himself or- for an esoteric circle of friends and so ignore the publie taste 
with impunity, but '' Drama’s laws drama’s patrons give.’’ The dramatist 
always had to take into consideration the conditions of the stage and the 
taste and capacity of the public. The form of the plays has therefore 
suffered evolution along with the evolution of the public taste. The 
success of a play has depended to a great extent on the latter. The 
public has always reacted strongly to certain aspects of drama. 
Aristotle discovered some laws relating to these aspects of the well-known 
plays of his time. The details have changed through ages but the 
aspects to which Aristotle drew the attention of discerning readers have 

. remained the same. Even in the twentieth century we have to consider 
the relation between the plot and character, the action, the time element, 
the sentiment, the diction and the mechanical part, namely, the 
spectacle, just as Aristotle did so methodically. 

Among the aspects discussed by him none has raised such a contro- 
versy through centuries as the problem ‘of three unities, which are 
really three aspects of the same problem as T. S. Eliot has firmly stated.! 
Aristotle wet to the heart of the matter when he said, ''the action 
and the plotQare the end of tragedy and in everything the end is 
of principal importance."? This action must have unity. '"Tragedy, then, 
is an imitation of some action that is serious, entire, and of a proper 
magnitude—by different means in different parts—effecting through 
‘pity and terror proper purgation® and refinement of such passions.’ To 
‘remove any misunderstanding tha® may remain, he condemned episodic 
plot a little later. “The unity of plot does not consist, as some conceive 
“it to be, merely in the unity of the hero. For numberless events happen 


. ! "nities are not thres separate laws. Théy are three aspects of one law; We may 
violate the law’of Unity of Place hore flagrantly if we preserve the Law of Unity of Time or 
vice versk ; we may violate both if we ohserve more closely the law of Unity of Sentiment," 
(Thé use of Poetry and the use of Criticism, pp. 45-6). : 

' 9 N, È. Basu! English Literary criticiam and the classical Background, p. Us 4 

? * Ibid, p: 14. : ` T 
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to one man,” many of which are such as cannot be reduced to unity ; 
and so, likewise, there are many actions of one man which cannot be 
connected into one action... the fable...should be a representation 
of one action, a éomplete whole, the structural union of the parts béing 
so close that if any one of them be either displaced or taken away, éhe 
whole will be disjointed or changed.'"* Such an action may proeeed, 
without any deviation, from the beginning to the end. The plot 
preferred by Aristotle as the better one is the complex plot in which 
Reversal of Situation and Discovery are so woven that not only is the. 
unity not damaged but the tragic emotions also are intensified. Naturally 
he did not find these conditions exisiing in all Greek plays. Only in 
the best plays were these to be founc and from them the principles of 
an ideal tragedy could be drawn; nor did Aristotle insist anywhere that 
all plays in future must conform exactly sbo the rules laid down by him. ' 
That was done by the sectarians, the Neo-classieiss, who went further 
than the master. 

The rule of the three unities was created by the Neo-classicisis who 
gave the impression that ib may ba found in the Poetics. Actually 
Aristotle only insisted on the Unity of Action. “The poet, therefore, 
who would constguct his plot properly is not at liberty to begin or end 
where he pleases, but must conform to these principles." 5 He was nob 
referring to any mechanical process of joining together incidents strictly 
necessary to reach the end; he was insisting on the organic structure ef 
the play, that is, the scenes representing an inner impulse of the play 
rolling towards an inevitable catastrophe. Only im one passage he 
‘chentioned the so-called Unity of Time. “‘ Tragedy endeavours, as far 
as possible, to confine its action within the limits of a single revolution 
of the sun, or nearly so; but the time of epic action is indefinite." The 
word “ endeavours ° ang the qualifying phrase ‘‘ as far as possible” 
make it clear that he was only explaining what was done on the Greek 
stage. The contrast being with the indefinite nature of the epic uction 
such a strong phrase as “a single revolution of the sun " was used; it 
has really much less significance. It was J. C. Scalinger who put 
forward the theory that the time of the action of a play should tally with 
that of the representation on the stage.” 

Aristotle never mentioned the Unity of Place. In the Comedy it 
was very oftep neglected. Occasionally we find the same case in Greek 
tragedy. It was Castelvetro who made this idea along with that of the 
Unity of Time current in his edition of the Poetics (1570).7 He noticed 
the general practice of the Greek stage ‘out did not take into considera-. 
tion the fact that in many Greek plays like Humenides of Aeschylus,, 


ce 


4 Ibid, p. 17. 
5 Ibid, p. 16. : 
6 Published in 1561. 3 . 

" 1 “But it is evident that, in dragedy and in commedy, the plot (fable) contains one 
action only, or two that by their inter-deyendence can bes considered oue,..mot because “the 
fablestself is unsuited to contain mcre actions than one, but because the space of time, of 
twelve hours at most, in which the action is represented, and the strait limits of the place in 
whch it ig rapredented likewise, do nob permit a multitude of action,’' '* "Poetica d Atisto- 
tele Part, Prince, iii, Particell, vi) Translation by G. Saintsbury. Loci Critici), $ 
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the Trachiniae of Sophocles and the Supplices of Huripides. This ` 


. - practice was not followed. It is difficult to understand to-day how it 

was possible for such classical scholars as Scalinger and Castelvetro to 
have missed the reason behind the general conformity of the Greek plays 
to Unities of Time and Place. 

b The Greek plays were austere and the action was concentrated. 
As the tragedies were produced in the form of trilogy there was no 
imperative necessity to shift the scenes to differen? places or to cover 
a vast period in one play. In three. different plays of the same series 
such necessary changes could be presented. The nature of concentration 
of action was such in one play that changes in place, and a vast period 
of time would have damaged it. Above all, there was the chorus, which 
historically, formed an esséntial and unavoidable part of the Greek plays. 
The chorus remained on the stage from the beginning of a play to its 
end. Naturally, unless some good reason could be provided for so many 
men and women moving from one place to another the action had to 
take place at the same place. Moreover, those people could not be 
conceived as standing in the same place without food and rest for more 
than a few hours not to speak of months and years. This put a limit 
to the time covered by the action. Aristotle understood that the Unities 
of Time and Place were not an integral part of éhe dramatic action, they 
were there because of the then current form of stage representation with 
the chorus tagged to it. It has been pointed out by some eminent 
dramatic critics that the choric odes released the spectators from the 
bond of time. They ceased to reckon minutes or hours while listening 
to the music and song. The time takes by a dialogue is automatically 
noted. That is why in many Greek plays like Agamemnon and Antigone 
we have the choral odes covering hours. The spectators did not mind. 
But a change of place with the chorus remaining static would seem to 
them incongruous. > 

The English drama grew out of diversities and the changes in time 
and place were in its very blood, so to speak. The English classical 
scholars from Ascham downwards» found the native literature crude. 
“Sir Philip Sidney generally summed up the opinions of the more liberal 
section of the classicists. He could appreciate some English poems but 
he céndemned the English plays on the ground of the lack of the Three 
Unitifs, among other things. He drew his arguments from different 
classical critics, especially the neo-classical critics like Castelvetro and 
Minturno. It should be remembered that he wrote his Apology for Poetry 
before the great Elizabethan dramatists took the field. 

Ben Jonson attacked the romantic licence in the matter of time 
and place in his Prologue to Every Man in His Humour, though he had 
witnessed the successful presentation of some of Shakespeare’s best 
“plays by that time. Dryden’s Crites sums up the arguments of the Neo- 


classicists on this subject. Dryden’s Eugenius finds fault with the. E 


Anéients and points out that the Unity of Place was never insisted .on 


by Aristotle or Horace and that the Unity of Time was «fien neglected < eU 


even by the Greek and Latin dramatists. The author’s own views were 


' ments. It was he who stressed the distinction between the fundamental: 


Should not go too far. In his Defence of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy" 
3 he observes that it is possible for the audience to imagine & change of 
< Scene with ‘the help of painted scenes and the words"of the poet. Yet 
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“expressed through his Neander, who admits the regularêby of the French 


plays but asserts the superior liveliness amd unrivalled variety of the 
English plays. which would not have been possible if the English 
Dramatists had followed ju servile manner the unities of time and place. 
The same balanced judgment about such servie imitation we find in the 
writings of Dr. Johnson, who condemned the neo-elassic rules which were 
not “‘ adopted to the natural and invariable constitution of things” and 
were on “the arbitrary edicts of legislatures ° prohibiting new experi- 


and indispensable laws, (which Aristotle had insisted on) and the mere 
rules of custom which are surely liable to modification under’ different 
conditions, 

Definitely, by this time the hold of the néo-classical rules of drama 
on the English stage had completely loosened: Only the Unity of Action 
was now understood. to be a fundamental law. “It was now the proper 
time to appreciate the hint about the organis unity of a drama given 
by Aristotle when he discussed the close structural union of the parts. 
As he could only cite the existing plays the stress seems to be on the 
superficial, rather the mechanical structure and. not the unity of the 
impression evolving out of an integrated idea. It remained for Coleridge 
to develop the idea of erganic unity (found in embryonic form in 
Poetics) in Shakespeare’s plays. 

After all these years of discussion and experiments in drama certain 
facts have become clear. In presenting a play the dramatist has to take 
into consideration the capacity and taste of the spectators. To produce 
the effect of dramatic illusion their attention must not be allowed to be 
divided and diverted. This is the unity of action. The Greeks did not 
use subplots and did not mix tragic with comic sentiments lest the unity 
of action were damaged. Later dramatists succeeded in blendihg what 
Sidney called ' hornpipes and fufherals ' so well as to. pródüce a unity 
of impression even through’ contrast, juxtaposition’ and diversity. This 


has been called '' Unity of Sentiment" by T. S. Eliot, who points out: 


that this is slightly wider in significanve, than the Unity of Action. Yet. 
Aristotle may be said to have anticipated it when' he said that the” 
structural union must be so close that if any one of the parts be taken 
away or displaced, the whole will be disjointed or changed. This is true 
of the best plays of Shakespeare in spite of the blending of tragi€ and 
comic and subplots waith other diversities. 

Here comes the question ‘ How far can zhe dramatist depend upon 
the, imagination of the audience?’ We have seen that with the chorus 
on the stage remaining a constant factor the Greek dramatists’ did not 
have any chance of testing the capacity of the spectators’ imagination 
properly. According to Dryden, even without that obstacle, a dramatist 


“the: illusion cawnot be such as to make the same stage be really imagined 


as two placas. “It is as impossible for a stage to represent two rooms 


* 
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or ‘houses, as two countries or- kingdoms.” But - he asserted that 


e '. imagination may accept a litte change of scenes but will refuse to take 


the ‘stage to be two distant countries in different scenes. Imagination 
has also to be partially guided by reason. ‘‘Fangy and Reason go hand 
in hand; the first cannot leave the last behind; and though Fancy, when 


. it sees the wide gulf, would venture over as the nimbler, yet it is with- 


held by Reason, which will refuse to take the leap, when the distance 
over it appears too large. The nearer and fewer those imaginary places 
are, the greater resemblance they will have to truth.” For the same 
way Dryden followed.the Neo-classicists in preferring twenty-four hours 
of action to twenty-four years being represented in three real hours of 
the stage. 


Dr. Johnson contended,* ''It is false, that any representation is 
mistaken for reality; that any. dramatic fable in its materiality was 
ever eredible, or, for a single moment, was ever credited." If e spectator 
can imagine himself in the opening scene to be in Alexandria he may 
imagine much more. ‘Delusion, if delusion be admitted, has no certain 
limitation .. ... There is no reason why a mind thus wandering in 
extasy should count the clock, or why an hour should not'be a century 
in that calenture of the brains that can make the stage a field.” His 
sane judgment was that the spectators are always in their senses and 
know that the stage is the stage and the players are only players. Under 
the circumstances '' Unities of time and place... . always to be sacri- 
ficed to the noble beauties of variety and instruction; and that a play 
written with nice observation of critical rules, is to be contemplated as 
an elaborate curiosity, as the product of superfluous and ostentatious 
art, by which is shewn, rather what is possible, than what is necessary." 

This sane conclusion has not yet been refuted. The dramatists have 
been following the action of their plays and, if the subject required changes 
of time and place they have not thought twice to effect them. In many 
modern plays, since Ibsen started his problem plays, unities of time and 
place are found more suitable and there all the three unities have been 
observed. In Ibsen’s A Doll’s House everything happens in Helmer's 
house on one Christmas day. The same unities of time and place we 
find in his Ghosts. In his An Enemy of the People we find a relaxation 
of the rules but within the reasonable limits approved by Dryden. 1t is 
again more so in the case of Ibsen’s The Master Builder. It is the same 
classical austerity and not romantic licence that we find in Galsworthy’s 
Strife in which ‘‘the action takes place on February 7th between the, 
hours of noon and six in “the afternoon” and the place of action shifts 
within a narrow limit as found necessary. There is not much taxing of 
imagination in the case of most of his other plays. In Bernard Shaw’s 
Fanny’s First Play the plot is such that the umities are rigidly kept. 
-But the imagination is allowed free rein in his Man and Superman, 
Androojes_and the Lion and many other plays. In J. "B. Priestley's;. 

= 
8 Preface to Shakespeare, d 
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Dangerous Corner: the plot requires strict acherence bo unities of time 
and place but one may question its unity’ of action as the cross-roads.” 
in lives of some people have been shown simultaneously. Eugene O'Neill 
has given us a modern version of the Oresteia in his Mourning becomes e 
Electra, in which we have a, variation of the old story in modern setting. , 
The whole action of the trilogy (Home coming, the Hunted and The. 
Haunted) with the exception of one act of ihe second play, takes place 
- outside the Mannon residence (or just inside); yet our credulity is not 
taxed. The unity of time, however, is not strictly observed. In his 
Ah Wilderness there is a little shifting of place but the time of action 
covered is less than thirty-six hours. On the other hand in this All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings the time of action covers seventeen years and in The 
Fountain, more than twenty years. The case is so settled that no drama- 
tist wants to write unnecessarily “with nice okservation of critical rules” 
to be regarded as ''an elaborate curiosity". Even in plays with Chorus 
the Unities of Time and Place are being avoided as that would be too 
much for the twentieth century audience. In T. S. Eliot's play Murder 
in the Cathedral there is a Chorus of Women of Canterbury but it is so 
"arranged that the Chorus does not have to stay on the stage continuously, 
and there is no difficulty in following the changes of time and place. 
though the changes are very limited, the time changing from December 
2nd 1170 to December 29th of the same year and the place changing 
from Archbishop’s Hall to the Cathedra] anc back. In The Ascent of F6 
of Auden and Isherwood there is a sort of chorus of ordinary people in 
Mr. and Mrs. A. (though not mentioned as chorus) but, as they keep in 
contact with the action through their radio set, the great shifts in time 
and place do not become incredible at all (thocgh the symbolic portion is). 


` A sort of challenge to observations of Aristotle may be said to have 
been offered by some playwrights who have attempted to experiment 
with the time element itself following thé modern scientific theories of 
dimensions. In J. B. Priestley’s® Time anc the Conways, there is ‘‘a 
play in the relation between a faimy typical middle class provincial family 
and the Theory of Time, the theory chiefly associated with J. W. Dune". 
In the Act I of the play we see Kay’s birthday party held one Autumn 
evening of 1919. In Act II we find the same Conway family twdhty years 
later. We find all the members except Alan turned worse ande unhappy. 
Kay is disconsolate and feels that Time is beating them. Only Alan 
knows, ‘‘Time’s only a kind of dream..... Time doesn’t destroy any- 
* thing. It merely moves on—in this life—from, one peep-hole to the next.” 
The happy Conways of Act I still exist only, as they have moved to the 
next ''peep-hole", they feel so unhappy. In Act III we are brought 
back to the position where we left the family in Act I, we now under- 
„>, Stand that the whole of Act IT was a creation of Kay's fanciful brain. 
. .' Half-asleep she had “a score gf shadow pcesentiments" based on the | 
character of different members. Here we have a blow at the Very idea 
"s e 


946 See (by N. K. Basu) Introducing J. B. Priestley. Part II, pp. 17-84, 
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of reckoning time. Jn another play I Have Been Here Before, Priestley 
has used Ouspensky's Theory of Recurrence and made another experiment 


"in time element. In his Music At Night David Shiel, & music composer, 


with the help of three movements in a musical piece brings different 
types of reverie in the individual guests. There is" thus a shuttle-cock 
movement in time. Priestley wanted to create a situation in which one 
may conceive the idea of life outside Time as we usually "know is, “the 
kind of freedom of the fourth dimension that comes to us ina fragmentary 
fashion in dreams’’.!° His Johnson Over Jordan has been described as 
“a biographical morality play in which the usual chronological treatment 
is abandoned for a timeless-dream examination of a man’s life”, There 
is here the maximum shuttle-cock movement in the fourth dimension and 
there is unity of time and at the same time a broad expanse of time 
in it, which could not have been visualised by the neo-classicists. On the 
stage the play, like anothér of the same period, Ever Since Paradise, 
proved unsuccessful, the technique being more suitable for films. 


Such experiments go on but, really speaking, these do not affect the 
fundamental laws of the drama. But the age of servile imitation of 
ancient rules based on the custom is over, the dramatists are following 
the wise advice of Ben Jonson, ‘‘Let Aristotle and others have their dues; 
but if we can make further discoveries of truth amd fitness than they; 
why are we to be envied?" Dramatists like Priestley, O'Neill and 
Pirandello have been trying to find new techniques to express their con- 
ception. In some cases they have found the proper ‘‘objective correlative’, 
in others they have failed. In some plays apparently the law of the Unity 
of Action itself seems to be challenged. In Time and Conways for exam- 
ple, it may be doubted whether Act II contributes to the Unity of Action 
or even that of Sentiment. If the dream had directed all the important 
members to move in a particular direction, re might have applied Aris- 
totle's dictum about the structural unity and found that if the act be 
taken away the ‘‘whole will be disjointed or changed." But as it is, this 
is not true at most the dream may affect the dreamer only. -But the 
dream does not damage the unity of action either. Our impression is not 
undermined by anything incongruous. In the Dangerous Corner, we are 
more confused. The happy family is shaken out of its aura of respect- 
ability bya chance observation on a musical cigarette box. Ugly things 
come out and then again there is blackout and we are back to beginning and 
the cross-road now is smoothly negotiated, there being no such sudden 
revelation. It is a piece of social criticism no doubt, bringing our attention 
to the possible skeleton in the cup-board. But there is surely no unity 
of action. There is definitelyea jarring note with no attempt made to 
harmonise the conflicting emotions—the magic trick at the end, erasing 
the unpleasant portion, does not serve the purpose. Moreover, according 
to Priestley, the play was ultimately appreciated from “Arctic to Amazon" 


- in spite gf the lack of the unity of action. If we take the middle portion’ 


1 The Art of Drama (J. B. Priestley) . 
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En S. MILL AND THE PRÓBLEM. OF STATE 
. INTERFERENCE. 


SISIRKANTI BHATTACHARJEE, M.A. 
Department of Political Science, Calcutta University. 


The problem of state interference is as old as human civilisation. Man 
by nature wants freedom. This peculiar characteristic distinguishes human 
beings from other animals who may remain satisfied with material require- 
ments of life. But man aspires fot much higher things because he is en” 
dowed with the power of contemplation. He is constantly searching how 
to improve his material and spiritual life. But there are various hindrances 
to his enjoyment of any of them. When human beings were not so civilised 
they had to lead a rough and uncomfortable life and happiness or peace was 
a far cry from the life which was more or less "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short". Without entering into the controversy Whether the individual 
is prior to the state or the state as argued by Aristotle? is prior to in- 
dividual, one may safely contend that as time passed on the organisation 
of the state became more and more perfect as people began to realise the 
importance and merits of the state in their life. A glance into the history 
of Man will clearly prove the fact and there is hardly any necessity to assert 
the axiomatic truth discovered by Aristotle that “man is by nature a political 
animal”, Though it is true that man has a social and political instinct 
and “it is a characteristic of man that he alofie has any sense of good and 
evil, of just and unjust’? it cannot be denied that even at this advanced 
stage of his civilisation he on many occasions is guided by his*egoistic 
tendency and thereby jeopardises the gtneral interest of his society and 
state. Therefore, the necessity of some sort of political authority which 
can control the life of man was felt not only by Hobbe's men of state 
of nature yho were cutting each others throats in some dim distant past 
but also by the so called civilised men of our present age. , Precisely for this 
reason almost all the political and social philosophers with the exception of 
a few.romantic anarchists and utopians have recognised the necessity of the 
state. Though there is no great controversy regarding this necessity, in 
principle the difficulty arises regarding the details. What are the things in 
man’s life the state should control without being detrimental to the dove. 
lopment of his personality and what are the things it should not control. : 


. E .. 


1. "Hobbes, Leviathan, Chapter XIII, see also api XVIL 

2. Mei Polities (Joweit's Translation) p. 

3. ibid p. 5. By Š 
4. ibid p. 28. : l 
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This obviously varies according to the diferent conceptions of the state, 
Some have conceived the state as the manifestation of Divine will or . 
march of God on earth and it is regarded to b» the concretisation of virtue. 


Some have pictured if as an welfare organ, some as a police state, still others 


as a power system and so on. Accordingly, ore school of thinkers represen- d 


tated by idealists will say that the state can interfere in any and every 
sphere of man’s life; while others like Spencer will restrict its activities to 
the bearest minimum and some (viz., the sotialists) will make it a friend, 
philosopher, and guide and prescribe its duties with this end in view. 
Like all the important political philosopkers John Stuart Mill was also 
faced with this problem. As he was one 5f the finest and staunchest 
champions of human liberty and as he realisad the necessity of the state 
his difficulty was all the more acute. Mill’s leve for liberty was so great 
that he, at least in his Essay on Liberty, underestimated the importance 
of state interference and envisaged a very limited sphere for it. He was no 
doubt a Benthamite but like Bentham he was not enthusiastic about 


. democratic government as Benthem. In his opinion liberty is not only 


endangered when the nature of the government is un-or anti-democratic 
but it may be menacad in a greater degree if tLe government is democratic. 
Whatever may be the nature of the government its undue interfererce is 
not desirable. Because, in his opinion if the sate forces man to do things 
against his will it will dwarf and cramp his personality and the character 
of man can never be built up simply by exterral guidance or interference, 
But this view of Mill as expressed in Liberty is different from those of his Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy. Though he recognised in Liberty that''all that 
makes existence valuable to anyone depends on che enforcement of restraints 


upon the actions of other peaple” yet he had no great faith in the ruling - 


class of the “uncultivated herd" because he hed not a very high estimate 
about th» quality of the group. He could not ignors the state or forget 
that without its help life in a civilised way is impossible and hence his problem 
was how to striks a balance or find out a formula where both the individual 
and state can fit in well without harming the interest of each other, He 
know well that the “Struggle between Liberty and Authority is the most 
conspicuous feature in the portions of history with which we are familiar." 
He therefore wantefl to give his ideas regarding this. At the very beginning 
of his Essay on Liberty he clearly states that “the subject of this Essay” 


` is Civil or Social Liberty and to find out the ‘ature and the limits of the 


power which can be legitimately exercised by society over the individual’. 
He wants to solve the problem by stating “a very simple principle” for 


-«, determining the proper area of action of the individuals and the state. The 
“principles laid down by him will apply to government but Mill was also 
f : : 


e. 
Be Min, J. 8. Utilitarianism, Liberty and Reprezentative Government (Every: 
man’s Library). p. 65. . Ty 
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intent upon delimitiflg the interference of the “Collective apinion of society” 
« in private affairs. Thus he says; “The object of this Essay is to assert one 
very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of society 
with the individual in the way of compulsion and control, whether the means 
° used be physical force in the form of legal penalties or the moral coercion’ of 
public opinion. The principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are 
warranted individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protection. Thus the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised 
community, against his willis to prevent harm to others". For his personal 
good or benefit the individual must not be compelled or persuaded to do 
something against his will. “His activities can be checked only when he 
does something prejudicial,to the,interest of others in society. “The only 
part of the conduct of any one”, he said, “for which he is amenable to society, 
is that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign."? This point he further emphasised in 
the chapter IV of the same Essay on Liberty when he said, “To individuality” 
should belong the part of life in which it is chiefly the individual that is 
interested; to society, the part which chiefly interests society."? “It 
e should be remembered however, that this principle can be applicable only 
in an advanced civilised society like England in his time. For a backward 
country he found no alternative to a despotic rule by “an Akbar or a 
Charlemagne". 

Apparently there is nothing objectionable in what he prescribes, 
There are certain acts on which the individual should be supreme because 
those things concern himself alone and certain others are there which may 
injure the interest of society. But that this division of the activity of man 
cannot stand even a little scrutiny will be shown later. 

We are at present to consider on,what grounds the State ean interfere 
ifthe affairs of man. Mill, it should be remembered, though a great champion 
of liberty, could not altogether erase out the indelible mark of Benthamite 
upbringing. Therefore, he tried to justify some of the interferences, because 
of his utilitarian principles, to resolve the questions of social ethics. His 
only condition for this interference is that “it must be*utility in the largest 
sense, grounded on the permanent interests of aman asa progressive being".10 
In case where spontaneity and variety are concerned the individual generally 
is to be left free but on the ground of utility in the “largest sense" even in 
the field of spontaneity he can be punished if he commits any act hurtful to 
others. The punishment may be either “legal penalty” or “general dis. 


7 Mill, J. S. ibidepp. 72-78. ? » 
8. ibid p. 73. 
9.' ibid p. 132. 
10. ibid p. 74, 200708 
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approbation". By applying this principle of utility ifthe largest sense he 
empowered the state to force reluctant individuals to perform duties even 
against their wille.g., to “give evidence in a ccurt of justice, to bear his fair 
Share in the common defence, or in any other joint work necessary to the" 
interest of society........ things which whenever it is obviously a man’s * 
duty to do, he may rightfully be made responsible to society for not doing" .! e 
Whether by his “action” or ‘inaction’ he causes injury a man may be 
accountable to the state. . 

Mill explained his “simple principle” first in the application of “thought 
and opinion". He believed that on many occasions the state takes upon 
itself the task of performing too many things and as a result it cannot perform 
anything properly. Here apart from the quéstion of the ethics of state 
intervention there is the practical defficulty ci inefficiency involving cost, . 
delay, and red-tapism etc. The representative bodies should take upon 
themselves only the things they can do. “Wish regard to rest, its province 
is not to do it but to take means for having it well done by others." Mill 
was rather apprehensive about the way the majority worked in England 
“and hence he was willing to take precautions against the desire of the majority 
“to oppress a part of their number”, and he wes afraid of the fact that “in 
political speculations ‘the tyranny of the majority’ is now generally included 
among the evils against which society requires to be on its guard”.!* Ho 
not only wanted protection against the tyranny of the magistrate but also 
“against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling”. His concept 
of liberty does not include merely a ery of halt to political despotism it 
is also against the force of society to form uniformity among all. 

Mill could not believe that democracy could cure all defects as during 
his time in 19th century the democratic system. in England was meddling 
in the private affairs of men by passing varios strictures and opinions. 
Hence he was disillusioned. While Bentham and James Mill wanted freedom 
of the majority from the oppression, of minority rule of land owning class 
in the 18th century, John Stuart Mill’s problem in 19th century was how fo 
safeguard the interest of the minority (not land owning of course) against 
the oppression of the majority. Because he found that once the Govdénment 
is entrusted with power by the people it behaves on many occasifns just 
contrary to their wishes; it might even deprive :ts electors of liberty and 
the right to dismiss it. 

. It should be noted that Mill’s fear against democratic Government 
resulted from his estimate of common men. asethey behave in society. He 
believed that they are influenced by custom, connection and prevailing 


. Opinion and are easily swayed away by sentiment panic, irrational elatien 
Aor wild hatred hence they become easy prey to demagoguey. The general 





majority: ban never have a very high standard in anything but will Always 


| G1. MiB, J.S. ibid p. 74. 
12, jbid, p. 68. 
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demand that the influences which dominate them shall prevail over each 

and everyone. As they themselves are slaves in this respect they would 
" want all to wear the same fetters. Mills idea was that man's personality 

#an never develop properly if the state or society wants to impose barren 
uniformity everywhere. ái 

“It is not by wearing down into uniformity", said he, “all that is 
individual in themselves, but by cultivating it and calling it forth, within 
the limits imposed by the rights and interests of others, that human beings 
become noble and beautiful object of contemplation” and such is the way 
to make man’s character rich, colourful, diversified and the race in general 
can be infinitely better. 

Mill supported his argument of variety and diversity on a further 
ground. He found that the people in general want to conform to traditional 
standard and always look with disfavour any new experiment in art and 
politics if it departs from conventional standard. So he thought the 
progress of society depends on society’s granting the right to its members 
to be different and to make new experiment however ridiculous or wn- 
important it may appear to majority. Mill wanted freedom precisely for 
these affairs in human life. “Mankind are greater gainer by suffering each 
other to live as seems good to themselves”, argued he, “than by.compelling 
each to live as seems good to the rest.” And on that ground he even 
supported eccentricity in thought because if out of ten eccentric nine are 
harmless idiots the tenth may have such important notion that may not 
justify its suppression by the majority. “Mill has", argued Joad, “a 
peculiar horror of the tyranny of the crowd drugged by the poison of 
ambitious vulgarians...... of the perversion of the public school spirit 
which countenances the torture of a defenceless boy because of the number 
of buttons on his coat or the sound of his surname". 

He wanted “absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment in all subjects” 
as also “liberty of tastes and pursuits” and “combination among individuals; 
*fregdom to write for any purpose not involving harm to others". Thus 
defending his position he wanted to establish the virtue or social advantage 
of individual freedom and the disadvantages of collective inteference in 
matters of opinion. It is true that the government may act according 
to the wish of the majority of the people and may never éhink of “exerting 
any power of coercion unless in agreement with what it conceives to be their 
voice”, nevertheless, “I deny the right of the people to exercise such 
coercion either by themselves qr by their Government. The power itself 
is illegitimate...... the peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion 
is that it is robbing the human race of...... what is almost a great benefit 
the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, produced by the - 
collision with error.":3 He advances the principle of non-interférence | 
in thought and opinion on three grounds: "M 


13. Mill, J. S. ibid p. 79. me 
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(i) Suppression of opinion may blot o1t the tru, None can claim 
to be infallible.or that the authority can do the thinking for all mankind." 
“Mankind can hardly be too often reminded, that there was once a man 
named Socrates, betwegn whom and the legal authorities and public opinione 
of* his time there took place a memorabls collision."!?^ The heresey today e 
as Laski later argued, could be the orthodoxy tomorrow. l . 

(2) Even if an opinion is falso it should be allowed to be expressed 
because truth can prove its strength being placed side by side with falseho : 
“Judgment is given to men that they may use it. Becauso it may b : sed 
erroneously, are men to be told that they ought not to use it at 1] 27258 
The opinion which is not based on sound reasoning can never convince the 
people. e 

(3) No opinion, he believes, is wholly true or wholly false. Perhaps 
truth lies in between, the extremes of diverse opinions and hence an opinion 
unconventional though, may contain some element of truth. “We can 
never be sure that the opinion we are endcavouring to stifle is a false opinion; 
and if we are sure, stifling it would be an evi still0, “If all mankind 

“minus one were of one opinion mankind would not be justified in silencing 
that one person." He believed that the history of opinion or the ordinary 
conduot of human life proves that “on any matzer not self-evident, there are 
ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging of it for one who is capable 
vere the majority of the eminent men of every past generation hold many 
opinions now known to be erroneous"'4, The main truth in Mill’s Essay 
was that, as he himself stated, “the importance, to man and society, of a 
large variety of character and of giving full freedom to human nature to 
expaud itself in innumerable and conflicting directions". On matter of 
freedom of opinion Mill very much detested the interference by “the 
collective authority of public opinion’ ' in the affazrs of a particular individual 
which do not touch any other member of the society. His concept of 
individuality moant that the individual must get the opportunity to “develop 
itself in its own” way unhindered by the society, provided of course he dges 
not infringe on the right of others. Mill like T. H., Green belioved that in 
human affairs there are certain things which can never be properly con- 
trolled by the law of the state. A man cannot be made more twathful or 
careful about his inéerest by an act of Parliament and as a result of state 
intervention in those fields though not causing harm to any one the entire 

* purpose of the law may bo defeated. Compulsion thus proves to be a useless 
element in the affairs of human spirit. Thergfoz2, distinction between “self 
regarding" and “other regarding actions" becomes important in this con- 

va text. His idea was that force does not convince, it cannot persuade. It 
may make a man do certain things against his will, but it can never force 
him to “think against his will. ‘The applieation.of compulsion $o those 

13A. #id-p. 86; 13B. ibid pp. 79-80. 
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elements of socialléfe whose value is in their spontaneity and freshness, 


e stands self-condemmned".5 As MUI was a political theoretician hə could 


not forget that sometimes the Government shall have to take preventive 
Íneasures so that no crime can be committed and what is more on this 
*ground even in the so-calléd self regarding action Mill would accept some 
amount of interference”. “If either a public officer or any one else”, he 
argued, “saw a person attempting to cross a bridge which had been ascer- 
tained to be unsafe, and there is no time to warn him of his danger, they 
might seize him and turn him back without any real infringement of his 
liberty...... Nevertheless when there is not a certainty, but only a danger 
of mischief, no one but the person himself can judge of the sufficiency of the 
motive which may prompt hint to incur tho risk,"!5* and he may be warned 
but cannot be forcibly prevented. Though it is true that the society or the 
state cannot interfere by the way of direct compulsion in the self-regarding 
acts of man it can do that in other ways. His prescription is that when a 
man by his actions proves to be a fool it is better for society to warn him and 
if he continues in his way of life without paying heed to what others are 
saying Mill advocated no direct compulsion on him but social boycott. And 
by this an individual may “suffer very severe penalties at tho hands of others 
for faults which directly concern only himself”’.‘? In cases where an 
individual encroaches on the right of others or where he selfishly abstinates 
himself from defending others against injury the individual is subject to 
“moral reprobation and in grave cases to moral retribution and punishment.” 
The point raised by Mill is that the major portion of the legislatve inter- 
ference does not include punishment to the people for not doing certain 
things but include in insisting that they must conform to a certain 
standard in various aspects of their life. 

Mill as we have seen praised the value and originality of individuality 
and hence his problem was how to find ont the limits of control by authority. 
Though all collective interferences are not justified some really are. The 
collective authority may and surely shall interfere but not “wrongly”. Here 
Mill came to the problem of rights and duties of man. As man is living in 
state or Sciety he has both rights and obligations. As he demands rights 
he must b} alert so that he does not injure the equal rights of others. Over 
the behaviour of a man which affects others society mus’ have, Mill argued, 
jurisdiction. And when the individual is causing harm to others the 
region of liberty ends and the province of legal control begins. When he 
thus wanted to apply his ideas to practical facts he tried to explain the 
relation between liberty and collective interference by two maxims. “First, 


the individual is not accountable to society, for his actions, in so far as these... 


15. Mill, J. S. ibid p. XIX (Lindsay's intpoduction). 
16. ibid pp. 151-162." 
17. ihid p. 134. 
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‘concern the interests of no person but himself".'*, Society in such case 


‘can simply interfere by indirect means by giving advice or by avoiding his | 
company. ‘Secondly, that for such actions as are prejudicial to the interest" 


of others the individyal is accountable, and may be subjected either to social 
er to legal punishment, if society is of opinion that one or the other ig 
requisite for its protection"! ` 6 

But the distinction between "Self-regarding" and “other-regarding” 
actions is not always systematic or convincing. Thus in general terms he 
would justify some state interference in trade, as when eight hours day is 
enforced by legislation instead of being lef; to be “decided by the labourers 
and capitalists and also some police actions in preventing crimes ; but he 
would prohibit other. If a man is habitually a drunkard or idle but if he 
does not injure anyone by his acts he may be allowed to remain undistrubed. 
On the other hand if a man becomes a nüisanse'to other by consuming strong 
drinks or if he is encouraged in such direction it is & case, Mill believed 
to be taken up by the state. Or if à man because of his idleness fails to 
perform his “Tegal duties to others, as for irstance to support his children, 
it is no tyranny to force him to fulfil that obligation by compulsory labour."?e 

Again there are offences against decency which if done publicly “may 
rightly be prohibited". But about gambling and soliciting Mill is undecided 
as to whether interference is justified or not. He thought gambling might 
be permitted by police in secret places so that public in general may not 
know anything about it. It is very interesting to note that Mill did not 
favour the idea of taxing liquor with a view to discouraging its consumption 
but a tax on liquor may be justified if it produces “largest amount of revenue" 
and he considered it to be no infringment of liberty. 

Mill further believed that liberty is not at stake if the state resists 
a man from selling himself*to slavery. “The principle of freedom’, he 
argued, “cannot require that he should be free not to be free". Fresdom 
is the highest thing for man and society ani hence it is the duty of the 
society of state to intervene so that he may not “alienate his freedom". 
Again when the parent has failed to give proper education to his children 
“the state ought to see it fulfilled at the charge, as far as possigle, of the 
parent”. But on that ground Mill will not accept the idea of agstate edu- 
cation. A general state education shall mould people in same form destroy- 
ing the diversity of human character and hence it is to be always depreciated. 
The state can also interfere in the marriage cf persons by prohibiting those 
who have no sufficient means to support a family property. 

In the concluding chapter of the Liberty after describing these appli- 
gations of his principle Mill describes three objections to state interference 
in individual's affairs, The first objection is “when the thing to be done 
18. Mil, J. S. ibid p. 149. " " ` 
19. ébid pp. 149-150. 

20. ibid p. 188. 
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is likely to be betr done by individuals than by the Government”: n 
"as "Secondly, though it is true that & thing can be done in a much efficient and 
better way when performed by Government Officers than by the people; 
"it is nevertheless, desirable that the people should perform them "as a 
* means.to their mental education". 
“The third and the most cogent reason for restricting the interference 
of Government is the great evil of adding unnecessarily to its powér".?? 
* The Government in his opinion was already overburdened and hence to add 
more to its burden wil] not be conducive to public good. Mill finishes his 
Essay with a fervent appeal for individual freedom as also with a warning 
for too much state interference. For the worth of a state is the worth of 
the individuals composing the state, and a “‘state which postpones the 
interests of their mental expansion, and elevation to a little more of adminis- 
trative skill...... a state which dwarf its men in order that they may be 
more docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial purposes—will find 
‘that with small men ‘no great thing can really be accomplished” ?? 
because of the lack of vital power it has sacrificed for a smooth working ar 
its machinery.?*A 
An examination of Mill’s theory leads to threg important points viz., 
there is a distinction between (a) thought and action, (b) between social 
convention and governmental control and (c) between self-regarding and 
other-regarding actions. His objection to the increased power of state was 
based on the ground that it may curtail liberty. Mill, however, it should ke 
remembered, did not take the position like Rousseau that if there were no 
interference by state, liberty would be absolute or complete. The state is 
to interfere in such a way as to make liberty of the individual more enjoyable. 
The individual is to be saved from the ugwelcome interference by other 
individuals who may be more powerful. Itis the duty of the state, according 
to Mill, to see that the relation of individuals in society is smooth and that 
it is based on reason. The state interference therefore, will be justified ' 
if *; can substitute arbitrary interference by individuals in each others affairs 
by its own ordered and rational interference because in such a case inter- 
ference Will increase and not diminish freedom of the people. As a matter 
of fact a®close scrutiny of Mill’s arguments in the last chapter of his Essay 
on Liberty clearly reveals that he was not so much against governmental 
intervention as he was against social actions. Both in this book and, as we 
shall see later in his Principles of Political Economy he envisaged considerable 
statə interference. The diffeulty arises for Mill’s use of som» expressions. 
He believed that liberty includes freedom of thought and that the state | 
shauld not interfere in it, for social progress and development of personality. * 
depend on it. But the use of the phraso ' ‘expression of opinion’ "put him 
- into trouble. A man nfay think whatever he likes, if he expresses, that thing 


21. .Mill, J. S. ibid p. 164. DOR. 
22. ibid, p. 166. SEL 
28. ibid p. 170. "d , * 
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it has got its effect on society and hence interventio becomes inevitable. 
It is interesting to note that Mill had no cotrplain against the British Govern- | 
ment of his day regarding its policy of interference ; what he objected very 
much was the conventional standard and manners enforced by public opinion? 
at that time. Perhaps this mode of thinking of Mill was conditioned to some e 
extent by his private affairs with Mrs. Hamet Taylor. The liberty that hé 
and she wanted to enjoy for long twenty years before their marriage was not 
favoured either by the father of Mill or by the London society of his timo. 
If it is to be accepted that governmental interference may be justified 
where anyone is arbitrarily behaving with others and also that liberty cannot 
be enjoyed outside the society then the fear expressed in both Representative 
Government and Liberty that the tyranny cf the majority is more chimerical 
than the tyranny of one, cannot be convincing. | For as Dr. Lindsay argued, 
“Other things being equal a measure approved by a majority just because 
tha individual composing it have had to give up their individual and anti- 
social interests against each other in order to form a majority, is more likely 
than & measure supported by an individnal to represent that collective 
" and reasonable will of society which alone makes real liberty possible" 24 
Mill wanted to defend liberty against democracy *'^ and bence he could 
not realiso the force of above arguments, Of course here it must be pointed 
out that there is a distinction between state and Government and the 
officers or the majority of the state may be given power provided they are 
properly qualified and are guided not by their personal interests but by tha 
general interest of the community. That means it is to be seen that state 
interference is not the interference Ly a group or class or individual for 
enhancing their narrow sectional interest. The rulers must be guided 
according to th» collective will or opinion of the country. The strength 
of this argument was however fully realised by Mill. o 
Mills principle of interference on “‘cther-regarding’”’ actions is also 
“mot convincing. First a man’s actjons cannot be divided into water- tight 
compartments. A man does not live in isolation. He is a member o$ a 
society and hence whatever he does must have its repurcussioa on society. 
If he drinks too much he injures society in two respects, by injW@ring his 
health and also by not looking properly af;er his family because 9f extra. 
vagance, and if the *‘worth of the state is the worth of the individual" then 
sick and intemperate persons can never make a state progressive. Even. 
“in the field of thought Society has its interest, But Mill wanted to have 
unrestricted freedom of thought. “No society”, he believed, “in which 
.. these liberties are not on the whole respected, is free, whatever may be its 
fain: of:Government ; and none is completely free in which they do not 
exist abioluto and unqualified". But we au add that Nong or 
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stats may**? indirewly though not compulsorily create the condition where 


» "individual's thoughts and ideas” may become healthy and honest. Mill 


wanted to provide a social ethics which would guide the people. He believed 

“that to protect the general interest society is entitled to intervene in the 

* "other-regarding" conduct of individuals. Individual freedom is needed 
to promote general interest and also for the ultimate aim of man in society 
viz., progress. So he was concerned as to what actions could furthor the 
progress by helping the creative individuals and what may defer it. The 
latter actions are to be controlled by the State whil» the former encouraged. 
Though Mill thought that he had found a very easy solution to solve the 
problem of liberty and authority by this division of man’s conduct which 
appears to many as artificial,“he never faced a very vital question : Who is 
to decide whether an act is contrary to general interest ? If a controversy 
arises whether an act has any adverse effect on society or on individuals and 
so a fit case for social contro! or whether it belongs to the self-regarding 
category who is to give the final verdict ? Society or individual ? Mill cannot 
give any clear answer. We know he cannot give verdict in favour of in- 
dividual as he did not have a high opinion about the ordinary individuals’ " 
capacity to make reasoned decision. He cannot algo trust that power to 
society because ho is always afraid of the tyranny of the opinion of majority. 
He of course explained indirectly that reason may reveal to a select few in 
society the reai answor of all problems and society should accept it. But 
our problem is: Mill himself one of the finest and gifted minds of the world 
could not decide whether certain acts of man should fall in the proper province 
of state intervention on ground of general interest or not. It is a thing as 
Mill himself pointed out to be decided by different ages in different ways. 
No clear-cut line can be drawn. Moreover ij will vary from man to man. 
The French philosopher Taine who visited England during the time of Mill 
was shocked by the prevalence of intemperance out of too much drinking 
in English Society. But Mill could not believe that it was a fit thing to be 
chegkea by the state so long it did not lead to cruelty to family or to social 
disorder. 

Thangh it is true that like the »lder utilitarians Mill was not sure that 
democrae$ is the panacea for every social and political disease and he 
criticised the idea of d2mocratic majority rul» vehemently in Representative 
Government, and also in Liberty, hə himself also believed that indiviauals 
cannot be free properly except under what he called "qualified socialism". 
His utilitarian concept of demecracy underwent a thorough change, as he 
himself testified, by reading Tocqueville’s Democracy in America while his 
favourable views on “qualified socialism” was attributed to the influence 
of both his wife and other factors. It is not true as some have arguéd that , ., 

- only his wife was respongible for this change in his outlook towards Scctalisuà E 
for he wrote in his Autobiography and Letters that in the first edition of his, . ` 
Principles of Political Economy his views were against .socialism. But in ~: 

24B. Mill, J. S. ibid p. 76. pu a: 
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the 2nd and 3rd edition of the book he changed his unfrief&dly attitude towards 
socialism because of three factors viz., (1) the French Revolution of 1848 
which had a tremendous influence on his mind making him more inclined 
to socialist ideas and f2) “the study of the best socialist writers on the con” 
tinent and to (3) meditation and discussion on the whole range of topics* 
involved in the controversy ; and ths "result was that most of what has been 
written on the subject in the first edition was cancelled and replaced by 
arguments and reflections which represent a more advanced opinion".*5 

Mill made a frank confession in his Autobiegraphy that “In those 
days (early life under the influence of Benthem). Y had little further than the 
old school of political economy into the possibilities of fundamental improve- 
ment in social arrangements”. He believed that by universal education 
and voluntary restrain on population the poverjy of man and the irequality 
between rich and poor could be mitigatea tc a tolerable point. This means 
he in his early life favoured democratic idezl of persuasion and voluntary 
will. “In short, I was a democrat, not the least of a socialist". And he 
. thought that by getting rid of primogeniture and »ntails social inequality 
could bs brought to minimum. But this idea he could not hold long as he 
recorded, “we (meaning Mrs. Taylor and he) were now much less democrat 
than I had teen Lecause so long as education continue to b» so wretch»dly 
imperfect we dreaded the ignorance and the selfishness and brutality of 
the mass; but our ideal of ultimate improvement went far beyond Demo- 
cracy, and would class us decidedly under the general designation of 
socialists. While we repudiated with the greatest energy that tyranny of 
society over the individual which most socialist systems are supposed to 
involve, we yet looked forward to a time when society will no longer be 
divided into the idle and the industrious ; waen the rule that they who do 
not work shall not eat, will be applied not 25 pauper only, but impartially 
to all’.2® His principle of social re-adjustment as reflected in these lines 
sounds almost Marxian and he emphatically said that the division of labour 
should depend not on the accident of birth, as held by Aristotle wher he 
argued that “from the hour of their birth, some are marked out for subjec- 
tion, others for rule”?? or as held by Bradley in his essay “My st@tion and 
its duties", but on the worth of a man and that it must be bagéd on the 
principle of justice’ He further argued that the benefit in social life must 
not be monopolised ty a privileged few but it is to be shared along with other 
members of society. “The social problem of the future are considered 
to. be, how to unite th» greatest individual Itt arty of action with a common ` 
n ownership i in the raw material of the glote, and an equal participation of all 
in the benefits of combined labour".?* Mill was not, however, sure as to 
“what type s of institution coula bring all these desirea changes but ne had no 
; 26. Mill, J. S. Autobiography (2nd edition), ap. 234-285. i 
20. Mill, J. S. Autobiography p. 231. 
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doubt that the mankind has the capacity to bring such change provided 
-there is change in the characteg of man brought into by education and 
“cultivation of the sentiments" and here we see clearly that Mill who had a 
.Very poor idea about the mass whom he considered selfish to the bone 
a believed that their character could be bettered not only by direct inter- 
-ention but also-by indirect intervention by society or state. 

But this hesitance and half-hearted support for state intervention was 
gradually given up as time passed on and in the Principles of Political 
Economy Vol. II from the 3rd editio (1852) onward he justified very con- 
siderable amount of intervention by Government in various fields of life in 
the state. But he did not of course said something totally different from 
his principles of state interveation as enunciated in Liberty above. Because 
here in the Political Economy though he supported considerable state inter- 
vention, nevertheless he distinguished between the authoritative and non- 
authoritative interference and also between optional and necessary functions 
of Government. But he cautioned that by “the term optional it is not 
meant to imply that it can ever be a matter of indiffsrenca, or of arbitrary 
choice whether the Government should or should not take upon itself the” 
functions in question ; but only the expediency of its exercising them does 
not amount to neceseity, and it is a subject on which diversity of opinion does 
or may exist."?* Mill criticised the idea of those people who believed that the 
state should enforce contract and save the individuals from fraud and force 
only and not against other things. He asked, “why should people be 
protected by their Government. against violence and fraud, and not against 
other evils, except that the expediency is more obvious t" For he believed 
that th» people can defend themselves against violence as they som stimes do 
when Government fails and against fraud by their own wit and intelligence, 
Unlike Spencer Mill did not limit the funetions of the state to the enforcement 
of contract and decision of disputes, he made th» functions more positive 
by telling that it is the duty of the state to see that tha disputé may not 
arise at all. The Government in his opinion as expressed in Political 
Economy cannot remain an indifferent “onlooker to people's interest and 
somatinges it has to act as the guardian of individuals' interest e.g., in case 
of infants, lunatics and imtecile. He wrote that, “there is a multitude 
of cases in which Government with general approbajion, assume power 
and execute functions for which no reason can be assigned except the simple 
one that they conduce to general welfar2.’’*° . 

In spite of all these Mill could not forget his zeal to encircle 
th» individual with a protective wall with his principle of non-interference 
in some actions which he deseribes non-authoritative. Mill contends that 
aubhoritativs interference means that sort of intarference which extends |; 
to th» gontrolling of the free agancy of the individuals. Government may: 


29. Mill J.S. Principles of Political Economy, Vol IL, p. 801. e  - Sx 
30. Mill, J.S, Pol. Eco., p.905, - " i 
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interdict all persons from doing certain things ; or from doing them without 
its authorisation ; or may prescribe to them zertain things to be done, the. 
manner of which may bə left optional; “while there are large departments 
of human life from whiqh it must be unreservedly and imperiously excluded”. * 
* But by non-authoritative interference he means that sort of inter- e 
ference where Government instead of issuing command and enforcing it" 
by penalty pursucs a course of giving advice and information leaving the 
individuals take action according to their judgment or when without meddling 
with them establishes its own agency side by side. Thus it is one thing 
to maintain a church or a school and another to refuse toleration or to 
stipulate that nono can be a teacher without Government licens. People 
should bo left unfettered to do certain things which concern themselves 
alone. Even whsn the individual infringas some of the rights of others 
it is the Government who is to prove it ‘and persuade the pople to follow 
this or that path. But cortain restrictions, e.g., income tax, should be made 
compulsory defiance to which may empower the state to punish. In spite 
of this he argued “‘whatever theory we adopt respecting the foundation 
"of social union and under whatever political institution we live, 
there is a circle around every individual humar. being which no Government, 
be it that of one, of few or of the many, ought to be permitted to overstep ; 
there is a part of the life of every person who has come to years of discretion 
within which the individuality of that person vught to resign uncontrolled 
“either by any other individual or by public collectively. "^! 
Mill then comes to consider the second objection to Stato interference. 
We have already noted in Liberty that he believed an addition to the func- 
tions of Government would increase the power of the Government both in 
authority and influonce. He in Political Econccny states that the argument 
of those who think that this danger of increased power is thero only if the 
machinery of Government is bad i.e., when it represents not the people but 
a class or group, is not tenable as even if the Government is based on maj ority 
support it may degenerate into an oligarchy end tyrannise the minority. 
Regarding the third objection that Government cannot properly 
and efficiently function if functions are heaped on it more and morghe said 
that to some extent this defect could be corrected if there is di@ision of 
labour in every ministry and if powers are delsgated to various grades of 
officers while holding the central ministers reszonsible for national or most 
‘important policies and also by effective parlimentary control and “‘if thes2 
were done, the Government would not probably be overburdened by any 
l business in other respects fit to be undertaken by it". After making some 
» 4, concession ina general manner he again reverted to his old theme of lack of 
< gnfidence i in the ability of the state to perform successfully various duties. 
‘Bat tough a better organisation’ of Government would greatly diminish 
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the force of the objetion (to state interference)...... it Would still remain 

b: “true that i in all the more advanced communities the great majority of things 
are worso done by the intervention of Governmont than the individual most 
"interested in the matter would do them or cause therh to be dono if left to 
*themselves."*? Ho supported this contention by mentioning that people 
themselves undorstand in a better way their own business and that the 
Government officers shall lack the individuals’ initiative, vigour and enter- 

* prize in publie projects. The private projects are more successful though 
the Government has in its possession superior financial resources, talent of 
the land and information. Moreover free competition would be “more 
propitious to the progress of improvement, than any uniformity of system”. 


The most important objection to state interference according to Mill, 
is that even if we accept fer the sako of argument that Government can 
command every talent and men of genius in Government machinery it is 
not good to give them all powers and duties. For the “business of life is an 
essential part of practical education of the people without which book and 
school instruction though most necessary and salutary does not suffice 
to equalify for conduct, and for the adoption of means to end,”2? Tt is, 
therefore, the duty of Government to build up theerobust personality in 
all its colourful form not in few but in. many. On other account ho very 

e much criticised the patornalistic form of Government and also dictatorial. 
Thus he says, “A people among whom there is no habit of spontaneous action 
for a collective interest—who look habitually to their Government to 
command or prompt them in all matter of joint concern....have their 
faculties half-developed ; their education is defective in one of the most 
important branches".?* His fear was that as sturdy independence of mind 
and character is needed to defend freedom ifeinitiative and talent are con- 
centrated in a few it will be a Government of shepherd over sheep which 
is nothing but political slavery and it is needless to stress that tyranny and 
despotism would be irresistable. So he concluded that, “Letting alone, 
in Short, should be the general practice; every departure from it unless 
required by some great good is a certain evil’’.** 


TheA conflicting statements it should be noted are not always following 
the “simple principle" Mill found in his Liberty. The arguments in favour 
of non-interference are valid only if we accept the point that the individual 
knows his good quite well. But Mill, as he knew men, could not accopt it . 
and hence the problem of the application of his principles to practical situa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact towards the end of his Look Principles of Political , 
Economy (Vol. II) he laid down various cases where it is the duty of the state 
to interfere for the promotion of general good. If all these ars ‘done we. its 
find that we have come almost to the welfare state: -Th us ho; gawe otl 


° 32. “Min, J. S. Pol. Eco. 4 p. 448. 
33. Mill, J. S. Pol. Eco., p. 449. 
34. Mill, J. S. Pol Eco., pp. 449-450. 
* 35. Mill, J. S. Pol. Eco. p. 461. 
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following illustrations where he justified state interfefence in addition to 
what we noted in Liberby. t 
Firstly what we have seen in Liberty ch» state may insist upon thé, 
parent to give elementary education to the children and may even penalise 
an indifferent or a hostile parent on this ground ; because the “unclutivated, 
cannot Le competent judge of cultivation”. Moreover in Mill’s view a 
. generally civilised Government is in a position to provide better facilities 
for education than the majority of the people would demand. Though the 
state may givə pecuniary help to parents or to ifstitution it must not 
prescribe particular syllabus or class of teachers. Secondly, it is the duty 
of the state to look after the interest of idiozj, lunatics, infants etc. and to’ 
seo that they are not exploited by anyone. If tho parents become brutal 
and illtreat the children or if there is unscrupalous exploitation of women. 
and children in mines or factories the state must interfere and protect their 
interests. 


Thirdly, cruelty towards animals must also be stopped. It is generally 
found that people lose all sense of sympathy and kindness for domesti¢ 
animals and oppress them inhumanly. If adequate lawas are not there 
about these affairs they should be passed. 


. 


Fourthly, if some people enter into & contract or decide something 
irrevocably now without fully realising its effect in future, Governmsnt 
may release such persons from obligations of contract in perpetuity. “These 
eonsiderations are eminently applicable to marriage, the most important of 
all cases of engagements for life." 


Fifthly, enterprises which are because of peculiar circumstances 
monopolies should be regulatgd properly by the public authority. 


Sixthly, the Government should limit she hours of labour by law. 
Because.if it does not do it there is no possiblity of unanimous agreément 
on this point between the labourers and capitalists or among the workers 
themselves. Some may work longer hours to earn more at the cost of their 
lives while other workers may force them not to do it. Mill believed that: 
wages may however, be raised legitimately by trade union actio and the 
Government should not always resist it. 


Seventhly, tho Government may give assistance to the poor and the 

. needy provided that this help does not make them dependent on it. This 
‘assistance is justified only when it can develop their character properly 
‘making them self-reliant instead of looking upon others for constant help. 
1f this be the ultimate aim of the Government then Government help is, 

, according” ‘to Mill, much better than the voluntary charity of private intlivi- 
duals, è h 2 ] 
4 "Eigbthly, there are certain matters in state which ato important for the 
evelopment of state dnd which may not be carr-ed out by private individuals 
eithéf* because e aro ka kawa AA for them or because théy may bo 
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beyond their resowrces. In these cases €.g., geographical research and 

"exploration, provision of buoy, lighthouses etc. the Government should 
make all arrangements. It is the duty of the stato to help research projects 

* in arts and scionce so that tho genius of some people may not ko stunted 

* prematurely because of financial difficulty. . 

° Ninthly, Mill supported many logislations.like insurance against 
illness, industrial accidents and pension in old age which have yet to be 
attained by many states even in the twentieth century when wo are living 
in an era of socialism and welfare stato ; though Mill is labelled as funda- 
mentally an individualist thinker. He also supported health and factory 
legislation. 

Tenthly, “His interes!’ in land tenure reform not only led him to 
advocate the abolition of primogeniture and ontail but even to support a 
form of the ‘single tax’ or economic rent” .®° 

Very often it is told about Mill that his political theory lacks logical 
coherence and that ho had a poculiar nature of taking away by onc argument 
what he has granted by another. The point he wanted to make in regard 
to state interference may not apparently be very different from the ideae 
of socialist thinkers of the present day. They also want with all sensitiveness 
the right to freedom of thought and discussion demanding at the same 
time the expansion of state activities in various walks of human life. Mill 
also wanted state interference on almost the same line, his defect was as 
pointed out by Dr. Lindsay that he believed too strongly that by 
education and by an honest and effective governmental machinery perhaps 
with limited jurisdiction the society could be improved. 

The contradiction in Mill’s thought may be explained by the fact 
that he himself did not want to remain consistent to his professed “‘simple 
principle” as described in the Essay on Lib$rty because he found his fixed 
principle very much unsuitable to the various complexities of social pro- 
blems. He frankly admitted in the Political Economy as also in the begin- 
nigg of the Liberty that a general theory of state interference which will 
be applicable. for all time is impossible to lay down and that this question 
“does not admit of any universal solution". He confessed in Political 
Econom$ that, “one of the most disputed questions both in political science 
and in practical statesmanship at this particular period relates to the proper 
limits of the functions and agency of the Government...... And . when 
the tide sets-so strongly towards changes in Government and legislation as, 
a means of improving the condition of mankind; the discussion is more 
likely to increase than diminish in interest."?' | Therefore, we find that the 
principles of state interference of Political Economy are clear restétemonts: 
of the principles as described in Liberty. < 

4 . a S rA. 
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The Second explanation regarding the cont iradictign may be oxpldincd 
by the fact that Mill wanted to attain tho oyc of Gevernment viz., individual: 
happiness and development—both by direct compulsion and by epcourage- 
ment. But tho line between these two is noo very clear. His problem was. 
that he could not rely foo much on individuals with completo liberty because , 
he did not have a very high estimate about them while he was fully aware. 
about the evils of laissez-fairo and thence wentod to use the state to widen 
the area of real freedom. As a true individualist he stipulated that the 
Government should not interfere in tho oxpression of opinion or in the 
pursuit of different ways of lifo by the people. Nevertheless ho askcd, “But 
does it follow for this that Government cannot exercise a free agency of it9 
own? —that it cannot beneficially employ its powers, its means of in- 
formation and its pecuniary resources, in promoting the public welfare by a 
thousand means which individuals woulfl novet think of, would have no 
sufficiont motive to attempt, or no sufficient power to accomplish? To 
confine ourselves to one, and that a limited view of the subject; a state 
ought to be considered as a great benefit of society, or mutual insurance 
company for helping (under the necessary regulations for proventing abuse) 
that large portion of its members who cannot help themsolves.’** THe 
was sure that if there 4s recognition of that fact that free development of 
personality is the most essential cleomont leading to well-being there would 
be no danger that tho liberty would bo undcrvalued and “the adjustment 
of tho boundaries between it and social control would present no extra- 
ordinary diffieulty".?* Thorefore the contradiction in Mill can be solved 
by this statement which means that state interference as such may not. be 
harmful, rather it may do positive good provided tho people have the spirit, 
if only they can feel and act rightly and honestly. So it is not law of the 
state but the spirit of man that can proservc or destroy liberty. l 
The critics of Mill have argued that or “nearly every subject his 
goneral pogition was a highly abstract statement of the older utilitarian 
theory, but having stated tho principle, he proceeded to make concessions 
and restatement until in the end the original theory was explained away 
without any new principle being put in its place’.*° The reason is that 
Mill was to play the role his destiny prepared for him in the history 4 British 
political thought. He was, as has been argued by many, a transitional 
thinkor*! and so all the inconsistencies that are bound to occur in such 
circumstances can be found in him. As a ysung radical under the spell 
of Bentham and by the thorough indoctrination of his father Mill subscribed 
to the view that by the extension of suffrage ahd by the influence of reason 


- all-the maladies of political and social life could be cured. But even when 
“ao tually Parliament was crowded by póoplc's representatives Mill fouhd 


E Mill, J. S. Dissertations ard Biscussicrse— Essay op Coleridge. ` 
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that the old utilitarign’s dreams remained mainly unrealised. He rotorded 
A ‘Ris father's too much reliance on »eason as the remedy of all things in which 
line he (J. S. Mill) was indoctrinated.'^ His difficulty can also be percoivod 
sn his economic theories. He began mainly from Recardian theory of 
eLaissez-faire but in his later yoars found them unsuitable and hence had to 
prescribe that Government through legislation should distribute the wealth 
of the country. But again there is confusion, for distribution cannot be 
done by the state without having any effect on or control of production. 
Tt is moroover, altogothor impracticable to have a capitalist plan of preduction 
with socialist plans of distribution. He recognised the fact that in society 
the labour get remuneration “almost in an inverse ratio to his labour” and 
wanted to correct it; but the tritic would comment—“‘‘only half heartedly.” 


Anyway, it is very difficult, nay, impossible to have any fixed theory 
of state intervention. Becauso as students of political science we can say 
that the ossontial question in political theory is not always what the state 
should control and what not; itis not the question of a clear line of demar- 
cation alone, it is also a question as to whether at all any line is possible : 
on the one side we find thinkers from Locke to Mill, on the other Hegelians " 
and Marsists who base their idea on Rousseau's theory of general will. Mill’s 
distinction’ of human conduct between self and other rogarding actions is 
also the result of his disinclination to identify the “real freedom” of the 
individual with the will of the state as has been argued by idealist thinker 
basing their theory on a false distinction between an individual’s apparent 
freedom which he enjoys wrongly and his real freedom which he can enjoy 
through the guardianship of the state alone. But it was defficient for Mill 
also to solve the problem in bis own way as he had no conception of a social 
whole in whose realisation the false antithesis of ‘state’ and ‘individual’ 
disappears’? At the dawn of 19th century, English political thought was 
dominated by utilitarianism while at the close of the century the fatian 
socialism had gained ground and captuyed the mind of both the’ thinker, 
ande the common man. Mill was a bridge between these two distinct 
political schools. We therefore, find in him many cross currents 
of differegt ideas regarding state intervention which are really conflicting 
and baffitig. Both the middle class liberalism and the working class 
socialism were cultivated in the fertile soil of British intellectual life which 
characterised the 19th century England. The individualist Herbert Spencer 
and the collectivist Robert Owen could draw their inspiration from the same ° 
source—utilitarianism—but they shaped their respective theories in their 
different ways. Mill occupied the middle position as he was not a doctrinaire’ 


thinker at all—neither a genuine individualist nor a thorough-going collecti- - ^ 


vist. He therefore did not make any effort to stick to his declared principles 
, . aO N 
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When the situations demanded a progressive outlook. (For all that he Wrote 
his main aim was the promotion of welfame of man as also the preservation: 
of his individuality. His chief merit was vhat he always regarded th» 
problem of society in terms of human beings not always in groups but some- 
times isolated and single. That is his chief merit no doubt but that is his, 
chief fault no doubt. . 





.THE NATURE OF SCIENCE AND THE ROL ` 
b OF A SCIENTIST | < 
A Review of Arthur Koestler’s “The Sleepwalkers” 
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The time is long past since the days when people used to believe 
that all events of this world are destined by a supernatural being whose 
invisible kingdom is well beyond this material horizon. To-day we do not 
believe that a particular event is due only to God's will and that we are 
totally helpléss about it. This great change in the general human attitude 
regarding events, our thoughts and our actions has been possible only 
because scientific knowledge has permeated well within oür society and 
our system of living. But Arthur Koestler in kis "The Sleepwalkers” tries” 
to convey that there is always an inherent weaknegs in the very method 
of scientific investigations. 

To support this view, Koestler has given us an account of the personal 
life of every top-ranking cosmologist from the Greek age up to that of 
Newton—their actions, their modes of thoughi, the internal conflict from 
which they suffered. From the Greek age up to the classical age, the evolu- 
tion of the concept of cosmology and world-view seems to him unscientific 
because scientists never complied with the ‘‘proper’’ definition of science 
(which he has formulated in an indirect manner) to explore the mystery 


of the Universe. The main points in his asguments can be classified into 
the following three clauses: 


(1) Firstly, none of them could free himself of the shackles of pre- 

suppositions. i ° 
e (2) Secondly, in the classical age, though Galileo and Newton intro- 

duced the method of experiments im scientific investigations, they also were 
not ablegto deduce the truth with the help of experiments only. 

(89 Thirdly, in modern science, the situation is so complicated that 
the ‘‘concept of causality” has been abandoned andgscientists are just 
parading their own beliefs: 


All these incomplete and misconceived ideas have led Koestler toe 
conclude that their discoveries are nothing pus some revelations in ier 
dreams: 


But it is necessary tó discuss how far his ideas: regatding science and,,. 
scientists dra true: And to see that wé must not ignore the scientific and: 
historiegl significancé of a discovery, its impact on humanity, -on one ^$) 
thought-páttern, and above all its philosophical implications; because thse 
are the minimum axioms of human progress, though to Koestltr, all these... 
may seem to be simply meaningless, 
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Regarding his objections to the concept of causality in modern science, 
it may be stated thateKoestler has simply overlooked the underlying spirit 


of modern physics. In fact, modern science has not deleted causality * 
from its code of discipline, but has extended its notion in a wider sense.” 


Of course, modern science cannot boast of a uniform philosophy yet. 
Hor example, Max Born is against determinism because, according to him, 
it leads to fatalism. Though, in any case, his argument regarding deter- 
minism cannot be taken as a final verdict, (as we know, even in the case of a 
deterministic social event, human intervention acts as a variable factor) still 
one must discuss the whole issue with logical and scientific consistency. 
In this context, it should be mentioned that even Einstein did not agree 
with Born on this question and all alorfg his scientific career, he tried to 
seek a “rule of Nature”, a consistent Harmony which, he professed, 
definitely exists but of which we are amazingly ignorant. But in spite of 
these differences, it must be admitted that Born's philosophy ushered in a 
new era of scientific thought and to underestimate it will merely mean 
“giving indulgence to an element: of insincerity in depicting the history of 
science. This same argument can also be repeated regarding Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle. M |: l 

lt has been alleged that modern physies has fully denounced the 
existence of “matter” itself, but here it must be clarified that Quantum 
Mechanics, the principal medium of scientific research today, has never 
abandoned “matter” from the picture, bub what it has accepted in 
principle is that the particle concept of Nature can be transformed to a 
wave concept in determining its characteristics (at least in the microscopic 
level), i.e., an element of duality can be imposed on Nature. 

Of course, Modern Scieflce has accepted a new concept of reality 
which is quite different from that of classical science. In Newtonian age, 
subjectivism and objectivism—these two notions were separated from each 
other by air-tight membranes, but? Quantum Mechanics has fused these 
two to have a complete picture of reality. It has been proclaimed “by 
physicists today that it is not possible for an observer to be distant enough 
not to exert any influence on the object being observed, UP be has a 
definite and positive role in determining the nature of it. Acctrding to 
Heisenberg, '"Natume] Science is not concerned with Nature itself, but 
with Nature as man describes and understands it.'"! 

i Pauli also once wrote to Born that evcry age is characterised by its 

own pattern of thought—‘‘styles of thought, styles not only in Arts, but 
` 8lHo dn science ".? But tempted by the notion of “Pure Science", Koestler 
eems to deny it. But this sort of positivism is not perfect enough even 
“ès, a logical system. The ''faets", basing on which positivishs: give a 
.' Statergent, in some cases may notebe obtained or analysed in an axclusive 
| faghion. In fact, observation in its truest sense depicts the interaction 
SA ce ai : 
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of light with the’ objact concerned—not the intrinsic picture of it. Of 
e course, tlie occurrence of any phenomenon in Nature does not depend on 

our observation, but what we know by observing an event, is the result 
| ofe the interaction of the medium of observation and the observed con- 

cerned. i 

e Besides when a scientist takes notice of a particular’ phenomenon, 
an event is occurring or has occurred—this sort of historical consciousness 
acts in his mind directly or indirectly. Collingwood rightly remarks that 
in the field of natural science positivism practically implies a historical 
consciousness and this type of historical sense again involves one or more 
presuppositions, 


In fact, to have a complete analysis of a particular phenomenon, 
a scientist is to take, among other things, the method of analysing the 
experimental results in the perspective of a particular mode of thought; 
and in this important phase of research he is to realise the whole picture 
in the light of one or more presuppositions. Thus positivism, in its narrow 
sense, is nob equipped enough to be helpful in every phase of scientific 
research. So a sweeping generalisation which says that since modern 
science does not accept the verdicts of positivism fully in its methodology, 
it is driving in a wrong route, is highly improper and incorrect. 


III 

Now, a few words can be said about the implications of “Natural 

Laws’’—-the phrase so profusely available in physics and chemistry, in the 
light of the limitations of positivism. 


Cicero remarked that this universe obeys God, Land and Sea obey 

. the universe and human beings are subjected to rules and regulations. 

Perhaps this is how the conception of '' Lawe” was introduced in our 
vocabulary. St. Aquinas classified ‘‘laws’’ by these four efiteria : 

(a) “The lex acterna’’—which governs this material world. M 

(b) “The lex Naturalis’’—which govefns the whole human community. 

Ye) “The lex positive"—(i) “divina”—whieh is associated with 
some divine power, and (i) “human”—whieh is introduced 
by legislators and governors. 

Perhaps, in this period, philosophers for the first o time tried to 
differentiate between Human laws and Natural laws; and according to 
Joseph Needham, most probably Bruno was the first man to conceive thab | 
this material world is also subjected to some rules and regulations, though 

“he never used the phrase "laws of Nature"; instead he gave emphasis on 
/ the word “raggione” (ratio). It is to be noted that this phase of human 
thought became predominant in the field of science only when Copernicus, 
after a long, long period of silence, had revived the ideas of Aristareus: 
and revolutibnized the whole intellectual world. Of course, Copernioqs; 
hever used the word “law”, rather he took the help of phrases like, 
$ ] $t? 
"symmetry"; "harmony". Even Galileo did not use the. word. "law 
*anywhere, he rather used “ratio”, “proportion’’ to express his finding a 
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Perhaps, the credit goes to Descartes, Boyle and Newton, who 
introduced the very word ''law'' for thé first time in scientific literature. 
T'he Discours de la Me’thode (1637) speaks of ‘‘the laws which God has ' 
put into Nature". The Principia Philosophiae (1644) concludes by saying 
that ib has discussed “what must follow from the mutual impact of bodieg 
according to rhechanical laws confirmed ty certain and everyday, experi- 
ments’’.* 


At this point, it is very natural to ask, why our philosophers, begin- 
ning from the dawn of Greek age, remained completely silent regarding 
"Natural laws" and why it was only the classical age that took up the 
case so positively and confidently?  Zilsel asks: How was it, “that in 
the modern period, the idea of God’s reign over the world shifted from 
the exceptions in Nature (the comets and monsters which had disturbed 
medieval equanimity) to the unvarying rules?’’* 

To answer this question, we must trace the absolute presupposition 
which shaped the thought-pattern of the classical age. The absolute 
presupposition of the classical age rests >n the dogma that all events of 
the universe are subjected to some rules and regulations, They are 
describable by a sort of cause-effect relation. Hence having an idea of 
the invariance of sqme characteristics of this or that event with respect 
to space and time, Natural laws can be postulated. In the Greek age, 
the absolute presupposition was associated with the concept of divinity 
and hence it was not possible at that time to differentiate clearly Human 
laws and Natural laws, because then it was believed that the whole com- 
munity of God’s creations—living or non-living must obey Him. But in 
the classical age the subject and the object were sharply distinguished 
and so the association of Human laws and Natural laws was also broken 
off. It may be stated here that in the literature of modern physics, the 
use of the word “law” is wery rare, because, with Newtonian Mechanics, 
Newtonian presupposition has also been abandoned today. 


Hence it is wrong .to believe that scientific laws always exhibit 
intrinsic truth. Though a change in the nature of a particular event may 
not occur, human ideas regarding it are likely to change from age to age. 
(To-day scientists are confronted with this fact regarding Newton’s Gravita- 
tional iaw). Any Natural law, however generalised and cleay it may be 
in a particular age, is not necessarily unique. The whole p&ture of the 
universe, as projected in the field of human consciousness, must be viewed 
in the light of history. 


IV 


It is generally argued that any experimentally verified fact has no 


4 .,8cope at all to entertain the idea of change of vision. But what are the 







a saga a of scientific research which lead a scientist to take the help 
of ccu In fact, that necessity arises when he watts to judge, 


| 3 Joseph Ne&dham— The History and Civilization of China, Vol II 
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some’ of the conclusions drawn mathematically or by some other abstract 
‘ways of thought and if possible eo have more facts regarding the subject 
" concerned. And that is why, interpretations of experimental results are 
Subjected to change with the change of the theory concerned. For example, 
„Scientists today are trying to interprete the value *of the gravitational 
acceleration (a scientific constant which was experimnetally found in 
Classical age) in the light of the Gravitational theory of today. In a 
broader sense, we can say that we have a reflection of the pattern of 
scientific thought of a particular age in the way different scientific con- 
stants are interpreted and analysed. 

As with the change of modes of thought, the explanation of an event 
alters, its theoretical implications take a new form, the “knowledge” due 
to that also finds a new meaning, a new sense, and to judge this new 
"belief" and this new structure of thought, it becomes necessary to alter 
various experimental technitjues also to a great extent. When Copernicus 
first propounded that the earth is moving, he not only violated the religious 
scriptures, but also denied the so-called experimental findings of that 
period. At that time, telescopes were not invented, and our experimental 
observations were limited by our mere eye-sight; so if experimental find- 
ings are taken as the only axioms of truth, it can be said that Copernicus” 
is wrong when he contradicts what is seen looking through a window. 
Thus, we find, at least in the field of cosmology experimental techniques 
were not capable to show us the truth at that time. In fact, experi- 
mental results depend upon experimental techniques and a new pattern 
of thought often needs the introduction of a new technique of experiments. 

Yet, the role of experiments in propounding a new theory or 
philosophy should not be overlooked; but what is to be said categorically 
is that experimental science also does not follow the line of positivism 
in a perfect manner. Without consciousness, experiments too are mean- 
ingless because we have to analyse the data with the proper form of 
consciousness, built by presuppositions, philosophy or a particular theory. 
Of course, in some cases, one or more presuppositions may remain in the 
experimenter’s mind at the sub-conscipus level. Niels Bohr said: “the 
cireumstance that the very word ''conscious'' refers to experiences capable 
of being retained in the memory suggests & comparison between conscious 
experienge and physical observations.''5 

This to arrive at a conclusion that if any one does not give full 
emphasis on experimental procedures or if he does mot avoid his pre- 
suppositions or philosophy when analysing experimental ‘findings, his method 
is unscientific and is completely misleading. 


id V 


e The role of presupposition in a logical system of thought is fully. 
displayed when one considers that in the course of propounding a scientifi ` 
statemeht, one is always confronted with one or more levels of thoughty .. 
which are not merely introductions to that statement, but his, presupposi- ` D 


5 Niels Bohr—Atomic Physics and Human Knowledge ` E $ Vx » 
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' tions.. Moreover, presupposition nas not the same significance in scientific 
and unscientific ‘thought-structure. In gn unscientife thought-structure.- 
We aye not involved in question-answer system of logic in a consistent ' 
manner, the logie which is closely associated with presuppositions. Any 
statement is nothings» but the answer to a question and every question 
involves a presupposition. When anybody thinks in a scientific pattern, 
then he takes the help of some ''ideas'' or “suppositions” (which may be 
associated with other types of ''ideas'" or ''suppositions" as well) and 
from these ideas, he makes himself involved in one or more questions 
which act as the main thread of connection for all types of recourses 
(including experiments even) he may take for his study. Thus presup- 
position is one of the primary factors of scientific thought-structure. On 
the other hand, in an unscientific pattern of thought, we often are ignorant 
of any presupposition. 


Of course, it must be categorically ‘stated “that presupposition is not a 
new nomenclature of hypothesis, though hypothesis also may take an 
important part in scientific research. To differentiate these two ib can be 
said that in a particular investigation, a scientist may take any statement 
„as a hypothesis and he then tries to test it by experiments or other means 
if possible. And if any fact does not follow shat, the question of discarding 
or altering it arises; but presupposition, specifically the ‘‘Absolute Pre- 
supposition” as Collingwood calls it, is not this. type of hypothesis or 
proposition. According to Collingwood: “Tao be propounded is not their 
business; their business is to be presupposec. The scientists’ business is 
not to propound them but to presuppose them.’’* 


When Avogadro proposed that under the same condition of tempera- 
ture md pressure equal volumes of all gases contain equal number of 
molecules, it was his hypothesis. This had 50 be tested through various 
ways, different conclusions drawn from it had to be verified through all 
possible means. But when Newton believed that all events of this 
universe are subjected to proper rules and regulations and he investigated 
many natural events basing on this ''belief", this certainly was his pre- 


supposition—more clearly his absolute presupposition. š 


Of course, by this, it does not mean that absolute pre- 
supposition is a fixed entity and that it cannot chgnge. In 
fact, in different ages, absolute presuprosition also chaffges and 
on the basis of the new axiom of presupposition the whole 
scientific thought-structure of a particular age takes a new shape. 

.In the Greek age, the absolute presupposition was that all events of the 
universe are nothing but manifestations of Gcd’s will, but in the classical 
age that changed to the idea that the univefse is subjected to proper rules 

' and regulations. In fact, changes in absolute presupposition in scientific 

vestigations manifest clearly the changes in human thought-pattern; 

"vithout- it, the history of science is incomplete, unreal. To call it 

ndgmary’ ‘and kaka has no*logiea] ground ateall. 
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On the basis of these considerations it is clear that in judging & 
*scientist and his works, we must keep in view the sogiety and the age which 
. largely influences his own way of thought. Max Born once remarked that 

in the field of scientific research his main intention was “‘not to discover 
a iew phenomenon, but to interpret a phenomenon in a new way”. From 
the days of Pythagoras to Einstein, the history of cosmology depicts how 
all sorts of facts have been accumulated and how they have been inter- 
preted and reinterpre®d in different fashions to have a generalised and 
consistent out-look. In fact, interpretation of facts plays one of the most 
fundamental roles in the higtory of science. 

More precisely, as scientific research depends on thought, thought 
again depends on the partiqular person concerned, the spirit of his age and 
the social atmosphere of that time, it is natural to expect that interpreta- 
tions of facts will change in difierent ages. 


Again since a scientist’s thought-structure is so much dependent on 


presuppositions, we cannot distinguish fundamentally between his ways of, 


reasoning and that of a philosopher. Pointing this, Joseph Needham also 
remarked that the idea of “Pure Science” is erratic at least in this sense.’ 


- For example, in the Greek age, it was believed that every phenomenon 
is a manifestation of God’s blessings, hence ib was argued that perfection 
was definitely in the ‘‘Heaven’’, and from this point of view Greek scientists 
discovered some outstanding features of the universe. In later ages, though 
the development of mathematics was a notable fact, still upto Kepler we 
found this “divine element'" as the main guiding factor in scientific investi- 
gations. It is in the age of Galileo and Newton, we first find clearly that 
the “divine element" lost its tradition as an “a priori’! condition of thought 
and the concept of the cause-effect relatio? took its place. And that is 
why, experimental method was so much emphasised at that age. (After 
Archimedes, this phase of investigation was practically absent jipto that 
period). Again, in modern age, we finé the Newtonian concept has failed, 
and now Relativity and Quantum Mechanics these are the new tools which 
are being used in the main trends of investigation. 


Thig is the very method by which from the very dawn of civilization 
up till now, the evolution of our thought-structure paved the high-way of 
scientific progress—the implications of discoveries were “analysed and levels 
of thought have been raised. And in this context, what we should remember 
most is that ideas prevailing in a particular age are the bases of the ideas 
of later ages and hence if one or other conception of an age is rejected in 
a later period, its role cannot be minimised. 


But Koestler has tried to depict this very process of evolution, of a 


human thought as devoid of the traditional heritage of science. In feet 


. merely tempted by the mechanical philosophy of science, “what h äs, 
tried, is to differentiate philosophy from science and Hone pun he p 


1J ape Needham—Time : The Refreshing River 
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fails to separate these two, he joyously declares that sciepce leads us nowhere 
but to a shallow land of dreams and mystery. i . 


` VII A 


ln the first chapter Koestler introduces us to Pythagoras. The modé 
of thought practised by Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras was very much 
influenced by the concept of “Harmony”, which the Greek philosophers 
tried to find out in this universe. At that very „dawn of civilization, 
Pythagoras along with others thought the progress of human knowledge 
as the manifestation of God's blessings. They sought ‘‘God’s will", a 
perfect “Harmony” in music and mathematiss, in intellect and belief side 
by side. And to analyse this "Harmony" in all spheres of the universe, 
they dedicated themselves. But after æ greatedeal of analysis when they 
failed to measure the diagonal of a square of known side (at present we 
know, these are associated with irrational numbers), then they thought it 
as a limitation of human knowledge imposed by God. Thus, in that age, 
„ignorance was interpreted as a limitation tc the knowledge. In spite of 
that, the fundamental truth that there is motion in this universe was 
realised at that very age. And this was the first step in the advancement 
of Astronomy and Cosmology. 


Most probably, behind this concept there was the “a priori" thought 
that as human beings and other animals, all created by God can move, 
so the universe which was also created by Him is likely to manifest motion. 
And taking this as the fundamental axiom, Plato realised that planets and 
starg must be circular in shape and they all move in circular orbits because 
circle is the only “perfect” curve and in ''heaven'', “‘perfection’’ must be 
there. And with the help of newly discovered geometrical axioms and a 
fine intellect, Aristurchus canfe to the conclusion that it is not the Sun but 
the Earth which is moving. Heraclitus also declared: “all is change ”’ 
But Aristotle did not choose the ‘static’’ or ‘‘dynamic’’ concept of the 
universe categorically (his ideas of motion were associated with a sort of 
‘‘pushing’’ and ‘‘purpose’’) though his ideas were able to influence philo- 
sophers even in the twelfth century. 


We cannot but feel surprised when we think that a&^thag dawn of 
civilisation, the greatest revolutionary conclusion regarding the "motion of 
the Earth was prodlaimed by Aristarchus merely by geometrical calculations 
and intuitions. But after that when Ptolemy propounded his geo-centric 

* theory, it should not be concluded that it wes solely due to the ambiguous 
elements in Aristotle’s logical apparatus the balance was titled in that 
particular direction. On the other hand, it is likely that behind the curtain 

1- of Ptolemy, even after Aristarchus, was basically due to the attempt to 
‘cha encircled all his created beings, and so she Heaven is revolving wound 
Ne. Barth. " Of course, ib may not be wrong to say here that the prophecy 
of Yiolemy; even after Aristarchus, was basicallye due to the attempt to: 
tave a mêrital union of religion and science, an idea which was cherished 


4 very ge by the Pythagoreans. 
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Iu the early years of the 16th century, Aristarchus’ idea again gained 
momentum and Copernicus was the pioneer in reviving it. But in the 
* meantime Christianity was in its full-fledged form; "divine doctrines” "ot 
the Bible fully influenced the Western World and blind beliefs were the 
main guiding factors in all human activities. From the end of the Greek 
age upto the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, these were the character- 
istic features of human society and pointing to the complete absence of 


any scientilie activity in this period, Koestler has called it the “Dark 
Interlude’’. 


It is natural to ask hefe: after the pompous achievements of Greek 
philosophers and scientists, did men become inert and less curious? True, 
for these long fifteen hundted years, we have no trace of a great cosmolo- 
gist. But that does not mean that men at that period were completely 
away from thoughts and actions, and that after this period of dullness, 
Copernicus suddeniy came and flashed on the world. To study the 
thought-pattern of that age, we must take the help of the literature, 
paintings, history and social structure of that age. But Koestler has 
conveniently avoided any consideration of the sange. 


. As a matter of fact, though Dante had no clear conception of the 
nature of this physical universe, in his description of the Hell, we get a 
reflection of his cosmological ideas. In the contemporary period of Coper- 
nicus, Leonardo also, probably to study the nature of motion, tried to 
determine facts regarding the flight of birds. History never admits 
suddenness. Of course, at that period scientific curiosity was hindered to 
some extent by Astrology, which was able to influence the whole humanity, 
including kings and aristocrats as well. At that cribical moment of human 
civilisation, Copernicus started his journey. So to name “Canon Nicolas 
Kopernigk’’, the “‘timid canon” is not only disgraceful but also highly 
unjustifiable. It is only to be expected that one must feel hesitant to 
slear the dense fog accumulated for fifteen hundred years. Although he 
wis mistaken in his theories of epicycles etc., his heliocentric idea has an 
intrinsic value of its own. Moreover, it was his findings, which prepared 
the gro&nd for Kepler's outstanding researches. So, Koestler's statement’ 
“Copernicus is perhaps the most colourless figure among those who. by 
merit or circumstance, shaped mankind’s destiny" «p. 124) cannot be 
supported—cannof be supported even if we think in the perspective of the 
mere fact that there was no Ptolemy.after Copernicus. Above: all, he was 
the firsù scientist who sough{ to solve astronomical problems in a mathe- 
matical way. His main objections to Ptolemy's idea was that if it was 
accepted, it would not be possible to conclude that planets are ‘revolving, 
with uniform speed. Thus the age of pure intuition was approaching its" 
end. Popernicus’ influence on his stugents becomes vivid when we read; " 
A boundless kingdom ‘in Astronomy has God granted to my. learned achi i 
May he, rule, guard and increase it, to the restoration ot astrenómio Init: : 


Amen”. (p. 160). E A pu 
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But the opponents to his theory at that time togk a novel method | 
to deceive him. In the preface to his bodk ''Revolutions", 'one finds to - 
one's astonishment the following passage ''these hypotheses need not be 
true or even probable; if they provide a calculus consistent with the * 
observations that alone is sufficient... csse the philosopher will 6 
perhaps rather seek the semblance of the truth. Buf neither of them e 
will understand or state anything certain urless it has been divinely 
revealed to him". 


The ground for the divorce of science and religion was prepared in 
this heinous way, but what science gained was that even pioneers of 
christianity could not but differentiate ‘‘a calculus consistent with the 
observations" from ‘‘divinely revealed” truth and thus recognised science 
in an indirect manner. 


At that crucial stage of history of human thought Kepler appeared 
as a dramatic hero. In the domain of scientie investigations, he was the 
last pioneer of the “a priori" way of reasoning (of course in its narrow 
sense); again he was the first scientist to recognise that the truth about 
the universe can be expressed in the language of mathematies (the axiom 
basing on which elassieal science Segolutioniecn human civilisation) Thus 
Kepler was the bridge batween pure “a priori” science and classical science. 
On the one hand he concludes “by physical or metaphysical reasons” that 
“the Sun must be in the centre of the world, because he is the symbol 
of God, the Father, the source of light and heat, the generator of the force 
which drives the planets in their orbits” (p. 261), and on the other hand 
he declares: ''Geometry existed before the creation, is co-eternal with the 
mind of God, is God himself (what exists in God that is not of God him- 
self?)’’ Thus it shows that the spirit of the age was not to dedicate science 
to the cause of religion (as was the case in Greek age), but to dedicate 
religion to the cause of science® 


With the help of the facts gathered by Tycho Brahe, Kepler was 
able to formulate three fundamental laws of Astronomy; and he was the 
first scientist to show that planets evolve in elliptic orbits. Of course, 
it was not easy for him to abandon the idea of circular orbits. But he 
avoided the concept of uniform speed from the very beginning. Regarding 
his activities he said: ‘‘My aim is to show that the heavenly mafhine is 
not a kind of divine, live being, but a kind of zloek-work'" (p. 840). But 
since he had to arrivè at this conclusion walking along the path paved by 
religious preachers for so many years, he had to ascribe ‘‘to each planet a 
find of mind which enables it to recognise its position in space and to adjust 
its reactions accordingly" (p. 842). . 


But to study Kepler's investigations, it is not proper to give too much 


"ent mphasis on these minor facts. Scientific investigations always need “a 


goad déal of patience and concentration and errors may occur in some cases. 
But-bgeause of the erratic sense of'values of a partieular age, it is highly 
ünjusbifiable g pto name. ihe whole process of investigation as mystic or 
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The trace of ''divinity" which was still prevalent in Kepler's thought 
e Was fully driven out of the picture by Galileo. It is true, Galileo did not 
. invent telescope, the heliocentric cosmology was fÓlso not discovered by 
him, yet he was the first scientist to judge different theories of cosmology 
by experiments. Though cosmology has its origin in Greek age, yeb 
Galileo was the first scientist who gave ib a sound experimental footing. 
In fact, the method of observation and verification, which is cherished by 
science to-day so deaNy, was first piloted by him systematically. He was 
able to remove the last trace of "intuitive science’ (of course in its narrow 
sense) completely, and thus laid the foundation stone of the glorious man- 
sion of classical science. “Galileo is a second-generation intellectual a 
second generation rebel against authority; in nineteenth centry setting, he 
would have been the soci&list son of liberal father” (p. 354)— perhaps 
Koestler is right to some extent in this statement, but he is almost silent 
regarding the questions how Galileo changed the whole scientific method 
and how he formulated the new spirit of classical science. He does not 
even mention the philosophical implications of this new way of analysis 
of facts. All that he did was to found the modern Dynamics—this type 
of sweeping statement of Koestler does not satisfy pur curiosity at all. 


2 


Moreover, what is strange in his treatment is to show Galileo's 
conflict with the Church as due to his bad temperament. He says: ‘“‘It 
is my conviction that the conflict between Church and Galileo (or Coper- 
nicus) was not inevitable; that it was not in the nature of a fatal collision 
between opposite philosophies of existence, which was bound to occur 
sooner or later, but rather a clash of individual temperaments aggravated 
by unlucky coincidences” (p. 426). This cannot be justified at all. For 
the last time when ‘‘divinity’’ was driven out from the realm of science. 
it was expected that a particular class would object to it and oppose it 
vehemently. In fact, this very attitude of the Church people was solely 
responsible for one of the most scandalous prosecutions of history. Not 
to say of the middle age, even to-day*we see that some of the bearers of 
"divinity' are trying to penetrate into the realm of science through the 
doors and windows of probability. So to depict the conflict with such a 
great påver as a merely ‘‘personal’’ one is far from the truth. 


When we judge in this perspective of Koestler’s attitude. we are not 
astonished to find that he utters the minimum possible number of words 
about Newton-—father of the deterministic science. He does not deal with 
his discoveries, but only to show him as a ''Sleepwalker'', he tries to bring* 
into light his internal conflict®and hesitation in exploring some phenomena. 
When Newton propounded his theory of Gravitation, the questions: how 
force acts, what the medium of that Force is eto., still remained unanswered £u 
but Koestler remarks without any “‘hesitation’’, “the agent to whieh hé 
refers fs the interstellar ether'—though ether theory has. been discarded. 4 
completely in the first quarter of this century. -, n ON 
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Koestler tries to depict the history ôf cosmology as merely a sum-- . 


mation of “Eurekas” (p. 201) as if no questicn of tradition, attempt, con- 
centration or study was there; as if to propound the theory of Gravitation e 


only a good look at a Yalling apple was sufficient. But may we ask why , 


Pythagoras, Aristarchus, who in that Greek age were able to realise so, 
many phenomena were not able to propound a theory like gravitation? 
The answer is simple. Behind them, the tradition of Galileo and Kepler 
was not there. 

Here it must be noted that behind a so-called “accidental discovery” 
also, there lies the curiosity, an attempt to seek the truth; if anyone dis- 
covers a thing different from what he had sought to discover, he 
is to analyse that new finding also in the light of the same thought- 
structure which is prevalent then in that field; and in some cases 
if it is not possible to adjust his findings to that pattern of thought, the 
necessity of a new mode of thinking may arise. Thus ''suddenness' in its 
narrow sense, can never find its place in the history of science. 

Moreover, in depicting the history of cosmology, Koestler adopts a 


l method which shows that scientific investigation is nothing but a peculiar 


type of activity sponsored by some mysterious individuals; he never men- 
tions the role played by the spirit of the age concerned, the social atmo- 
sphere, the relation between Nature and human beings in different ages. 
Perhaps, it is a novel method to deny the historical characteristics of humar: 
beings. ; 

The author is indebted to Shri Asoke Sen and Shri Baudhayan 
Chatterjee for their constant advice and comments. 
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Ourselves ; 


- DEATH OF PROFESSOR MAKHANLAL ROYOHAUDHURI 


It is with a heart stricken with grief that we have to refer to 
the sudden and Ùnexpected death of Professor Makhanlal Roy- 
chaudhuri, the Head of the Department of Islamic History and Culture 
in our University. This melancholy event took place on thé 
28th June, 1962. A very useful career for the University, as well 
as for the country, has» been “cut short by the cruel hand of death. 
Professor Roychaudhury was born in an East Bengal district on 
the 5th of January, 1900, and he received his early education in 
school and college in Hast Bengal. He took a first class in 
History in the M. A. Examination of 1924 of this University. " 
After serving for several years as a college Professor with remarkable 
distinction and ability in different colieges of Bengal and Bihar, 
he joined the newly started Post-Graduate Department of Islamic 
History and Culture in this University in 1942 as a lecturer. His 
success in the sphere of academic life was steady and rapid. He 
successively attained the coveted scholarly distinctions of Premchand 
Roychand Studentships and Griffith Memorial Prize.  Din-i-Iahi, 
which was his approved thesis for the P.R.S. Examination, secured 
universal admiration. Professor Roychudlfury was a man of versatile 
talents and his energy, both physical and mental, was unbounded. 
Twice in his career as a teacher in the University, he débtained 
the Rashbehari Ghose Travelling Fellowships and visited the great 
Islamic countries and Islamic seats of learning in Asia and Africa. 
He stayed for sometime in the University of Cairo where he wrote 
hig remdkable thesis on Music in Islam. Subsequently as a 
member of the Cairo University Delegation, he vésited Palestine, 
Lebanon, Syria and other Arab States in the Middle East. 
In 1949 his great thesis on State and Religion in Moghal India 
won for him the coveted distinction of D.Litt. of the University 
of Calcutta. As a reward for his researches in the domain of 
Islamic History and Culture, he was appointed in 1957 as, the A 
Professor and Head of the Department of Islamic History and 5 
Culture in his own University. In 1959, he went out once mof, £ 
to the Islamic world and observed for himself life, society “Vand N 
culture in Afghanisthan, Iran and Iraq. We found every” r&gon : 


anan ‘ 
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to expect that Professor Makbanlal ewould crown lfis academic ,: 
career with further distinctions. His contribution in the field of 
Islamic History and, Culture might have been more prolific and e 
pfonounced ; but Providence has decreed otherwise He bas been e 
snatched away from us without any warning, and we, with a” ` 
heart full of sorrow, pay our respectefc] tribute to the departed 
soul. Our heart-felt condolence also is offered to the members of 
the bereaved family. - ^ 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 
9 
IN WEST BENGAL 


Recently the Secrelary, University Grants Commission, has 
written & letter to the Chief Secretary, Government of Wesi Bengal, 
regarding the improvement of the salary scales of teachers in affiliate 
colleges under the Third Five Year Plan. It is stated in the 

"letter that the Commission sanctioned a ‘revision of salaries for 
college teachers durjng the Second Plan period with the co-operation 
of the State Government, the Universit.es and the College manage- 
ments. Since the Commission does not give Grants to the State 
Universities and colleges for their normal maintenance, it was 
possible for them to offer assistance in this matter as a develop- 
ment measure during the Second Plan period, at the end of 
which the liability would devolve fully on the. State Government, 
the Universities and: the Colleges themselves as an item of 
maintenance. The Colleges which have already received assitance 
from the Commission for Five Years, or will shortly be completing 
that period of Five Years, haye been requested to approach the 
State Government to ensure that the higher scales approved, by 
the Commission will be continued after the completion of the Five 
Year period. The University Grants Commission attaches tp utmost 
importance to this question of the continuance of the U.G.C. 
scales of pay bn a permanent basis and hopes that the State 
Government will attach the^same amount of importance to this 
question. The whole issue has become a tripartite matter between 
the State Government of West Beugaf, the Universities and the 
. Colleges in the State. Without trying to criticize any of the 
atties, and without apportioning blame, it may be hoped that° the 








Sitotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 


No. C/8102/181 (AM) 


It ia hereby notified for general information thet the Bengal Ceramic Institute, 
Salentta has been affiliated in Ceramic Technology to the B. Sc. (Tech) standard with 
affect from the commencement *of the Session 1962-63 i.e.. with permission to present its 
first batch of etudents of the B.Sc. (Tech) classe: at the B. Sc. (Tech) Part I examina- 
tion in 1964 and at the B. Sc. (Tech) Part FI examination in 1986 and not earlier. 


Renate House, 


Calcutta, G. C. Raycbaudhuri 
The 20th June, 1969. — * Registrar. * 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTAe 
Notification 
No. 0/3186/84 (Af) - 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Women's College Calcutta has been affiliated in Sanskrit io the 
B. A, Hons. ste"derd of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commerce- 
ment of the session 1962.68 i.e. with permission to present candidates ^n the above 
mentioned sub‘ect at the B. A. Hons. Part I examination in 1964 and B. A. Hons. Part 
II examination in 1965 end not earlier. 


Senate House, . 
Caleutta. G. C. Rayehandhuri, 
The 29nd June, 1962, Registrar. 


e ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
e 
The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at the Pre-Professional examination held in September 1961 are cancellud 
and Porgitied. if eligible, to appear for the examinavion again in March, 1962, counting 
t 


the Sept@mber 1961 examination as one chance. 

SI. No. Name of the Candidate Examination Reg. No. 
1 I. V. Madhusudhan Reo Pre-professional 258 4 
2 M. Ramachendra Raju Do. 265 ` 


e (By order) 


(V."Simbadrireo) 
: In-Chergé-Rogistrar 







, ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

. T i 

The results of the following candidates who Fave beet found guilty. 

to vnfæirmeans at University exami eticns be'd jn March-April 1961 a% cance 
they are permitied to appeer for the University examinat 
April/1962/thereafter: Ta a 





vang 


ons, again to'be held in March- 


ie 


a zh M 





duos i 


'. 
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e 
or à i 

8I. No. Name of the Candidate Examination Reg. No. 

1 Mr. V. Rajagopala Rao Pre-University 2400 ° 

2 Mr. D. Vehkataratnam Do. 2921 

*8 Do. 12204 ? 


Mr. B. Rama Rao 
(By order) 


(X. V. Gopalaswamy? 
Registrar 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of  rosorting 
to unfairmeans at University Examinations held in September 1961 are cancelled and 
they ure permitted to appear for the University Examinations again to be held in 
March-April 1962 or thereat ter. : 


Name of the Candidate Examination Reg. No. 

1. P. John Frederick Matriculation 153 

2. Kosuri Ranjan Baja Do. 184 

3.. B, Suvarna Rain Do. 483 

4.” R. Sreeramamurti Raju Do. 1410 
.9. T. Chenchurama Nayudu To. ? 1642 

6. B. Se&hi Reddi Do. i747 

7. Q. Sreenivasulu To. 1757 

8. K. Sankara Rao . Do. 2896 

9. C. Chandraeokhara Sastri, Do. 2955 
10. Sitaram Do. 8118 
11. M. Venkat Rao - Da. 3902 
19. N. V. Narasimha Rao Do 3464 
13, A- Ramachandra Rao Do. 3492 
14. B. Ramesh Babu Pre-Universily 960 
15. T. Raia Rao Do. 2607 
16. V. U. Narayana Rao To. 2755 
17. N. Venkateswarlu Do. 2998 
18. K. Surya Reo Do. 3196 
19. P. Kanaka Raju Do. 3502 
90. K. Subhaschandra Bose Do. 8886 
21. M. Suryanarayanamurti Do. 4008 
22. P. Rama Rao Do. 407b 
28. V. Panduranga Rao B. A. IN. R.) 941 
24, Muhammad Azeem Do 3457 
25. J. Subhékara Rao e, B. Se. (N R9 900 
26. Y. Raghava Rao E "Do. 1896 
27. N B. Krishna Buri Do. . 1334 ° 
28. P. V. Krishna Do. i 1422 
29. P. Eswara Heddi -Do. 1471 
90. P. R. Janardane Rao iDo. 788: 
91. 'G. Kriehnamurti Do. 964 
92. G. Venkateswara Reo B. A. (O. R.) 2470 
88. V.8.G. Williams ¢ Do. 2836 

(By Order) 

P4 

: (V. Simhadri Rao) 

i e In-Charge Registrar - 

oo > 
- M THE UNIVERSITY OF BURDWAN 


Tho undernoted information relating to disciplinary measurere taken by this University 
in-connection ‘with the University Examinations, 1961. 






Name of Exam nation - > , e. B, Se. “ 
l Né ijdates. d Registration No Roll & Nos. 
d “Sa gajendra Tali eae Hs 110646 Uttar 87 
2 Bri 10647 -Uttar “88 


ef Chandra Lali ; 


ou ; art 


t suo 
1962] à NOTIFICATIONS ist obli 


Action taken—Fxaniination for 1961 cacelled and debarred fro n appearing at the’ B. Se. 
Examination for 1962 andgl963. | 
« . 


e 
Yours faithfully, . 
H. C. Bhattacharyya 
@ontroller of Examinations 


x : UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


e 
- The undermentioned candidate for the B. A. (Pass) Supplementary Examination held 
in September. 1961, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to 
have resorted to unfair means in the course of the examination, has been disqualified 
from passing the examination held in September, 1961. 


Roll No. Enrol, No. Name of candidate Father's name College 
219 KMC-1486 Satya Vegr Shorey Lala Jagan Nath Ex-Student (Kirori 
Mal) 
š $ (T. P. S. Tyer) 
Delhi, the 15th December, 1961. Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Notification 
No. Ex. CEP/60-61 Dated Novomber 80th, 1961. 
Pursuant to the résolution of the University Syndicate ppssed at th» meeting beld 


on 11/12-11-1961 the following candidate for the University Examination of April 1961 
Who is found guilty of Malpractice is penalised as follows — ~ 


Examination Reg. No, Name & Address Penalty imposed 
B. Sc. 5790 M. A. Yoganarasimhan, No. 1. The candidate is rusticated 
Degree (Old 2279, Old Wood Yard, only for the April 1961 and 
Scheme) Mysore. (Student of the September 1961 Examina- 
Yuvara/es College, Mysore.) tions. 


2. Hoeiepermitted to take the 
March 1962 and subsequent 
examinations. 


(H. M. Sadasivaiah), 
Controller o£ Examinations. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY JCHANDIGARH). 


e ° NOTIFICATION 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 


1. Perfons who failed in the Shastri examination in 1961 or in previous years, 
have been allowed to re-appear in the old syllabus and for this purpose Shastri 
examination will be held in the old syllabus also in 1962 and 1033. 

2. Gurmel Singh S/o. Shri Rur Singh C/o. Smt. Mai Chand Kaur Virk, Village 
Roorka, P. O, Dehlon, Dist. Ludhiana, has been declared as not a$üt and proper 
person to be admitted to any Uuiversity examination for a period of two years, 
4. e., for 1962 and 1963, under Regulation 3 (A), at page 89 of the Calender, Vol. 
I, 1961, . jd 


8. Subject to sanction of the Senate and Govt., & person who has already 
passed the B. Se. examination is permitted to appear in the Honours Papers of 
one of the Science subjects in which he has already passed the B. Sc. examination, 
if he complies with the following requirements :— - e aw ocu DON Nun 

(i) Ha? been enrolled as a regular studeat in the University Department: ton, 
cerned or in a college affliafed for Honours teaching in the subject offered, for 
academic year preceding the examination , Qu GEL. ~e 

(ii) Has attended the prescribed course as requered uüder the: regul 
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Such a student shall appear for Part IIT of the Honours examination: after 
attending the prescribed course for Part IIT examination.® The results of such 
candidates will not be classified into divisions. " 


‘4. Subject to sanction of the Senate and Govt., Certificate and Diploma Courses 


in French, * 


Chandigarh-8, . 
December 8, 1961. 


K. S. NARANG, 
Registrar? 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


NOTIFICATION 


It is hereby notified that :— 


1 The result of Man Singh Verma S/o. Shri Jugtu Ram Verma, V. & P. O. 
Uria, Teh. Joginder Nagar (Mandi) (H. P.), Ro! No. 262169, Matriculation Exa- 
mination, 1961, has been QUASHED, ‘under regulation 1 (i) at page 91 of the 


Calender, Vol. I, 1961. 


2. Subject to sanction of Govt., the foflowing tategories of persons have been 


allowed to appear privately in the 


Matriculation, 


group) and B.A. examinations from 1962 :— 
(a) Indians returning from foreign countries to the Panjab, Himachal Pradesh 
or Delhi, on production of some documentary evidence regarding (i) their having 
recently shifted to India and (i) their having passed the lower publie examination 
equivalent to our requirements ; 
(b) Nationals of foreign countries temporarily residing in India : and 


(c) Women residing én Delhi. 


3. 


Pre-University (Humanities 


December 25, 1981, without late fee and January 2, 1962 with a late fee 


of Rs. 5/-, have been fixed for receipt of admission forms and fees for the 
Matriculation Examination of 1962, in respect of the candidates mentioned in 2 


above. 


Chandigarh-3, 
December 18, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


K. S. NARANG, 
Registrar. 


Notification of the University of Poona. 
No. Bx/BAR/2/93 of 1961-62. 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the results 
of the undermentioned eandidates who have been found guilty of having practised 


unfair means at the University Examination o? March-April, 


1961, have been 


cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination, and from joining any college or pursuing eny Course in any University 
before the expiry of the date mentioned against them :— 


Exam. 
Sead 
No. 


Name 


Afonso, Noel Pio 

Agha, Parviz Syedhaji 

Sayyad, Mohabbatali 
Jorawarali 

Shaikh, Mushtaq 
Ahemad A. Shakoor 


2141 
2143 
5171 
5174 


5348 








` Mumot, Kantilal, 
“na Zumbarlal ` 


r2 


TOI oif; Bhatulal 







Phulehand <. 


College 


PRE-DEGREE 


Date upto which 
deBarred. 


Patil, Maruti Digambar 
‘Shinde, Arun Krishnarao. . 
. Ahmednagar Collage, 


.. N. Wadia College, Poona 
. N. Wadia College, Poona 
. S. S. V. P. Sanstha’s Arts 


& Science College, Dhulia 


. S. S. V. P. SanStha’s Arts 


& Science College, Dhulia 


.. Pandharpur College, 


Pandharpur 
G. K. Gokhale Ccllege, 
Kolhapur 


* 


Ahmednagar : 


. S. S. V. P. Sanstka’s Arts 


& Science College, Dhulis 


.. lst January, 1964, 
.. Ist January, 1964. 

. lst January, 1964. 
.. lst January, 1964. 
-. Ist January, 1964. 


.. Ist January, 1966. 


.. Ist Jantary, 1964. - 


. Ist January, 1964, 


in Sanskrit have been instituted on the same lines as the corresponding courses 
* 


a è Wa 5 " È 
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` FIRST YEAR AND SECOND YEAR B.A. : 
. . . 
» '8084 Katkade, Vasant Kalu .. Fergusson College, Poona .. Ist Jauuary, 1964. 
e ' SECOND YEAR B.A. P 
e 697 Parmar, Vasanti .. 5. P. College, Poona .. Ist Jauuary, 1964: 
- "Kantilal ; 
° B.A. (Old Rules) 
789 Gholap, Rajendra .. Fergusson College, Poona .. Ist January, 1964. 
Kumar Baburao | 
2802 Husainy, Salima .. N. Wadia College, Poona .. Ist January, 1963. 
Mullakulimuddin 


B, Com. (Old Rules) . 


602 Shinde, Prataprao »» B. M. College of Commerce, .. Ist January, 1963. 
Ramrao Y Poona 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 


1056 Khan, Anwar «» N. Wadia College, Poona <. Ist January, 1964. 
_ Habibullah i MO. 
Ganeshkhind, * 
Poona-7 R. 8. SARDESHPANDRE 
December 4, 1961. ` . Offg. Registrar. 


Saur Agrehayana 13, 1883. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notifieation No. EC./7917 


In accordance with the resolution of the Syndicate -the following candidate 
is penalised as noted against his name below for having written in two answer books 
a lot of matter which are irrelevant and some of which are also obscene. 


e 
Roll No NAME Institution. Penalties Imposed 
M.A. & M.Sc. Examination, 1961. e. 
E 

328, Sri Prakash Chandra Maharana, Ravenshaw College, Result of the M.Sc. 
S/o. Sri Kentaru Maharana, Cuttack. Examination of 1961 is 
Bodakhemedi Street, P. O. cancelled and he is 
Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam. debarred from appear- 


ing at any of the exa- 
minations prior to the 
M.Sc. Examination of 
1963. 


UNIVERSITY Orion, Curraox, ý Sd./ Illegible, * 


The 3rd. October, 1961, Registrar. 
s 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 








. Notification No. EC./8196 

2 e s " 

In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the follow! 
candidates who took recourse to unfair means at the Second: LA, :& #1.96. and. 
B.A. & B.Sc: (Pass) Examinations of 1961 are penalised as noted 'Bigainsb each, ORA. 
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368 


407 


412 


462 


626 


523 


` 
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NAME 
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Institution 


INTERMEDIATE In*ARTS 


Sri Bimal Kumar Das, C/o. 
Kumar Das, 
Via : 


Sri Narendra 
Village : Sibadaspur, 
Jajpur, Dist. Cuttack, 


Sri Braja Kishore Mohanty, 
Charan 
Mohanty, Village & P.O. 


C/o. Sri Bholi 


Jenhapore, Dist Cuttack. 


Sri Abraham Das, 
Haramohan Das, 


pur, 
Dist. Puri. 


Sri Arjun Charan Baral, C/o. 
Vill. 
Dist. 


Sri Nityananda Baral, 
& P.O. Rupdeipur, 
Puri. 

e 


C/o. Sri 
` Village : 
Anandapur, P. O. Banamali- 
Via : Bhubaneswar, 


N. C. College, Jaj- 
pur. 


B. J. B. College, 


Bhubaneswar. 


S. C. S, College, 
Puri. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENOE 


Sri Udayanath Prusty, S/o. Sri Science 
Chandramohan Prusty, Vill. 
P. O. Subruli, 


Pandrashil, 
Dist. Mayurbhanj. 


College, 
Keonjhar. 


e 
BACHELOR Or Arts (Pass) 


Sri Raghunath Pujapanda, C/o. 
Sri Kashinath Pujapanda, 
Dolamandap Sahi, P. O. & 


Dist. Puri. 


Sri Prabhash Chandra Praharaj 
C/o. Sri Ganeswar Praharaj, 
At. Guhalamunda, P. 0. 
Pandhara, Dist. Mayurbhanj. 








Dahon Office, Cuttack. 
“Tho Jiti Getober, 1061, 





S. C. S. College, 
ori. 


BAORELOR Or Sornos (Pass) 


G. M.  Oollege, 
Sambalpur, 


[JUNE 


Penalties imposed 


Result of the Second 
I.A. examination 
1961 is cancelled and he 


is debarred from appear- * 


ing ab any of the exa&- , 
minations prier to the 


Annual Examination 
of 1963. ! 

Do. 

Do. 
Result of the Second 


I.A. Examinatson of 
1961 is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appear- 
ing at any of the exa- 
minations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1962, 


Result of the Second 
I.e. Examination of 
1961 is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appear- 
ing at any ofthe oxa- 
minations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1963. 


Result of the Second 
B.A. (Pass) -xamina- 
tion of 1961 is cancelled 
and he is debarred fgom 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to 
the Second Examination 
of 1962. 


Result of the Second 
B.Sc. (Pass) examina- 
tion of 1961 is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to 
the Annual Examina- 
tion of 1963. 


a 
8d./- Illegible, 
* Registrar. 


of e 
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1962] * —— NOTIFICATIONS 
Wk od f . © ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No : B2/6491 (1)/59. Weltair, D/9-11-1961. 
i: Mr. Mundasi Narasappa, candidate with Registered Number 9029 at the Matriculation 


e Examination held in September, 1969 is debarred from appearing for any of the University 
Examinations for a period of 4 (four) years (i.e. till September, 1965) as he had tampered 
* with the Date of birth entered in the extract issued to him in this office Disposal No. 


B4/5/6C’dated 20.8.1960. 
" (By Order) 
` K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
Registrar. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No : B2/6491/59. | Waltair, D/10-11-1961. 


Mr. B. Mallaish, candidate” with Registered Number 2008 at the Marticulation 
Examination held in September, 1959, is debarred from appearing for any of the University 
Examinations until March, 1967 as he had produced a forged marks statement and Pass 
Certificate before the Head Master, Government Multipurpose High School, Nalgonde 
as having passed the Matriculation Examination. 


By Order 
V, SIMHADRI Rao, 
^ Deputy Registrar 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
: Notification No, Cont. 55.1961. 


It is hereby notified that the University Supplementary Examination of 1931 of the 
following candidates has been cancelled and these candidates heve further, been debarred 
from appearing at any examination of the University in 1069 as they used or attempted 
to use unfairmeans at the University Supplementary Examination of 1961. 


S. No. R. No. Enrol. No. Name of the candidate. College. 
B.A. Part Ip 
1. 18995 AB608135 Ganesh Singh Jateva. K. G. K. College, Moradabad. 
B.A Part 11 . 
8. 8123 A595 4599 Suresh Chand Agarwal Meerut College, Meerut. 
B.Sc. Part II 
3. M 1835 A5816513 Brahma Dutta. NREC. College, Khurja. 


SENATE HOUSE, AGRA, R. 8, AGARWAL 
Oct. 6, 1961. . ? Registrar. 
4 


BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY n 


Circular No. 22 b Bhagalpur, D/20-11-1961. 


Degree Course Part I Examination 1961. 


gif Nemesof Nameof Registra- . Name & Address of 


No. collegesand Exam, & tion Nos. candidates Punishment . * 
centres, Roll No, è ge 
1 Bhagalpur B.Sc. Pt. I 14180-60 Janarden Prasad, C/o Sri. Debarred from appearing 
T. N. B. Bhag-75 ` Akileshwer Prasad, Vill: *, at any &niversily exa 
College. Kumerpur, P. O. Barier- © mination of 1962." : 
pur, Dist. Monghyr. —— Lo teas ut 





Sp 


“8 Begusarai, B.A. Pt. I »8%41-60 Shashi Bhushan 


UNG 


Bhag-131 


- G.D. Beg-218 
College. 
4' Do. 
Beg-261 
5 Banka, 


7 


19 
11 


12 


18 


P. B.S. Banka-55 
College, 


B.A, Pt. I 2641-60 Dinesh Pd. Singh C/o. 


C PREISE Ie 
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Sri Kashi Nath Sahay, 
87, Rameshwar Agar- 
wala Road, Bhaga'pur. 


S/o. Sri Rama Raksha 
Singh Vill : Lanka tola 
Agh, P. O. Bishappur, 
Dist. Moughyr. 


Sri Mod Narayan Singh 


[suke 


B.Sc. Pt. I 14163-60 Basuki Nath Sakay, C/o D@barred, from appearing . 


at any University exe- 
mination prior to the 
examination of 1963. 


Singh, Debarred from appearing ° 
at any University exa- | 


mination prior “to the 
examination of 1963 also? 
fined Rs. 25/-° 


Expelled at the examina- 


tion of 1961 and all- 


At & P. O. Ramdiri, ,owed to take the exami- 


Dist. Monghyr. 


B.A. Pt, I 4912-60 Harendra Kumar Das, C/o, 


Bri Bhairab Chandra 
Das, Vill: Jagatpur, 
P. O. Banka, Dist. 
Bhagalpur, 


Pre-University Examinatior., 4961 


Bhagalpur Pre-Arte. 
Marwari Bhag-340 
College, 


Do. Pre-Arts. 


Bhag-399 


Do. Pre-Arte. 


Bheg-416 


. Bhagalpur Pre-Arts. 


Marwari Bhag-594 


- College. 


15 Banmankhi 


a 


Do. | Pre-Com, 


Bhag-28 


Begusarai, Pre-Arta, 
G. D. Begu-466 
College, 

Do. Pre-Science 

Begu-91 


Banmankhi, Pre-Arts. 
G. L, M. Ban-50 
bx ` 


Do. Pre-Arts,. 
: Ban-94 


Pre-Arts 
Ban. 87 









"M. College. 






ar 


lege. Barb, 140 





Pre-Àris ^. 


tion in 1962, 
Do. 


Raierdra Pd. Jaiswal, S/o, Expelled from the exa- 
Sri Badri Pd. -aiswal, mination of 1961 and all- 
Vill : Chharapalli, P.O. owed to take the exa- 
Aghokopa, Dist. Purnea. mination in 1962. 


Sheo Kumar Awaathy, C/o. 
Sri Sheo Mohan Awasthy 
At. Kohra, P.O, Mir- 
janhat, Dist. Bhagalpur. 


Do. 


Shivanath Pd. Yadav, C/o. Debarred from appear- 


Sri Tarini Pd. Yadav, 
Vill: Sonadiba, P O. 
Barhari, Dist. Purnea. 


ing at any University 
examination prior to 
the-examination of 1963. 


Md, Haroon Ansary, C/o. Debarrrd from appear- 


Md. Alahi Bus Ansari, 
P. O. Miriafri, Dist. 
Bhagalpur. 


ing Lat any University 
examination prior to 
the examination of 1968 


Gunj Bihari Singh, C/o. Debarred from appear- 


Sri Ramphal Singh, Vill: 
-Kashil, P. O. Pragari, 
*' Dist. Bhagalpur. 


Ram Narayan Yadav’ C/o. . 


Sri Dhanik Yadav, Viil : 
Bishanpur, P.O. Ishapur 
Dist, Monghyr. 
Brajendra Narayan Yaday. 
C/o. Sri Baldeo Ft. 
Yadav, -Vill: Fulwaria, 
P. 0. Baribalia, Via: 
Lakbminia, (Monghyr.) 


ing at any University 
examination of 1962. 


Do. 


Do. 


Baikunth Pd. Singh, C/o. Expelled frora Ý tho éxa- 


Sii Babua Pd. Singh, 
At & P. O. Dighi 
(Saharsa.) 


Sudhanshu Pd. Choudhary, Debarred from 


C/o. Sri Ramti Pe. 

Choudhary, Vill : Milki, 

P. O. Ayodbyaĝanj 

Bazar, Dist. Purnea. 
Surya Narayan Mallah, C/o 

Sri Jagarrach Malleh, 

Vill. Bela Chand, P. O. 

Cbopranagar, (Purnea). | 
Md. Jamaluddin, C/o Sri 
Abdus Sattar, Vill. Tiyai, 
P.. O. Chewara, Dist. 
“Monghyr. 


Ininajion of 1961 and 
allowed to take” the 
examination. of 1969. 
appear- 
ing at any University 
examination of 1969. 


*. 
Debarred from appearing 


at’ any University 
examination of 1962., 
e 


Do. 


1962 
17. Do. e 
* 18 Do. 

19 BankeP B. 8. 
College. 

20 Do. 

21 Deoghar 
College, 
Deoghar. 

22 Do. 

23 Godda College. 

94 Do. 

25 Do. 

26 < De, 

27 Katihar 
D. 8. College. 

o 
28 Do, 
My 
29 Do. 
30 Do 
e 
81 5 Do. 


* NOTIFICATIONS 


Vor Arts 
Farb. 959 


Pre-Arts 
Barb. 294 


Pre-Arts 
Banka. 28 


Pfe-Arts 
Banka. 108 


Pre-8c. 
Deo. 71 


Pre-Se. . 
Deo. 78 


Pre-Arts 
Godd. 14 


Pre-Arte 
Godda 24 


Pre-Arts 
Godda 35 


Pre-Bc. 
Godda 7 


Pre-Arte 


. Kat. 14 
g 


Pre. Arts 


. Kat. 46 


Pre-Arts 
Kat. 922 


Pre-8c. 
Kat. 197 


Pre-Com. 
Kat.*39 





Wdai Kumar, C/o Sri 
Doki Nandan Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Kulant, P. O. Maur, 
Monghyr. 

Rajendra Pd. Singh, Cfo 
Sri Dwarika Singh, Vill. 
Kemara, P, O. Chemara, 
P. S. Aniari, Mongbyr. 

Gopalchandra Sinha, C/o 
Suresh Chandra Sinho, 
At & P. O, Arrah, 
(Bhagalgur) 

Awadh Kishore Jha, C/o 
Sri Babulala Jha, Vijay 
Nagar, Banka, Bhagal- 
pur. 


Ashok Kumar Bhagat, C/o 
Sri Giri Pd. Bhagat, 
Basere-Pampa Town, P. 
*O. Baidyanath Dham, 
Deoghar, 8. P. 

Kedar Nath Bhagat, C/o 
Sri Lachan Bhagat, At & 
P. O. Karharia, Bhagal- 
pur. 


` Kailash Chandra Jha, C/o 


Sri Haridaya Narayan 
Jha, Vill. Molana Kritta 


P.O. Saidapur, Dist, &P. 


Jagalish Pd. Yadav, Cfo 
fri Puran Pd Yadav, 
Vill. Samada. P. O. 
Mahagawan, Dist 8. P. 


Nand Kishore Pd. Chou- 
dhary, C/o Sri Ram 
Nandan Pd. Choudhary, 
At & P. O. Mordiha, P. 
S. Mcharma, Dist. §..P. 

Janardan Pd. Jha, Cfo 
Late Sri Shaeda Pd. Sha, 
At & P. O. Danro, 

- (Domba) Dist. 8. P. 


Abdul Manan, C/o Sri 
Hafiz Wurab Ali Munshi, 


Vill. Sujapur Ghat, P. O. . 


Sujapur, P. 8. Barari, 
(Purnea). 

Kishore Kumar Kaswani, 
C/o Ram Kumar Kas- 
wani, Amlatola-Katihar, 
Dist. Purnea. 


- c 
Haribar Pd. Mandal, C/o 
Sri Jhekhasu Mandat, 
At & P. O. Dbumniar, 
Dist. Purnea. 

9 Lakshman Prasad, C/o 
Dr. Redba Krishna 
Prasad, At & P. O. 

^ Kaswa, Dist. Purnea. 


Ram Lal Sareka, C/o Sri 
Chiranji Lal. Sureka 
Mangal Bazaar; Katihar, 
Dist. Purnea. 








aie 


267° 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do, 


Deharred from appearing 
at any University 
examination prior to 
the Annual examine- 
tion of 1968. 

Expeled from the exa- 
mination of 1961 and 
allowed to take the 
examination of 1969. 


Debarred from appear- 
ing et any” University 
examination prior to 
the Annus! examina- 
-tion of 1963. 

Debarred from appear- 
ing at auy University 
examination prior to 
the Annual examina- 
tion of 1962, 

Debarred from appearing 
ab any University 
examination prior to 
the exam. of 1968, 


Debarred from appearing 
at , any University 
ezam, prior to the 
Supplementary exam- 
of 1962. , 

Do. 


Debarred from appéaring 
at any University exa- 
mination prior to the 

, Annual examination of 
1963. 

Expelled at the exami- 
‘nation of 1961 and 
allowed to take the 
exam. of 1969. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University 
examination, prior to 
the Annuel : examina- 
tion of 1962.  .:  * 


a 


Debarred from jeppeaiing - t 
58t . eny 'Univerity*' 


examination, prior ip" 
the “Annual "exámina- 
. tion- of 1968) 
; fined Rs. | 





Algo + 


"958 


82 


38 


84 


35 


36 


37 
38 
' 89 
40 
41 
42 


43 


44 





-Khagaria Pre-Arts 
Koshi College. Khag. 92 
` 
Do. Pre-Arts 
*  Kbag. 241 
Do. Pre-Soc. 
Khag. 69 
Jamui K. K.M.  Pre-Arts 


College. Jamui 83 
Do. Pre-Arts 
Jamui. 89 
Do, Pre-Arts 
Jamui. 197 
Do. Pre-§e. . 
Jamui. 69 
. . 
Madhipura, * Pre-Arts 
T. P. College. Madhi. 94 
Do. Pre-Arts 
Madhi, 179 
Madhipura, Pre-Arts 
T, P. College. — Madhi-269. 
Do, Pre-Arta 
. ~ Madhi-311, 
Do. Pre-Arts 
Madhi-59, 
Do. Ns 
ladhi-840. 
Do. Pre-Arts 
Madhi-378 


Monghyr B. D. Pre-Arts 
& D. 3. College. 


iPge-Arta 


^. > Moug.-644. 


Mong. ae 


age 


HE Lord 4 s 
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[zunë 


Bachcha Kart Singh, C/o "Debartd from appearing . " 


Sri Shital Singh, At & 
P. O. Mayagaon, Dist. 
Monghyr. 


Murlidhar Sahu, C/o Sri 
Daroga Sabu, Vill. 
Bindtola, P. O- Chhara- 
patti, Dist Monghyr. 


at 
examination prior 


any University 


to 


the Annual examina- e 


tion of 1968. 
Do. 


r 


Bijay Kumar, C/o Sri Debarred from appearing 


Thakur Prasad, Vill. 
. Haiipur, P.O. Khagaria,» 
Dist. Monghyr. 


Veda Nand Singh, C/o Sri 
Upendra Nerayen Singh, 
At & P. O. Newagai, 
Dist. Monghyr. 

Baleshwar Rawat, s:/0 Sri 
Dero.a Rawat, At & 
P. O. Kaire, Monzhyr. 

Daroga Mahto, Clo Sri 
Cbattaru Mahto, Vill. 
Amba, P O. Amrath, 
Dist. Monghyr. 


at any 
examination prior 
the 


University 


to 


Bupplementary 


examination of 1969. 


Do. 


Sumant Roy, C/o Sri Haro Expelled from the exami- 
nation of 1961, and 


Roy, Vill. & P. O. Sono, 
Dist. Monghyr. 


Kambodar Mishra, G/o Sri Debarred 


Bachcha Lal Mishra, At 
and P. O. Raiestwari, 
Dist. Sahara. 


Md: Yunus, C/o Sr. Abdul 
Mazid, At and P. O. 
Chainsingh Patti, Dist. 
Saharsa. 


allowed to take 


the 


examination of 1962. 


from appear. 


ing at any University 


examination prior 


to 


the Supplementary 


Do 


_examination of 1962. 


Singheshwar Pd. Mandal Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa- 


^ Cjo Bri Rameshwar Fd, 


e Mandal. Vill. Borarahi. 
P.O. Besarb, Dist. 
` Purnea. 


mination prior to 


the 


Supplementary exami- 


nation of 1962. 


Chhbu Sahu C/o Sri Lalji “Expelled from the exa- 
mination of 1961 and 
allowed to take the 


Sahu, Vill. Goevschpur, 
P.@®. Bharahi Fazaar, 
Dist. Saharsa. 


examination of 196 


2, 


* 
Chit Narayan Choudhary, Debarred from appearing 


Cfo Sri Rem Sundar 
Choudhary, At & P. O. 
Theemha, Dist. Scharsa. 


Ram Sewak Mahto, Co Sri 
Saryug Mehbto, Vill. 
Bhirkbi, P. O. Madhi- 
pura, Dfst. Saharassa. 

Ganesh Chandra Jha. C/o 
Sri Sureshwar Jha, Vill. 
Maluahi, P.9. Gowal- 
para, Dist. Saharsa. 

Vinod Shankar Jha, C/o 
Sri Basukinath Jha, 
Vill. Banbasra Road, 
P.O. Haveli Kharagpur, 
Bist. Monghyr. . 


at any University e 
mination prion to 


X&- 
the 


Supplementary exami- 


nation of 1959, 
Do, 


Vishwanath Poddar, C/o Debarred from appear- 
ing at any ‘University 


Sri Kishori Lal Foddar, 
Moh.and P.O. Xaithi, 
P. 8. Chantham, Dist. 
Menghyr, 


examination prior 
the Annual exami 


^ , tion of 1968. 


Da. 


1969] 


51 


52 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 Naugachi:, 
G. B. College. 


61 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Purnea, 
College. 


| NOTIFICATIONS 


8 
Pre-Arts 
Mon g.-781. 


Pre-Arts 
Mong.-747. 


Pre-Arts 
Mong.-564. 


Pre-Com. 
Mong.-108. 


Pre-Com. 
Mong--121. 


Pre-Co'n. 
Mong.-43. 


Pre-Com. 
Mong -126. 


Pre-Arts 
Mong.-760. 


Pre-Aris 
Mong.-775. 


Pre Se. 
Mong.-235. 


Pre-Arts 
Nau.-?0 


[ 4 
Pre-Arts 
Nau.-95 


Pre-Arts 
Nan.-58, 


Pre-Arta e 
Purn.-270 


Pre-Arts 
Purn,-286 


Banarsi Mandal, C/o Sri 
Bhagloo Mandal Madho- 
epur, P. O. Basudeopur, 
Monghyr. 


Yogendra Pd. Singh, C/o, 
Sri Hari Fd. Singh? 
Vill Srimatpur. P.O. 
Basudeopur, Monghyr. 


Dasrath Pd, Singh, C/o 
Sri Sahde» Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Danvapur, Bikram- 
pur, Monghyr. 


Gulam Rasool, C/o Abu 
Mohammad Khan, At & 
P, O. Ratan, Monghyr. 

Raj Pd. Thakur, C/o Sri 
Thakur Hazare. At and 
P. O. Dilawurpur. Mon- 
ghyr. 


Mahendra Kumar Mandal 
C/o Sri Phudan Mandal, 
Monghyr. 

Ramswaroop Pd. Mahto, 
C/o Sri Kari Pd. Mahto, 
Vill.  Pabarpur, P,O. 
Kiranpur, Monghyr. ¢ 


Sridhar Pd. Yadav, C/o 
Sri Phakire Pd, At and 
P.O. Shankarpur, Mon- 
ghyr. 

Jai Kishore Poddar. C/o 
Sti Gajadhar Poddar, At 
and P.O, Maheshpur, 
Dist. Monghyr. 

Jai Mangal Singh, C/o Sri 
Sahdeo Singh. Vill 
Paharpur, P%O. Lchachi, 
Dist. Monghyr 


Jaideo Chaudbary, C/o Sri 


Bbhakho Choudhac-, At^ 


and R.O. Makundpur, 
Bhagalpur. 

Lal Mohan Mandal, C/o 
Sri Rashan Mandal, At 


and P.O. Sadhuwa, 
Bhagalpur. 
Balmukund Choudhary, 


C/o Sri Govind Narayan 


Wahh 


Debarred from appearing " 
at any University exa- 
mination prior to the 
supplementary exami- 
nation of 1962, 


Do. p 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1963. 


Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary exami- 
nation of 1962 


Do. 


Debarred from appearing-, 
at any University exa 
mination prior to the 
Annual examination of 
1963. 


Do. 


Do. 


Choudhary, viu, 


Dimaha, P.O. Abhiya- 
bazaar, P. 8. Gopalpur, 
Bhegalpur. 


Mahabir Pd. Choudhary, 
Cfo'Sri Manji Chou- 
dhary. Vill. Dabai, P. O. 
Jarlahi, Dist. Purnea, 


Veda “Nand Choudhary, 
Cjo Sri .Har ‘Sahay 
Choudhfry, Vill. Bhaban 
Naga, 
Purneg. 


P. O. Basaiti, . 
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63 Sultanganj, Pre-Arts Prem Kumar Singh, C/o Debaxed from appear- 
Murarka Col- Sult.-90. Sri Balbbacra, Pd. gingatany University 
lege. - f Singh. At "and P.O.  examifation prior £o 

. Lodhway, Dist. Gaya. the Supplementary 
examination of 1962. 
-56 Do. Pre-Se. Surendra Kumar, Ojo Sri Do, 
Sult.-483, Mahadeo Prasad, Vill. 
Baridariapur, P. O. 
| . Jamalpur Mcnghyr. 
68 Sabibganj, Pre-Sc. Anjani Kumar 3inhe, C/o Do. e a 
Sahibganj Sahib.-145, Sri Sahdeo Prasad, Vill. 
College. Muluktand, P O. Haveli 
Kharagpur, Monghyr. 
66 Do. Pre.-Sc. Girija Shankar Sbukla, ¢ Do. 
Sahib-151. Glo Sri Kem Savare 
Shukla, At aud P. O., 
Mabarajganj, —Gorakh- 
pur (U. P.). è 

67 Saharsa, Pre.-Aris Lakshemeshwa- Tiwari, Do, 

Saharsa College | Sah.-180. C/o Sri Bhola Tiwari, 
Vill. Bherdreri, D. O. 
Saharsa, Sahara, 


68 Do. Pra.-Arts Mahavir Pandey, C/o Sri Do, 
Bah. -120. Gaia Nand Pandey, Vill. 
Robna (Tulsizhi) P. O, 
Sibaul,, Sahazsa, 


69 Bhagalpur, Pre.-Arts Jitendra Jha, C/o Sri Deemed to be expelled 

» Marwari Col- Bhag..'01. Awadh Kishore, Vill. and debarred from 

lege. Ancbagaon. £.0, Kaitha, appearing at any Uni- 

P.S. Sulianganj Bhegal- versity exam. prior to 

bd por. the Supplementary 
exam. of 1962. 


70 Begusarai Pre-Sc. Yogendra Pd. Sharma, Deemed to be expelled ab 
Beg-a78. Cfo, Sri 3anardan Pd. the examination of 1961 
G.D. College. Sharma, and debarred from ap- 
Vill :-Barauni, pearing at any Univer- 
P.O. Barauni Flag, sity exam. prior to the 
Monghyr. Supplementary exam. of 
192. 
71 Do Pre-Arts. Ram Kripa! Sharra, Do. 
~ Beg-555. Cfo, Sri Ram Laxtan 
$ Sharma, Vill-EkEa-pur, 
x P.O. Shambho, Moaghyr. 
72 Banmankhi, Prg-Árta. Tej Narayan Bhagat, Do. 
G.L.M. Ban-37, C/o, Sri Deote Dayal 
College. . ` Bhagat, Vill-Dharhbarra, 
P.O. Bargnankhi, 
Purnea. * 
78 Deoghar, Pre-Arts. Bhagwati Nandar Sah, Do. 
Deoghar Deo-218. C/o, Sri Shiv Ya-an . 
College. Sah, Imli Bari Liane, 
| Baidya Nath Dhar, E 
Deoghar (S.P.) 
74 Jamuui, Pro- Sc. Mohd Ashraf, A Do. 
K.E.M. JamuXi-100 C/o. Abdul Hassen, 
College. Monghyr Seap Con- 
N pany, Parabsarai, 
; Monghyr. 
75 Do. Pre-Sc. Md. Naeim, A Do. . 
Jamui-109. Cfo. Sri Hakim . 
os Sayeedul Haque, 
D Vill-Dilawarpur, 
P.O. & Dist: Monzhyr. . MB 


Pre-Sc. Md. Nehal Hasar Khan, Do. i 
SUE. : Jamui-108. *'Haidti"" Cfo. Sri Ali. . 
tae ik ‘Cote. Mo Akhtar Khan, V:ll :-Dil- 
* pu awarpur P.O. & Dist :- 
I om Monghyr. 
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Vinod Pd, Srivastava, Do. ons 
D.S. Kat-198. C/o. Sri Jamuna Pd. , 
College. Srivastava, Vill :-Madhuban, 
P.O. Purnéa. e 
Purnea. kg 
8 Do. Pre-Se. Birendra Kumar Singh, E 
Kat-199. C/o. Sri Bedrae Lal Singh, Do. 
e Vill :-Palsa, PO. Korhowari, 
Via :-Bübedurganj 
Pürnea. . 
9 Monghyr, . Pre- 8e. Akhileshwar Pd, Singh, Deemed to be expelled at | 
RD. & DJ Mong-6 C/o, Sri Kapildeo Singh, the examination of 1961 
College. Vill :-Bhushichak, and debarred from appear- 
aM. ing at any examination 
prior to the Annual exami- 
* nation of 1983. 
P.O. Haveli Kharagpur, 
Dist- -Moughyr. 
0 Do. Pre-Sc. * Atun Ku mar Sinha, Do. 
y Mong-7. ‘C/o. Sri U. Nath, R.D. & 
DJ. College, Monghyr. 
1 Do. Pre-8c. Md. Ehteshamuddin, Deemed to be expelled at 
Mong-269, C/o. Sri Md. Islamuddin, the examination of 1961 
Gulzarpokhar, Monghyr. and debarred from appear 
ing at any University exa- 
mination prior to the Sup- 
3 plementary exam. of 1969. 
2 Monghyr, Pre-Se, Ma, Jal! a bmed, * Do. 
R.D. & DJ. Mong-260. C/o. Sri Ma¢iur Rahman, 
College. Purab serai, Mongbyr. 
g Madhipura, Pre-Arts, Aditya Narayan Sinha, Do. 
E. T.P.College,  Madhi-427. C/o. Mahivir Singh, 
A At & P.O. Sahpur, 
E^ Diet :—Saharsa. 
r Do. Pre-Arts. Dooki Nandan Sarma, Do. 
Maüdhi-498. C/o. Sri Badri Narayan — 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The Examinations of the Undermentioned candidates, who 


Sharma, Vill.—Mohimdih, 
P.O. Marzara, 
Dist.—S&harsa. 






ppeared at the Pre-Arts 


ixamination of 1961 from Kisan College, Sohsarai Centre have begn cancelled, a3 they took 
€course to unfairmeans during the Examinatiqgs. 


Roll Number & EGmi- 
nation. 


leo. | 


1 Roll Soh No. 185, Pre-Arte 
2, — Holl Soh No. 148, Pre-Arts 
3 Roll Soh No. 181, Pre-Arts 


ER , Well Soh No. 208, Pre-Arts 


Roll Boh No, 209, Pre-Arts 
Roll Boh No. 218, Pre-Aits 


7 RE Soh No. 214, Pre-Arts 


8 Roll Sch No. 216, Pre-Arts 


130 onatD rà 


Name of the candidate & address 


Kumari Nilam Sinha, C/o. Dr. Purnanand Sinha 
Vill.—Nad‘auna, P.O. Bibarsharif, Distt. Patna. 


Kaushalya Devi, C/o. Sri Shibu Mahto, Vill, —Asha- 
nagar, P.O. Sohsarai, Dit. Patna, 


Dwarika Prasad Singh, C/o, Sri Joyman 
Sing, Vill. & P.O, Nonaura, Dist. Patna. 


Paras Nath Prasad, C/o. Sri Jai Narayan Prasad, 
a P. O. Murgiachak, Dist. 
Patha 


Paras Nath Pandey, C/o. Sri Padi Nath Pandey . 
Vill.—Basti, P.O. Harnant; Diet. — Paina. 
Balram Prassd. Singh, C/o. Sri Keshwar E rasa 
Vill. & P.O. Pir Rattauna, Dist. Patna. 

Fal Goviid Prased Iofan, Cfo. Sri Gulab.’ 
Lchani, At & P.O. Sohsarti, Dist. Patna. * 


Baldeo Prasad Singh, C/o Sri Parfo Mahto Mob. 
nod n ‘P.O. Sohsa mai Df. SERR - 


gal Prasad mi ( 






tani! - 
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Roll Soh No. 217, Pre-Arts 
Roll Soh No. 221, Pre-Arts 


9 
10 
“< Roll Soh No. 222, Préveirts 


\, Roll Soh No. 198, Pre Arts 
13 Roll Soh No. 293, Pre-Arts 
14 4 Holl Soh No. 367, Pre-Arts 
15 Roll Soh No. 874, Pre-Arts 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Patna, the 11th October, "61. ` 


. ` 
Baleswar Prasfd, C/o Sri Budhan Maem w. 
P.O. Sankerdib, P.S. Ekangarsarai Dis’, Patna. 


/ Bindeshwar Prasad, C/o. Sri Rameshwar Prasad, 


Vill.— 3henda, P.O, Sons, District— Patna. 

Bindeshwar -Prasad, C/o. Sri Ram Brat Prasada. 
Vill. Bulbagauharpur, P.O..Sinduari, P.S. Koacitor 4 
District Gaya. f pe 

Nawal Xishore Prasad Sinha, C/o. Sri Jua A 
Prasad Sinha, Vill. Daulatpur Kumhar,” P.O. 
Sarmera, Dist. Patna, 

Bishwaneth Prasad C/o. Sri Yugal Mabio Vill. 
Barith, P.O. Bhaira Baritp, Via Katrisárai, Dist. 
Patna. 

Sheo Nandan Prasad, Cfo. Sri Dilchand Mahto, ` 
Vill. Bakaur, P.O, Pathna, P.S. Islamp, ,. Dist. ; 
Patne. 

Sukhdeo Prasad Verma, C/o. Sri Prasadi Mahto,. 
Vill Dharhara, P.O. Nanand, District Patna. 


A * '$. Y. Hussain, : 


Deputy Registrar. 


